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ABSTRACT 

An instructors* manual describing the "Write-Now" 
approach to teaching writing to adult students preparing for the 
General Educational Development (GED) test together with a final 
report describing the project that developed the manual is presented. 
Topics covered in the 16 chapters of the manual include the 
following: what wo believe about the teaching of writing in adult 
basic education/GED programs; collecting writing seunples; Write-Now 
journals; writing across the curriculum; a Write-Now GED Class; the 
wri;:ing process; two process-conference cases; the new writing sample 
test of the GED; Floyd's chapter (excerpts from a student journal); 
publishing student writing; some write-for-life applications; the 
write-light department; caring and sharing; illustrations 
(mathematics); and life stages of an article. Other information in 
the manual includes review selections, a 57-item bibliography, and 
resource addresses. The final report follows the manual and describes 
the project's purposes, administration, and procedures, as well as 
its evaluation activities. Among its extensive appendices are an 
inservice workshop guide to train instructors in using the manual and 
several articles about teaching writing. An annotated list of 13 
resources is also provided. (KC) 
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CHAPTER 1 - WHAT WE BELIEVE 



INTRODUCING THE WRITE-NOW TEAM 

Pro,1ect Coordinator 

George Rutledge works primarily with ABE/gED students as program coordinator 
and instructor at I.U. 12«s Project A.B.E, in York, PA. He also teaches 
GED classes in the evenings during the school year. George has coordinated 
several 510 projects, most of them dealing with some aspect of teaching writing 
in both individualized and group settings • Currently serving as Tice-President 
for Intermediate Units for the Pennsylvania Council of Teachers of English(PCTE), 
he is interested in staff development at all levels of education. George is 
an adjunct instructor of English at Millersville University of PA and a 
frequent workshop presenter* 

Pro.lect Fiacilitators 

Carol Almeida serves the Lincoln Intermediate Unit as an ESL instructor at 
three sites • Carol has peurticipated in and conducted several staff development 
workshops in ESL for both paid and v olunteer tutors and instructors « She 
was an advisor to the I. U.«s 19i^i5 ABE student anthology project, and 
she has taught classes in English composition at York College of Pennsylvania* 
As a part-time instructor at Project A.B.E., Carol also works with ABE/gED 
students* 

Ticki Rutledge, George's wife, has taught ABE/gED students in York since 
1979* A former high school yectrbook advisor and speech coach, she was a 
Write-for-LLfe Associate for I.U. J.2«s 1985-84 310 project. The Write-for-LLfe 
Program and also assisted with the 198^85 anthology project. 

George, Carol, and Ticki have also taught English language arts classes 
at the secondazy level • 

See the newspaper article in this manual for more information about their 
present and future collaborations in the WRITE directions. 
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Vhat VE B«licT« 
About tta« Taaohlnc of Vrltiai; la IBS/GSD Pzognu 

Th» t«*ohin« of writing ia on* of tho mott basio POipoMibilitioi of all 
toaohon. 

Vith tho addition of tho eaaay ooapoa«nt to tbo GED toata In I988, IBS/GED 
inatracton nov hm another good zoaaon to b« oonooznav*! about tho writing 
akilla of thair atudanta. Thoaa writing akilla will ba tea tad directly and 
objaotively. In prograna where ABE/GED inatructora apeoialise in teaching 
any or all of the other four GID teat cont«it areas, leaznlng-centered writing 
aotiTlties oan halp to inproTe atudenta' learning power and their general 
eonmloationa akilla. 

The auoeeaafU deTtlopmnt of writing ability dependa Teiy aach on a reoognition 
of the oloaa relationahipa that aziat arong all of the language arta (reading, 
epeaking, liatenlng, and writing). 



Studenta who vrita about what they are raading and *>»<»>v<»«g beooM aore 
peroeptive readera. Aa they practioe reading with a writer 'a eye, they 
aatoutically becoM better teat takera. 

_ Studenta ahould lean to write in order to write to leaxn. 

It ia our job to help our atudenta aee how writing can enrich their 
peraonal growth and daTelopaent. Ve are talking about a lot more Juat 
taking notea, aaking liata, doing ftaewriting ezeroiaea, and naking pertoaal 
journal entrlea, but theae kinda of writing areoithMtlTE track. 
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3. 

V^itlBg ikilli ex* Bout •ff««tlT«l7 Uught and l«*xn«d ia th« oontezt of 
aotoAl vritiBf. 

VBITE-Iov t«aoh«n purohM* loti of InozptnsiT* coapoiition booki aud 
p«aoila. Than th»y •BOoiira«« and bolp thaip attidoBta to fiU thoa* notabooka 
vith thair voxda, thair Toioaa, and thair worlda. 

VritlBc in a prooaaa aa vail aa a pxoduot. 

lihritia^ or coapoaiag doaa not vanally ooour In a atxali^t-foxvaxd, llnaax 
faahlon. It im oftan a pxooaaa of dlaooTazlng maalnff. Tha prooaaa ia ona of 
aceoBalating vorda or phraaaa, putting thaa on papar, and than vorking froa 
thaaa bita and piaoaa to raflaot on, atraotura, and poaaibly farthar daralop 
iriiAt ona aaana to aaj. Tbrvard BOTaMnt oooura only aftar ona baa aoma aanaa 
of vfaara ona vanta to go. 

Stndanta ahould vrita for diffarant aodianoai and for diffarant porpoaaa. 

Va ahould anoouxmga our ABE/GED atndanta to do paraonal or priT»ta 
uriting for thanaalYaa, ixifomal and formal writing for paraonal, fanily, 
and buainaaa purpoaaa, and aora publio writing for vldar andianoaa. ffhay 
ahould vrita for andianoaa bayond thair inatmotora and thair GBD aaaay 
raadara* 

Studanta ahould hava azparlanoa vlth tha antira apaotna of vrittan diaoouraa 
in ord , to daralop a oonand orar a vida ranga of languaga Taritiaa. 

Our atudanta ahould vrita for azpraaaiva, poatio or litarazy, and 
tranaaotional raaaona. Xhay ahould vrita to infors, paranada, inapira, 
•^lora, and antartala. 



4. 

_ Sttt&tnti thovld •xp«riMO« th* full rang, of vpitiag occaaiona, ftom thoae 
that Allow tha witar to aaka all tha daeiaiona to tboaa that praaant tha 
vritar with a liat of axpactationa to ba Mt. 

Although wa haTo • raaponaibilitj to halp our GSD atudanta laazn to writa 
■hort aaaaja, aaaantlally 200-300 word paraoaaiTa and/or iafoxaatlTa plaoaa, 
In order to oopa attcoaaafully with tha naw GED aaaay raqoiramant, wa alao hava 
• raaponaibility to introdaoa our atudanta to f*aawriting, laaznlng^oantarad 
writing, and othar laaa atruoturad and aoaetiaea laaa-thraatanlng WHITB-How 
ajg^rianoaa. 

_ Tha analjtical atudy of gramx ia uaafU. in diaouaaing with_a«a atudanta 
tha optiona «Tail«bla to than aa thay work at iiiproTing tha atruotura and 
Btjla of thair aantanoaa in tha aditlng phaaa of tha writing prooaaa. 

Don't throw away all of tha old (pra-1988) Pra-GED and GED Writing Skilla 
Taat preparation taxta* Thay -i^t ba rary halpful aa wa work with aona 
aj^ydanta who aaan to profit from axtra drill and toxmal gmmar atudy. Pbr 
aoat of our IBE/GKD atudanta, howoTar, wa baliaTa that tha baat way to taaoh 
gvammx and uaaga aad aaohanioa ia through tha atudanta' own writing afforta. 
Tha objactiTa part of tha naw Writing Skilla Taata ia a Toiy iqtortant atap 
in tha TOISB diraotion. Va oan taka actual atudant writing and uaa aoaa 
aiaplifiad arror analyaia/idantificatlon taohniquaa ainilar to thoaa In tha 
naw taxta. 
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Tbm •rmluation of vritlns ihould t«k« plac« dxiring Moh phMe of tho 
vritixig proooit and should bo ongagod in Ij tho atadont vriten tbouelTOSf 
vlth tho holp of thoir olaooaatoa and tho toaohor* 

Baring tan^t vriting at tho oooondaxji iBS/GED/ESL, and oollogo lorolOf 
vo hoartily ondorao pxoooaa-oonforonoo approaohoo* Trom an andragogioal 
poropootiTOy it aakoa plontj of aonao* WRITE-Iov toachoxa oan, hy having 
ahort oonforonooa vith atndanta boforo and during tho proooaa of produdLng 
a ^'publio^ piooo 9 bo noro offootivo toachora of vriting than thoao inatructora 
¥ho aaaign vriting, oolloot it, and than aaaaaoro tho vriting vlth thoao 
toxxiblo rod pona* 

loaxning to vrito voll ia a doTolopaontal proooaa that oontinuoa throuc^- 
out tho atudont*a aohooling and boyond* 

That ia vhjr our ABE/GED atudonta ahould bo onoouragod to vrito for roaaona 
othor than proparlng for tho GSD caaay aaaplo* If vo aharo our vriting 
problona and our \Uto«for-Lifo applioationa vith our atudonta and vith ono 
anothorf vo vill aako a aignifioant oontribution to tho VBITS oanao* 

Sron though tho vriting mj oontain aono voaknoaaaa and orrora, a atud«nt'a 
boat offorta ahould alvaja bo aharod vith othora if a ^'vriting-to-bo-road" 
obJootiTO ia to ba roalizod* 

Va nood to proTido audionooa or raadora for tho loaxning^oontorod and loaa 
publio vriting of our atudonta* Kanj kinda of vriting aro ono-draft ozporlonooa 
vhioh oan bo produotira and ofton aharod In non-throatonlng vaja vlth 
atudonta and ataf f • 
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Writlag uhloh !■ AotuAlly aad* pablio, hoir*T«v, ahould b« oaxaftaiy proof- 
Mad, with all orrort oomotad bafoxa it ia "pabliahad" and aharad vith a 
vldar aadiaaca In tha aohool, hoaa, and oooaonitjr. 

Graaaar haadbooka. txaditional langixtgt arta '^axta and voxkbooka, aad 
raaouL*oa booka about Tarlooa aapacta and kinda of vritlng ahould ba arallabla 
for atudanta and ataff to raad and dlaonaa. Vhan atudant vriting haa a 
Vrita-for-Lifa puxpoaa and raadara in and bayond tha elaaaroost ahort and 
apaoifio loaaona on apalling, ponctuation, and aantanoa atraotnra arc likaly 
to ba tmdaratood and appraeiatad. 

Writa-for^Lifa actiTitiaa.tTpically Taxying from a fav nlnataa to thirty 

ainutaa* can and ahould ba oonduotad during noat ABE/GED olaaa aaa tinga. 

Bacauaa writing oan ba a povarful laazning tool aoroaa tha curricnluB. 
VBITE-Mov taaelaara do not baliara tLat tha oactra tiM tbay and thair atudanta ' n 
ara apanding on ona-to-ona aad grovq^ vritlng actiTitif a diainiahaa thair 
af faotiTanaaa aa oontant-araa taaohara. VBITS-Hov taachara faal that thay 
ara halpiag to balaaoa tha baaioa. Vbay dc^'t thiak that thair atudanta ara 
apanding too moh tiaa in writing akiUa aad, for azaapla, not anougb 
tim in asianea atudy. 9y balancing thair Inatruetioaal approachaa vith aora 
vriting^ralatad azaroiaaa, ABB/GED praotitionara oan iaproTa thair atudanta' 
writing akilla without any loaa in thair taaching powar in tha othar GSD/pra-GSD 
aubjacta. 

^ ABE/GED taaohara oan halp thair atudanta to baooaa aora ooapatant aad 
ooafidaat writara. 

V« baliara that ABI/GSD atudaata oaa, with larga doaaa of th> VBITB kinda 
of taachar airport, daaonatrata aiffiifioant iaproTaaant in thair writing 
akilla ia tha thraa to aiz aontha that thay ara uaually aotiraly anrollad 
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la our prosnu. That thtj oft«n f««l b«tt«r about thMa«lT*i «• l«axn«rs 
and 'soamnloaton iu a poiitiT* ontooma va haya aaen naay ti^N. 



Baaad on tiia WIITB-How ppojact taaa'a raiaareh, thair oollaotiva taaohlng 
azparianoaa, and tha aaaxiaptiona daralopad Ij tha raxy oapabla ataff of 
tha Vaat Chaatar (Pi) poblic aohoola. 
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yjZJ'S PIGHT THE GOOD FIGHT ! 

Queetionj How do you convert the person who has learned to hide and say, "I'm 
not going to write," into someone who thinks it's important, who recognizes 
the Talue of working at writing? 

Mina Shau^rhnessyis inswer: Jive tried to think of how to say generally how that 
happens; it's so different with different students. One thing I can saj', after 
obserriBg the effeetire teachers in my program and other progr^, is that these 
teachers fesl that the use of the ^ -<^ge, the beauty of the language, the 
privilege of using it well, is a kind of trust. They're not saying to the 
student, "Look, I«m sorry you have to do this, the system refuires this." 
They're saying, -I invite you into this universe of language, and I hope you 
will become a member of this special kind of skilled language group, and we're 
terribly fussy about whether we're going to admit you or not." Now that sounds 
terribly elitist, doesn't it? But that's just the reality. 

We know that teachers in other fields feel this way. A teacher of geology, or 
biology, or psychology, will say, "Well, you're all here in this general course. 
Some of you may maki. it into the sophomore courses. Ibis is a screening process, 
as far as I'm concerned. And this world, of which I'm giving you just a touch, 
this world in which I'm setting just the most modest stpndards, is an exciting, 
challenging, involving world of which you're not yet a member. But you can be." 

Other professions don't seem to have any hesitations with that attitude, but 
we as a profession are so guilty, we feel so apologetjc, we feel that writing is 
over, we keep trying to find new reasons why people ought to learn to write. 
And somehow, maybe this is a post-literate society, but there are many of us 
who feel that it's worth the fight. 



T?! S'f •^T^'^T^ Writers: An Infonnal Discussion with Mina Shaughness- 
Uff^ u? ^ll^l ' Permission to rejcint authorized tylcTE. ' 
onf^ Shaughnessy died in 197t. she wrote a book that was to become 
0^ of the most influential texts in the taaching of composition. Errors A 
^ Expectations: A Guide for Teachers of Basic Vritsn f>, 1977.) 
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getting Off tc the WRITE ^tax'ct Writing Directly to Students 

EeiT^r in the project year, because we wanted to show students 
thcxt we were willing to write with them and for theni, we drafted 
tht letter vhLoh appears below* Befv. ^ we revised the letter and 
distributed it to all of our participants^ we asked some ABE/GED 
students to read and r ^^pond to the first draf t« 

We were pleased to get some oonstructire criticism and some 
other words of encouragement firom our student collaborators and 
edi.t»:rr». With their fuestions and comments in mind, we revised 
the letter and handed ij personally to all of our students: ABE, 
irED, ESL, uid Bruah-up« 

We include George's letter to Project A.B.E* students. Each of 
us revised and personalized our letters to students in other classes 
and programs. As often we could, we tried to follow up the letter 
with a short review conference with each student. ¥e wanted to make 
sure that they understood their roles as volunteers for the WRITE 
cause 

Althou^ it is not as easy to keep \p with project awareness 
activities in an individualized program as it is in a class situation, 
we made a special effort to invite all of our new enrollees to join 
the WRITE-Now Club. Most were interested and veiy willing to start 
with %rriting sample exercises. 



TTPED FlhST DRAFT 10. 

Dear Adult Student , 

Are you taki^ S?SI§re°from ten to thirty minutes each day you 
are here at The Little House to work on your writing skills? 

I believe that most adiikts , ^fncJuSng me, can become better readers 
and thinkers if ?8ey balancs our reading and math studies/activities with 
X daily writing or study activity which involves a writ-'ng exercised' 
If we become better readers axil thinkers, that means we will^lSoml^^"' 
test takers. If the GED is one of your^gSSS&ilolis, so much +he better. 
*eS^ri believe that people who *»ite on a regular basis - to themselves and/or 
to others - will do^ better on most tests than people who are notj^ 

write-Now h&its?^'^ . 
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GED candidates who are 
As you may know now, the new GED te**s, which PA residents will start 

taking in 1988 wir include a short essay as part of the ^ting Skills 

Test. No matter where you are in your ABE studies, trie discipline and fun 

and challenge of writir*; on a daily basis is definitely going to help you 

whether you take^your GED tests soon or after I98B isPSere®. 

There are many wayi'you^San work on your writing skille whil* yopie 
a student at Project A,B.E. Are you a member of the WRITE-lfow Club? Does , ^ 
Gegrge have a special writing folder just for your work? Are you making . 
dai^pentries in your WRITE-Now SfettSJ^. Are you interested ip. writing 
a poem, a sroiy, or a short piece for tBe WRITE-Nw " Jourgaj^^ve you 
been maldng learning log entries? Or dialogue journal entries for <feorge or 
another member of the staff to respond t o?^ 

Now is the WRITE time for all good students to come to the aid of their 
studies. Keep moving WRITE along \sj working on your writing skills at The 
Little House. 

How do you get started? Tell George you want to join the *^TE-Now 
Club right now! 
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Dear Adult Student, 

Are you taking an average of from ten to thirty minutes each day you are 
here at rhe Little House to work on your writing skills? 

I believe that most of ua, adtilt learners all, oan become better readers 
and thinkers if we balance our reading and math activities with dally 
writing exercises • If we become better readers and thinkers, that means we 
will also be better test takers. If the GED is one of our educational goals, 
so much the better for the WRITE reasons! I also believe that people who 
write on a regular basis - to themselves and/or to others - will do better 
on most tests than people who are not ^rfHITE-Now advocates. 

As you probably know, the new GED tests, which Pennsylvania residents will 
have to take after January 1 of 1988, will include a short essay as part of the 
Writing Skills Test. No matter where you are in your studies, the fun and 
challengfi of writing on a daily basis is definitely going to help you arrive 
at a clearer understanding of who you are and what you want to accomplish. 

There are many ways in which you can work on your writing skills while you 
are a student at Project A.3.S. Are you a member of the 'VRITE-No*r Club? 
Do I have a special writing folder just for you? Do you check it and add 
material to it at least once a week? Are you making daily entries in a 
'VRITE-Now Notebook? Have you been writing learning log or dialogue journal 
entries for me or someone else to answer? Are you interested in writing a 
poem, a stoiy, or a short piece of any kind for The VRITE-Now Journal? 

Now is the right time for all good students tc come to the aid of their 
studies! Keep moving WRITE along working on your writing skills. 

Do you want to know more? If you want to work on your wri ting skills 
as an important part of your studies at Project A.B.E., please talk to 
me or to another member of the staff; Do it right nowi 

George 
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^ ^ ^ one of the problena about the way we have 
taught writing In. thla country Is that we have 
tended to talk about It bo much. In ternus of 
vocational necessity and so Uttle In terms of 
how It helps a person make sense out of the world 
he has to live ln«. We have understated what's 
Important^ 

Slchard Lloyd-Jones 

In Papers on Research About 

Learning - Better Testing, 

Better Writing , 198u 
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Where ire j[Ou WRITE-Now? 

Collecting Writing Samples 

After you have welcomed a new student^ oriented him or her 
to the routine of your ABE/GED program, and given the student 
your usual diagnostic tests, you will probably have a feeling 
for when and how you should try to get an initial writing 
sample. How you go about getting the new student to do some 
writing and how you respond to what the student produces 
are two very important matters.. The WRITE-Now approach that 
we suggest is a flexible, individualized way to obtain a direct 
writing skills sample^ 
Read and Write 

This technique is very non-threatening. Give the student 
some appropriate reading materials that he or she should be 
able to read independently^ Allow the student to read a short 
article or brief passage, when the student finishes this usually 
silent reading, have an informal discussion about the passage to 
determine how the student seems to be comprehending the material. 
If all goes well, ask the student to read another selection. Tell 
him or her that you would like to read what he or she writes about 
the material. 

What is the main point of the passage? 
How does the material relate to your 3J.fe? 
What do you think about the situation? 
Would you have approached the problem the same way? 
Students will typically produce enough sentences or enough 
continuous prose for you to get a quick but probably accurate 
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measure of their writing skills,. Make sure that you say 
something positive about the student's initial writing 
sample ► You can always find something good or encouraging to 
say if you focus on the meaning or message of the student's 
writing. Maybe you have had a similar experience, etc. If you 
respond enthusiastically to the student's sample writing, you 
will most likely have a new WRITE-Now Club member for your 
program. 

ABE II Sample 

I find myself talking to people about things that have 
happened in my life since my divorce. When I was married, 
I was in my own little world, and nothing in life bothered 
me. I had someone to depend on, but I found o . that a person 
should have some responsibilities in life. When I talk to 
people about their problems, I . . . 

Comment: This sample indicates that the student should be able 

to make normal progress toward the new GED writing skills 
competency level. 

I like to have interesting newspaper articles and a variety of 
adult reading materials available for this task. If students sense 
that we teachers are comfortable with this procedure, they will 
not worry as much about how you will react to their writing. Of 
course, you should +: .1 them in advance that, although spelling and 
punctuation are important writing skills, you realize that they 
are being asked to write under "test" conditions. Because they 
are expected to produce f writing sample without an opportunity 
to use a dictionary or to consult with anyone during the composing 
process, you will be more interested in what they have to say than 

o IS 
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in the surface feattires of ho» they said it» This little 
pre-writlng instruction will go a long way toward establishing 
a WKITE-Now relationship from the start » 
Write about Yourself 

Sometimes, especially when things aie hectic in your class- 
room, you will want to have new students write about themselves, 
He.ve are a few invitations to write^ 

Tell me a few things about yourself* 

What do you like to do in your spare time? 

What are your interests? 

Tell me about your family » 

Why are you here? What are your ABE/GED goals? 
Do you want to get a job/better job? 
ABE II Sample 

I feel as though I am a very nice person* I like people 
and enjoy children- I have two children of my own, and I love 
them very much* 

I love to cook, dance, and take care of children* 
Some day I hope to have a job as a secretary* I would 

also like to learn more about what is going on in this 

world* 

Comment: This student will soon be working in GED-level 
books* I plan to get some more- focused writing 
from her soon* I don't anticipate any problems 
WBITE-Now* 

ABE II Sample No* 2 

I ended up coming here because it was my wife's idea* She 
thought it would be good for me to go for my GED* The main reason 
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was to look ahead, and try to better myself^ The reason I 
say that is because I aa unemployed due to a physical 
problem^ But before I was told by the doctor that I had 
to look for another job, I was already thinking about going 
for my GED* If I had to do it all over again I would stay in 
school and get my high school diploma . . » ^ 
Comment: This student does not write on a regular basis. He 
knows that he should work on his writing skills as 
part of his studies in our ABE program. Ee writes 
almost as he would speak - a fairly common problem 
for ABE/GED teachers to anticipate. Please note that 
some spelling errors have been corrected in the 
transcription process. Problems with verbs, tenses, and 
sentence structure are also common. The more he writes 
as a part of his studies, the more likely he will prove 
to be an average or even better writer. 
Write in Respo nse to this Essay Topic 

When your assessment of the student's academic skills tells you that 
you will have a GED candidate in a few months if things go well, 
you might want to jump right in with an actual essay topic and 
prompt. Many su-.h essay topics and prompts are available in the 
new GED preparation texts. If the student seems to be comfortable 
With the idea that you want to get a writing sample, offer a 
topic, discuss the GED time limits, stress the "testing" conditions, 
and give the student plenty of lined composition paper. Let the 
student alone for a while, but make sure he or she is not having 
a writing-anxiety attack. If you detect such a fear-and-dread 
situation, calmly talk with the student about what you plan to do 
with the sample essay. We have rarely encountered a serious problem 
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with this approach to obtaining an essay writing sample. We think 
that is so because our students trust us» They are not worried about 
what we will do to their papers or to them* 
Pre-GED Sample 

The one type of program I enjoy watching is soap 
operas. I think soap operas give me an idea on how 
different people with different backgrounds act and 
relate to each other* I like the excitement in a soap 
opera, such as the cliff hangers at the end of a certain 
day or week* 

Soap operas give me a feeling of being in another 
world, a rel axing world, where there are not as many 
problems such as the ones people are faced with everyday* 

I guess what watching soap operas says about me is that 
far an hour or so or a little longer, I like to escape 
from the world, and also the problen 3 that I am faced with 
everyday* 

comment: Noting that this new student took only fifteen 

minutes from blank page to essay sample submission, 
I think she'll be ready to produce a three or better 
essay sample* I plan to encourage her to write iearij-ng- 
centered pieces and to work in the GED Writing Skills 
preparation texts* Punctuation and substantiation problems 
will be resolved* 

Poetic Samp les All owed Here 

It is not unusual for some new students to announce that they 

like to write* A student might offer to write something "creative." 

Another might write on and on, hoping that you will be impressed with 

a long, spontaneously penned sample* 



Handle carefully whatever these poets and prose producers 
submit. There will be time for collecting more traditional 
writing samples as you work with them to plan a balanced study 
Of reading, math, and writing-related materials. As my colleagues 
and I have seen, this kind of creative writing sample can often be 
just as valuable as more usual kinds » 

GED Sample ( Creatiirc) 

Siinshine 

I love the sun, when it melts the snow, 

and everything around has that sunshine glow. 

The leaves return and aU is green. 

I gaze in amazement at God's mighty scene. 

The sunshine on my face warms me up inside. 

When the sun is shining, there's no place I'd hide. 

I love the sunshine and I love a sunny day, 

Its rays of love in God's special way. 

comment: We enjoyed the poem. Because the young poet-GED 
student passed his GED tests well ahead of I988, 
we didn't worry about getting him into expressive 
and transactional modes. We beUeve that anyone who 
can compose such a poem in twenty minutes wiU be 
able to produce a conventional short essay, with 
TOITE-Now support, of course. 
Write your Opinion 

A flniL and very easy method for getting new students to write 
U to ask for their opinion on a short quotation. Write or type the 
-luotation at the top of a piec. of lined composition paper and 
introduce the task.. 

How do you feel about this statement? 
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What does it say about life here and now? 
How does it relate to you? 
What do you think it means? 

Sample Topic: The work of the world does not #ait to be done by 
perfect people (from herbal tea box) 
ABE II Sample 

The work of the world is done by common people also» 
If you wait for only perfect people to do the work, It 
won't get done.. It takes all kinds of people to do the 
work of the world - common and perfect people* 
ABE I Sample 

I know I'm not perfect* No one is* 
Some like to think they are* There may be one but 
you have to die* 
ABE I Sample No. 2 

Well yes I drink tea but do not drink herbal there is nothing 
wrong with it but I reather have plane tea* Yes tea is good for 
going out on picice or sitting around the house. Well I have 
this friend and she is very nice and * * * * 
Comment: We know you were waiting for this last sample* Yes, 

it is off-target and full of mechanical problems, but 
we remain optimistic* After all, this is just a writing 
sample* The best is yet to cornel 
Do you have dozens of Manila folders, plenty of lined composition 
paper, and a good supply of pencils and pens? Axter collecting and 
responding to several writing samples from all kxuus of ABE/GED 
students, you will be moving WRITE along* 

o 
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Dear Student, 

sr, T ^^^"^ *° ^-""^ * sa^Dle. We are interested 

TonlJnll ^n^r.^^^^'i^'^^^"" *° the- writing sa^SeloLc 

^ ^ ^or you to practice 



The automobile has certainly been rejiponsible for 
many changes in the United Stares. Some of these 
changes have improved our lives and some have made 
life more difficult or unpleasant. 

Write a composition of about 200 words describing 
the eftect of the automobile on modem life. You may 
describe the positive effects, the negative effects, or 
both. Be specific, and use examples to support your 
view. 



Instructions 

1. Head all of the infonaation accompanying the topic(in the box). 

2. Plan your answer careftdly before you write. 

3. Use the space on the fi^ont or back of this sheet for notes and planning 
purposes. ^ ° 

^' tli^'lolTr W °°'"P°^iti°^ P^Per provided. Write your name on 

Inn npL f back(e:apty)side of the first sheet. Write on one side only. If 
you need a second sheet of lined composition paper, we have plenty! 

^' yoS SiSJJ^ ''^^ ^""^ ^'^^ bitten and make any changes that will improve 

^' ?iJc!Sro'%*;p^'^*!;°^* "^^J a dictionary, to check your paragraphing, sentence 
structure, spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and usage, and make any 
necessary corrections. ^ 

7. You will have 45 minutes to write on the question. Remember, there is no ri--* 
?op5!^rWr??ni?-' *° ^""^ "^^^ response to the sample essay 
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CHAPTER 3 t V/RITS''Now Journals 

Workshop Participajit : I have heard you talk about learning log, 
personal writing, and dialogue journal entries, and it sounds 
like a great idea, but doesnU the process of keeping up with 
th.e write-Now journals take a lot uf your time? 
WKITE-Now Instructor: We asked ourselves that question when we 
first started to collect, read, and, when appropriate, respond 
in writing to cur students' TOITE-Now Journals > .^e tried to keep 
track of the time we had to spend with the journals. What we dis- 
covered was that an hour or two a week was usually more than enough 
time for completing the procedure. It was and still is worth it to 
each of us. 

Participant: I teach an evening GED class* Do you recommend WRITE-Now 
Journals for GED clac«ies? 

WRITE-Now Instructor: Yes, I certainly do.. I jumped WRITE in with 
learning Iqgs four years ago because I thought the process helped me 
and my GED students. At that time most of us didn't think we'd ever 
see the changes in the GED test that we are seeing now. WRITE-Now 
Journals or whatever you want to ;all them are an invitation to 
learning and discovery • They often lead to genuine growth in students' 
writing skills. At least, that's what we believe from having worked 
with hundreds of ABE/GED students. 

Participant: Please tell us a little more about learning log entries. 
write-Now instructor: Toward the end of a presentation or lesson we 
ask our students to take five or ten minutes to jot down the main 
points of the lesson - what they got out of the lesson. We also ask 
them to write about fuzzy or puzzling aspects of the lesson* These 
entries often serve as a much better quiz or examination than most 
examinations do. They serve as an exam of the teaching as well as the 
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learning. The set of learning log entries tells the teacher a good 
bit about the effectiveness of his or her teaching. The teacher 
eeea that there are usually many different and important learning 
actir.i.ties going on in a given lesson. 

Participant: Are you always happy with what your students write in 
their Journals? 

WRITE-i:ow Instructor: No, sometimes the learning Ing entries can be 
even less than constructively critical. When students write tLings 
that aren't easy to read in terms of how well the lesson went or how 
helpful it was, I need to take a good look at how and what I tried to 
teach. Maybe I went too fast or didn't give the class enough examples. 
Kay be I underestimated what they knew or could do. But I want to know 
when things are going well and when they aren't. I prefer not .,0 know 
whose Journal I'm reading when I study learning log entries. It is 
best to look at them collectively. That way I don't go back to a class 
With any bad feelings toward a particular student. If more than one 
entry points to a need for some re-teaching, I tend to take it 
seriously. I am still the instructor, the one who wants to give them 
their two-hours' worth. 

Participant: lou have urged us to promote the writing of dialogue 
Journal entries in our ABE/GED classes. Can you give us or show us 
examples so that we can try to get started. I'm not very confident 
about my ability to respond effectively to student writing. 
WSITE-Now Instructor: Welcome to the club. We've spent many hours 
reading and discussing several articles in Dialogue ,a newsletter 
which focuses on the uses of dialogue Journals in many different 
educational settings and at many levels, from elementary classrooms 
through college and adult education classes, including ESL programs. 
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We recommend that you consider subscribing to this nexsletter. For 
information, write to The Center for Applied Linguistics, 1118 22nd 
St», N.W>, Washington, DC 20037^ But, to respond more directly to 
your request, yes we can give you some good examples of actual 
ABE/aED dialogue journal entries and instructor responses » As you 
reaa them, you'll see how learning log, personal, and dialogue 
journal entries often cross over or blend into one another* That 
used to bother us, but now we welcome the spontaneity and the 
honesty of this key WRITE-Now experience, 
WSITE-Now Journal Sair^ e Intries and Instructor Responses 

George, ABE has been a big help to me,, but I need to work more 
on my spelling, reading, and math* My spelling ability is very poor, 
I thing I'm OK in math but not that great. And my reading is fine 
untile I come to small words. They are harder to figure out than the 
big ones. You are all very understanding and very corporative with 
my poor abilities. 

Instructor Entry ; Thank you for the compliments! '..u enjoy working 
with you. In addition to the math :-uid reading skills xhat you have 
been working hard to improve, you can also work on improving your 
spelling skills. We have several resources that you can study here. 
Say something to me about looking at some spelling/vocabulary books. 

How are you doing with the reading book that you are using at 
home? You might wish to make a journal entry about a ^tory or 
ai'ticle in that booli.. Thanks for starting our dialogue journal. 
Student; George, this iu more than an ABE class for me. It is more 
l^Jte R concentration place for people in uy situation. Sometimes, 
when I feel depress coming to The L .tUe House, I le9ve here my 
oi: happy self again. Writing and talking to you and othera relieves 
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some of my depresBion. Working at my own pase I look forward 
to coming here everyday if I can» 

Instructor ; When you wrote that our program is more like a 
"concentration place," you made ae think about how important it 
is for all of us to have a place where we can focus our thoughts 
and improve our study efforts* Thanks for making me do some 
thinking this morning. 



Student 2; A lot of people love to swim. There are a few that don't 
care for the water, I like the water, jj. a hot and sunny day, there's 
-aothing I like better than to dive into a pool of cool water. It's 
a lot of fun, and it's very good exercise. It's good for the arms and 
legs, I believe it strengthens the back too, A lot of people swim 
dust for the exercise. Some for the fun, I like both, 
Inctructor; If you can read my writing, we're off to the V^'RITE 
sta;rtl Your love of swimming makes sense to me. You appear to be 
the young, healthy, water-loving , . , , But enough about my need for 
exercise. Next time you are at the pool, maybe a writing topic will 
splash your way. Do you like to observe the way people act in a 
pool atmosphere? Do persons of different ages and stages have their 
owr styles and kinds of behavior? 

Of course, as I know you know, you can write about anything under or 
beyond the sun. You are off to a good start with you dialogue journal/ 
learning log. 

Student 2; To answer your question about observing people, I had to 
laugh when I read what you wrote. It reminded me of when I used to 
hang out in the bars, i»m proud to say I don't anymore, I used to 
go there to play pool, I started to watch the people and was 
surprised to see how they acted* 
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There were grown adults you thought woiad act their age acting 
very ittaature.. Not, everyone acts this way, but many do» Just like 
at a concert, instead of enjoying the music and having a good time 
doing that, some people prefer getting wild and crazy* I«ve noticed 
that these people often drink too much or do drugs- or do both*. It's 
very sad, because life has a lot to offer if you only give it a 
chancer 

Instructor : That was a super Journal entry, We have both apparently 
done our share of observing human behavior in similar environments 
You* last sentence really sajs lot about why we must continue to have 
goals and dreams*. Write on! 



Instructor to Student 3 : You make it easier for us because you make 
good use of your study time at The Little House,. Keep writing. 
Student 3: I had a good day in the class, getting to know the new 
students and their plans for the future. I thank God each day for 
such good f lends, both among the staff and the students * . . ^ 
Instructor: 1 appreciate the kind wordc and ^ ^ ^ ^ Let's talk more 
about the value of getting tc know your fellow students and their 
plans,. It's very much a key ingredient in the student progress 
recipe here at P»dect Ai^B.Ei. We hope that students will come often 
enough so that we can all support one another.. Those people whq spend 
only an hour or two a week ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Student 3 : In conversation today with a staff member at some 

new thoughts came to me about what I might do after I get my GED*. 

I might enter a training program at if I can't get a job* 

My desire is to set a good example and to have a positive attitude 
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concerning my studies here at The Little House • 

Instructor : You are certainly working in the V^llITE directions,. l»m 
happy to read your thoughts on next steps • Remember, that we will 
try to keep you informed about post-GED options* 



The journal exchanges offered above are very good illustrations 
of the many kinds of purposes or functions for tk.s key V/RITE-Now 
process* We write to encourage our students, and they often do the 
same for us* We write to give them options, and they write about 
their needs and concerns* We write to see what they are thinking about, 
and they write to get us to think about their situations* And so it 
goes as we continue to champion dialogue journals in our A3E/GED/ESL 
programs* 
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The work of the world does not wait to be done hj perfect people* 

• from herbal tea box 



write-Now Club Members were atsked to take a few minuten to think and write 
about the statraent from the tea boz« Here is a sampliM? of "t^heir comments 
on and reactions to the statomant* 



If jou wait for someone to do something^ sometimes it doesn't get done* 

- Louise G« 

You have to do the best you can with what you have* 

- Linda B. 



It takes co-operation, groups of people working together, for the 
work of the world to be done* 

My friend M* had a lot of papers to put out for the paper compapy* He 
could not do it by himself, so he had a group of people to help get them 
out on time« 

- Mildred C. 



There are different kinds of teas and different types of people* It 
takes all kinds! 

- Donna R« 



If you wait for perfect people to do the work, it won't get done* 

- Moses S«. 

I am not perfect* Some people likf to think they are, but no one 

is* 

- Floyd R* 

*** until I open my eyes and realise we learn from our mistakes* 

- Patricia W, 

r 
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I have a friend* Her name is D# She is nice to be with, a really 
good friend to me* We have fun together. We are not perfect, and ve 
don't know any perfect people^ 

- Billiejoe 

No one is perfect in this world. Ood gave me a chemce to make 
something of ms life, so I am trying to get my GED. I hoj ^ to progress 
to higher and better things • 

- Maiy T. 

I have a friend who is very nice to me and to othears. It is hard to 
find a friend like that. 

- Cheiyl B* 

The work of the world will never get done if you wait for me to do 
it# r am not a perfect person, but I try to do what needs to be done* 

- Pam C« 



We thank all of the WRITB-Now Club Members who contributed to this 
first short-but-important edition of TEE VRITE-NOW JOURNAL. 
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A ¥HITB-Iov Joonal ItchMuw 

Kr Dog, Jaok 

I b«eaM A pxond oim«r of a dog that I aoon naatd Jack. Jack followad 
■ar taoaband boa* oaa nlgut, and ay chlldran and I fall in lora with hla. 
Ea vaa a raiy fWandly dog - aa long aa you didn't haza ohlldran op aa. 

(kia day ha follovad ona of ua out of tha yard and a oar hit hia. I 
took hia to tha anlul hospital, hut tha Tat oonld not do anything for Jack. 
Ba had to put Jack to alaap. 

It waa a Md day for M and ay childran bacaoaa va had loat a ftiend. 
fhat ia vhat ha vaa- a razy good fjritnd. 

Staff antzyt Chaska for uriting about your dog. Jack. Can you tall aa 
■ora about hov Jack vaa a Ad.and? Eov long did you hava Jack? 

Studant antryi 

Jack vaa a friand W^anaa, iriianaTar I naadad ■nwona to vatoh orar ttj 
childran idilla I vant to tha atora around tha comar. Jack did it without 
coaplaining. Vhan I had to put out tha traali, ha vant in tha yard vith aa, 
no aattar vhat tiaa of day or night. Ha vaa alvaya thara to protaot ay 
ohildran and aa. 

Vhan tha childran vara in bad and aTazything vaa quiat, I could talk to 
hia, and ba vould look 19 At aa aa If to aay arazythiag is going to ba all 
riiht. 

Va had Jack for about a yaar and a half, but va had a lot of fan togathar. 

r^3 
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staff mktrjt lov 70a haT* Jut abovt all of tha piaoaa yon naad to build 
your eoqK>aition about Jaok. Lat*a thlak about vhat 0)ta i^rt - in vhat 
ordap. Eava you a food oponar? I know you bar* a good Middle. Eow about an 
andlacT 

HajU you can do mom undarlinin«/numb«rlnc ao that you oan look at how 
tha final draft aight look. Thia ia azoitin^ ! 

Oiia journal azohanca batwaen an IBE/CSD atudant and hor inatruotor vaa 
an azcitin« VBITS-Iov azparianoa baoauaa tha atudant anjoyad th* opportunity 
to vrita about a fanily pat. Iv vaa alao ravarding to iha inatruotor baoania 
tha atudant did raapond with good aza^plaa idaan aha anawarad tha antzy quaationa 
Baadara oonld now aaa Jaok and ahara tha writar'w faalingi for hin. But what 
happanad nazt waa a aurpriaa to tha inatruotor. fha atudant didn't want to 
oontinua with tha piaoa. Bathar than draft anything nora on that topic, 
tha raadar aakad if aha could wsdta about har Nothar'a Day ■aM>riaa. 

Whan IBE/GED atudanta want to aoTa on to othar writing topioa and projacta, 
thair inatruotora ahould raaaabar that ownarahiu ia rary important. If a 
atudant wants to writa about aoaathing alaa, that ia tha way it ahould go. 
It ia elaar in tha abora azohanga that tha inatruotor waa beginning to zariaa 
and anrlaion tha finiahad piaoa publiahad in aoraa wayi tha writer had othar 
plana. 

Kother'a Say 

MbVhar'a Sty waa a beautifWL day for aa. I hare alwaya wanted a nice 
yard, and I hara a nice big one now. for a Mother' a Say gift mj dangfater 
got aa an uabralU and chair aet. Alao, aa a gift fm ^y aon, I receiTed 
a picnic table. 



Hjr granddaughter and har fanaband cam down f^ Boaton to be with aa on 
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Nothar'i Stj. V* all wnt to ofauroh* and after ofaaroh v* oam« baok to 07 
apartmant and had a cookout In yard. I had mj aothar orar, and va all 
had a nioa tlaa. 

To top it off, *j baat friond trom Taxaa oallad ae to vlah na a happjr 
Mother 'a Baj. 

I aa ao thankfU to God for lotting aa aaa another Mother 'a Bay and to 
hare agr aether and faally there vith ae. It vaa trtOy a beaatifal daj. 

Back to Jack! 

HATiBff vrittM about bar Hothtr'a Baj •zp«ri9no«, tha itTid«nt r«Tl«md 

vhAt «h« had vrltttn about Jaok, aadt upon diaeuaaing tha piaca vith htr 

Inatructor, aha voricad tov&rd a folltrt «oxa poliahad affort. Eara la a 

aalaotion from tha raTiaad vork. 

««««#♦*««« 

Vhan I had to do agr waah, I would h&ra to go down into tha oallar. Vhila 
I vma thara» Jack ifould vatoh tka ohildrana Ha vould juat ait thara and 
vatdh* If aoaaona oasa ixp to tha gata, or aran valk bjt Jaok vould bark 
to lat aa knov that aoaaona vaa thara •* aran thou^ lAio arar it vaa vouldn*t 
ba naar agr gataj 

Qna daj aj huaband vaa vraatllng vith ona of mj aona. Bacauaa 
Jaok didn't knov if ha vaa going to hurt hia or xiot^ ha vant aftar mj 
huaband. That ia baoauaa I had told Jack to vatch ovar aj ohildran. So 
70U aaa, Jaok vaa a r%Tj good babyaittar. 
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11 though th* d«T«lopin« pi«o* hM aoM syntaetioal probl«u, it won't 
tak* meh 0tad«Bt<-iiittxaotor oolUboxfttiac to g»% it raady for abarinff vith 
othar atodanta and ataff . Othar raadara viU gat to knov Jack. Thay vill 
alao hara a battar nndaxatandlsff of and appraoiation for tha vritar. Boat 
of all, tha writar vlll aaa haraalf aa a paraon with aoma thing to aay and « 
vaj to aay it VRITE-Hov. 

■M «J X WW 

In-Service Notes i^nd Comments - 



Exaaples of Learni ng-Centered Writing in ABE/GED Clas 

Write-for-Life 
L.I.U. No. 12 



Our ABE/GED students were asked to write for a few mjnutes on 
variations of "What have I learned?" ,"How well have I learned it?" 
aad"What do I think about what I have read or what we have discussed?". 
An Example From Science 

The subject of a teacher-lead lesson was photosynthesis . The teacher 
presented a short lesson at the chalkboard, asked students to read a 
few pages in a GED science preparation text, and then gave the class 
a short Objective quiz from a GED science preparation exercise book. 
At the start of the next class session, the teacher asked the students 
to write about what they thought they knew on the topic. 

"It has to do with living thingr The change of carbon dioxide 
into oxygen through green plants," 
•••• 

"I can't remenber the formula, but I think it had yo do with stages 
in growth of plants and trees. And different things needed for proper 
growth of them." 
•••• 

"Sunlight on plants helps the color. The leaves take up the l.-'.ght 

through its openings and laelp make the color of the plant." 
• ••• 

"I wasn't here." 



"Help I" 
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"Photosynthesis is how plants make food by taking sunlight and ..." 



*#«• 



"I don't remember anything." 



The key to effective teachl-g is knowing when to review or re-teach 
important concepts that are baeic to whatever is being studied. What 
did this teacher doj les. he went back to hie .LateriaU, re-presented 
the lesson, and gave another qui^ on the subject. The students rewarded 
their teacher and themselves by demonstrating that they had improved their 
comprehension of the topic, students can make quite clear their need for 
individual attention, and they can establish a working dialogue with 
the teacher on how and what they are learning. 
An Example From En glish/Writing Skills 

The instructor prepared enough copies of an article about writing 
"myths- so that his students could read and think about the ideas 
after class at their own pace. During the next class session, after ' 
a Short discussion cf the article, students were asked to do some 
learning-centered writing on one of several positions taken by the 
author. Frank Smith. The position most often selected by the ABI/GED 
students was "lou must have something to say in order tc write." 
Their responses were very encouraging for the mV!S reasons. 

"While writing begins with a thought, it may develop into a lot 
more than the original thought. lou may feel you have very little to 
say. While thinking about a subject, your thoughts may be fleeting 
«a haphazard. Writing may ,o,ce you to focus in and think a lot more 
deeply." 



•3g 



"I don't agree with this statement because we already know that^a" 
lot Of the time we don't think we have anything to say or rather, to 
write about, and then, given time to think about it, we start to write 
Suddenly ideas start to appear on paper, our thoughts at the moment even 
though they may not be important." 



•••• 



"You can write without really having anything to say, at least 
when you start to write. The writing will come from the heart instead 
Of the mind. When you free-writ e and you flow along with the- words 
and the feelings, you will probably have to go beck and read what you 
wrote anyway." 
•«•« 

••I disagree ^dth this statement because writing comes from your 
mind once you start writing. If you take the time and energy, you 
could make a simple sentence into a whole paragraph. You have to 
{ relax,and the train of thought passes right through to your paper." 

A stimulating discussion followed the instructor's review of 
this learning-centered writing about writing. Because the students 
understand that their writing during these activities will not be 
evaluated for "correctness" and grammar, they take more risks and do 
more thinking. 

An Example From Social Studies 

As a part of a short lesson on GED behavioral science exercises, 
the class discussed and wrote about the term "aptitude." This learning- 
centered writing activity helped the students realize that interest is 
perhaps the most important part of aptitude. A related discussion during 
^ the next class meeting produced some student creative writing drafts. 

A Write-for-Ufe class can't progress without a Write-for-Life teacher. 
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WRITE-FOR-LIFE PROGRAM INVOLVED ADULT STUDENTS 
J)l LEARNING-CENTERi^D WRITING ACTIVITIES 



During the 1983-84 academic year, several adult 
students and their instructors participated in the Lin- 
c r Intermediate Unit's Write-for-Lif e Program, a 
special one-year project supported by funds from the 
PDE's Special 310 program. Adult students and staff 
^rom York, Adams, and Franklin Counties participated in 
either control or experimental clanes xinder the direc- 
tion of Mr. George Rutledge, the pioject's coordinator 
and a member of the LIU's adult basic education staff. 

One popular writing-for-learning activity was the 
keeping of learning logs - journals or notebooks of both 
in-class and out-of-». lass entries about the thoughts, 
feelings, and personaJ. growth an-' development of the writer, 
always an adult student in one of the LIU's ABE or GED 
classes. Here are a few sample selections ^ Learning 
Logs submitted by some of G-r-ge's students in his second 
seiaester GED cl^ss at Eastern High School in York County. 
Students were encouraged to do focused freewriting about 
their ABE/GED studies and related concerns as adult edu- 
cation students helping themselves to take important 
"neyt steps" in their lives. 
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General Observation - Avis S. 



When I announced to my children that, after thirty-three vea-s 
? ''S^S^^^'.^ "'^ back to school /l had no^H;! 

I would be asked to do the very thing that had been hardest for 
me in junior high. You guessed it - writing! ^araest tor 

Writing Skills - An Ir- station - Faye S. 

You are invited to a tuppen^-are party SDonsored bv the Golden 
^nJ^S^^r °A ^^^^^"^ '^"-^-^^ Methodist ChSlcS? Mt! Rose Ave 
SV?r^h^^S-o^°2'hItl?".^^^^^^ ^--^^ -"^30 P.M. 

Basic Skii:.: On-the-Job - Janet B. 

After giving it some thought, I guess I'll try to write a little 

in°r/ ^ ^^^^-^ a short timf as a siiesJle^k 

xn a department store in the Men's and Boy's Deot It waJ nnfv 
a part-time job over the Christinas holidays' al?JougJ t.?ey did"^ 
keep me on as an employee into January to hkp take inventory 
Chalk up one basic skill - a little m^th for invenL^^I 

Thoughts on Math Progress - Tammy R. 

^f^^'^i^^^ tonight was interesting but confusing. I have such a 
^hf^^^f"^ understanding fractions. Sometimes I feel as though I am 

L?^^" ^^^'^ understand mith - IvS sim^L 

tel^: J"""^^ I am so uncomfortable in class. I am terrified 

w?n be we have math. I have this stupid illr t^li i 

Liiing coifldeS?: ' ^'"^ ' ^^^e not 

On Writing for Communication - Janet B. 

^fn«^n,^^j:'^K°^^^^''°^'^ "writing," I immediately think of some- 
Irinl ev.^?M^^ S^^^P ""'^ ^ita; I have ?o 

w!S my s^ Sf^^r^t!?- . the years I have e.lways agreed 

IVc^LtiiLr'^^ writing is his only means 

it is^S ^"'^ friends.^ Now I think that • 

It IS not imporcant that he just prints - or^y that he does write 
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Th« Bialogu* Jottxnal hai also b««B uaed with th« Sngliah Ic a 
Second UiigaMg9 stodcnt vfao bopea arwituallj to aooofflplisii hla/liar 
«oal of aoqulxiag tha GED. Lika aoaa aativa Aaaricana, tha SSL atodant 
flnda it difficult to "gat atartad" — to go bayond tha praacrlbad 
taxtbook quaatlon and anavar aathod. Tha Lial^^goa Jouznal halpa to aaai 
tha Initial pain of putting onJa oim idaaa on papar In fiigllah In an 
axtandad fozB^pariiapa for tha firat tina. Eara va aza going to praaant 
aoM atudant-taachar intaractiona and look at tha way aona of our SSL 
atudanta hara galnad confidanca through tha uaa of tha Dialogua Journal 
aa thay bagin thair Writa-Hov Jouznay iu Aigllah. 

Wian Joaa vaa firat ancouragad to uaa hla Writa-How notabook, ha 
raapondad, "I can't. I can't. I can't." "Taa, you can," aaid tha 
taaohar, "Juat urita that - I can't. I can't. I can't." "Hoi Ho!- 
aaid Joaa. "Why not?" aaid tha taaohar. "I can't apall," aaid Joaa. 
Actually, tha taaohar wt Tiot quita aura vhathar Joaa could urita any- 
thing axtaaporanaoualy or not ainca ha had narar dona it bafora. But 
•ha did not lat Joaa knov aha had any doubta. Sha aaid, "That 'a okay. 
I don't cara about tha apalling right now. Tou Juat writa to ma, and 
I'll urita back to you." Although ha had baan protaating rahanantly. 
It thla point ha imadlataly bagan to writa, aa followai 

I got a 7-G R in lay a vay in hilla. thla coata 
1300. dollara. I 'am going to pay arary nonth 
I25.UO dollara. Vant I flnlah to payad, I 'a 
going to atar to racordad BOTlaa, ahova, vraatlin 
■aoh, karata aori. , vaatazn aoTlaa, aafia aoTla, 
■iatazy aoTla. 

Haring raad Joaa 'a "firat try". I hupa you. tha raadar, ara not 
dlaappointadj for I, tha taaohar, vaa dalightad. Tha apalling la not 
inpoaaibla. tha punctuation la gzaat. tiia lack of capitalisation la 
coBBon to tha atudant'a natira languaga, "I 'an" "Want" and "payad" 
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art typieai BL azron, and moat laporUat of a^^ , there ie an inteiligiWe 

ooanmloatioa la vritiac, ^eh oaa be dareloped. Sinoe ve aeet vith our 

■todrate nearly eraxyday, ve have an ideal eettiaf in idnch to vaii: with 

our etudanta at a leiaurely paoe through the deTeiopacntaj. vritin* prooeae. 

Joee haa a ionf dietanoe to trarel bafora zaaohing hie GED goal, hut at 

the tiM of thia publioation, he ia mch aoxa fluent and granDatioally more 

oorraot, and be ^ on hie way. —he ia vz^^^. 

Let na nov loojc at the prosreaa another atudent aade tnm Journal 

entry one to Journal «ntry four orer a tvo-vaek period. "I buy in a 

■tore that. I see aoae ooney down to guard aon^ 

Hy job la very difficult but I anat aalce a good job. beaoe I like" 

Ihia vaa Biat Phan'a <mtire firet entry. After a tan-ainute atruggJe, 

we have two attempt a at a beginning. Tluree claaaea later he wrote 

I like to drive oar becauae I oftwi go to 
■hopping and I go to anyvfaere 1 don't 
liked ay neifi^boiiiood.beoaxiae it-« very 
noiay. I want to get a good Job 
I borrow aome moeny f^om the bank 
I will buy the oar. and the house 

The teacher - hand-written Journal entriea appear to be modeled by the 

ESL atudent, iidiich helpa the atudent to qxiickly develop core fluidity, as 

ia exemplified alao by our next atudent. 

Yuki'a first two Journal entririi were aa followai 

(1) It 'a douvr. 71 °P. 

Whould you tell me aoout Jlair ^efa open 

thia Saturday? 

Vould you tell me about an election 
thia October? 

(2) It 'a cloudy. 76**P. 

I aaw a pv*r^ at court hciae before I came here. 
Could you tell me what wna doin^ them? 

Zheae queations required r/aite eztenaive anawera, and I began to wonder 

vho waa getting the writing practice. I waa alao oonoerr d that perhapa 
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thia Infoinal dialogud n»thod would not b« succeasful with students who ar 
ftoeuatomed to * rigorously formal style of education la their native land. 
To ny relief* the third entry was as follows: 

I vent to the dures airport in Verginla with ' 
ny faoabazid yesterday. }fy mother mig^it oome to the 
TT.S.A from Japan. We'll have to pick her up to the 
dures airport. It's a practice. 

We had two-hour drive. After that we went to 
pass through Washington S.C. to Bartimore in Mary- 
land. We had a good time. Winter will be becoming 
soon, fall is a sentimental season. "Bed leaves", 
I like fall but I feel sentmentalism. 

I was really puzzled by the word "praotiee". fhe ESL student is fte- 
Vuaitlj traasiating his/her thoughts from his/her native language, vnd 
when unable to think of an appropriate Bigiish word, the bilingual dic- 
tionary is used. Sometimes the dictionary is just plain wrong; at other 
times, the student makes the wrong choice. It's -"aiy difficult to sift 
through multiple meanings and shades of meanings. In this case, I told 
the student that I did not understand, and suggested that perhaps there 
was another word with the same meaning in Japanese. She gave me a second 
choice, "inspection". Ho\ we can understand that the student and her 
husband were trying to familiarize themselves with the location and lay- 
out of Dulles Airport before the arrival of the student's mother. 

All of the Japanese students I have net have had excellent pro- 
nunciation skills, but they canuot hear the sound of the letter "1" 
as we say it. Hather, they hear an "r", speak an "r", and as you havn 
no doubt noted in the above entry ("dures" and "Bartimore") write an 
"r". I recall the first time this came seriously to my attention, I 
was concerned that a student had a problem with her liver, when actually 
she ha^ been on an outing to the £iver. in the above entry, Yuki spells 
"fall* and "feel" correctly because she is very familiar with these words 



and hu leazxitd to aptll thm, althou^ nha ftoquently pronounces them "far" 
«nd "fear". On» readily oomprehenda the importance of helping the student 
to hear and to apeak the "1" aound ^n one compares "I fear aentimentaliao" 
to "I feel aentijDental." In addition, as a writing facilitator, you can 
see the influence of vhat ia heard and what is spoken upon what is written 
axid read. 

Spelling is a subject many of us would rather avoid. If spelling is 
a challenge for many nat.ive Americans, ^t is an incomprehensible pheno- 
menon for sonte ESL students- Beyo?;d some simple rules, I occasionally 
suggest to the student that they tzy to photograph the words as they are 
reading and writing them in their texts and workbooks. Some people find 
this helpful. Following are excerpts from the writings of two ESL students 
with major spelling difficulties: 

(l) Martin is from Poland. He had no trouble learning our alphabet. 
He speaks quickly, fluently, but with ftequent grammatical errors. 
He has spelling difficulties in his own language. 

In a 1985 may 1 I and my famile we came to 
United Stade. First we live with one famile. We 
live with them for thre weks. Lader we move to 
anodher famile. 



Vhen I and ny sister go to school evry bory loking 

at ua beks we dont spek Oiglish Bvxy bory 

make funy fjram my. I don't know wy? 



(2) Haheed is from Afghanistan. She has had to learn a completely new 
alphabet and sound system. Her pronunciation is quite good. As 
one looks at her writing, one can see a number of things going on, 
e.g. sometimes all the letters are there, but in a scrambled order; 
at other times it is evident that she is trying to spell what . he 
hears. 

I come form Af^uuiistan. I lik ny country. I 
levi In the U.S.A. I and my mother com to fiiglish 
das. I lik stde Sa^^ish bat for me is vrey defechlt, 
beoas my laxigueg is prsien. }fy anthr brothers and 
ngr sestar go the school. The are stdey Aiglish vrey 
good, beois the are smale. 
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The iSL student t like the native Anericmnt needs a lot of praotioe - 
vritingy vritin^Tv vriting. I usually do not ask the student to vrlte 
on a specific topic for quite a vhile tintil he/she becomes comfortable 
writing informally about his/her ovn real-life situations, or topics of 
his/her ovn ohoosing. Host frequently the student writes about something 
in his immediate past, present, or future, using relatively simple sentence 
structures. As more complex fozms STolve throu£^ study end practice ^ 
ve approach the beglnzLlng of our more formal writing development, leading 
to the writing of the GESD essay. 

The immediate teaoher-feedback to the student's Joucnal entzy seems 
to please each studsnt immensely. Thsy eagerly pick-up their Vrite-Hov 
notebooks, read idiat has been written to them, and often begin their 
next entzy %rithout any prompting. The teacher's response has been 
ixifozmal, referring to things the student has written, asking questions, 
and always making some positive comments and encouraging the student to 
continue writing. This "tender-loving-e^re'' is very important. 

Only a few minutes is needed for eaoh Journal entzy* Therefore, 
the dialogue-Journal process does not seem burdensome, irtille it 
creates a fine student- teacher rapport, and aids motivational factors 
for both student end teacher. The fluency of the student 'e writing and 
speaking is implmented, as well as the more technical aspects of writing. 
The dialogue allows the teacher to discuss aspects of the etudent's 
writing in her response-entry, or include the studezt'e special problems 
in a class leeson without '^correcting'* the etudent's dialogue- Journal 
entries. Everyone writes and has fun doing it! 
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CHAPm k 

IHB WAC-in-ABS/GED CHAPTER 
(Writing Aorosa/Th2-oughout the Curriculum) 

Upon reading a back issuo of the Tirginia English Bulletin , a 
epeoial publication subtitled, "What We Know about the Teaching of 
Writing," ve knew that we wanted to develop a WRITE-Xow chapter 
aiwund the tqtj stiimilating article by Depny Wolfe and Carol Pope, 

We thank the Virginia isaociatiom of Teachers of English for 
authorising our reproduction of "DeToloping Thinking Processes: Ten 
Writing-for-Leamiag TIasks Throughout the Curriculum," It appeared in 
the Spring 19S5(7oluae 35» Number l)issue of the Tirginia English 
Bulletin, 
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Developing Thinking Processes: 
Ten Writing-For-Learning Tasks 
Throughout the Curriculum 



Denny Wolfe 
Carol Pope 

Unless and uni ' the mind of the learner is 
engaged, no meaning will be made, no knowl- 
edge can be won. 

—Ann Bcrthoff, "Is Teaching Still Possible? 
Writing, Meaning, and Higher Order Reason- 
ing," College English (December 1984), p. 744. 

Much has been written recently, in professional journals and elsewhere, 
about writing as a powerful way of learning in all school subjects.' Many 
teachers who have read this literature, or who simply have heard about 
the concept of writing to learn, are generally persuaded that writing is 
indeed an important way of realizing, clarifying, defining, reflecting, 
imagining, inventing, inquiring, organizing, interpreting, discovering, 
decision-making, problem-solving, and evaluating— in short, an important 
way of thinking and learning. Nearly any successful learner can attest to 
that fact. If it is true that we learn by hand (action), eye (image), and 
bram (making and revising meaning through language), then writing is 
significant as a learning and teaching method because it is the only language 
process that involves all three of these functions simultaneously.^ 

John Dewey famously observed that we learn what we do. An apt corollary 
might be that we own what we learn; otherwise, real learning does not 
occur at all— beyond test day, anyway. Providing students with experiences 
that require the development of their thinking abilities is obviously crucial 
to the educational process in any discipline and at all grade levels. Just 
as writing and instruction in writing Jd the development of fluency, thinking 
and guidance in thinking aid the development of learning. Writing is a 
tool by which critical and creative thinking abilities are acquired, developed, 
and honed. For example, when students are thinking— really thinking— 
they use their own language (not the teacher's or someone else's) to formulate 
ide^s, opinions, perspectives, and conclusions. Manipulating language and 



Denny Wolfe is a faculty member the Department of Educational Curriculum and Instruction 
at OU Dominion University, Carol Pope u EngUsh Language Arts Supervisor for Albermarle 
County Schools, 
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symbols in the head and putting words on paper enable students to order 
information and make meanings. 

Thinking and learning are enhanced by using writing to organizr 
information, sequence it, analyze it, study relationships, and perceive errors 
in logic. Dialectical thinking-the process which examines how bits of 
information or sets of assumptions prove and disprove each other-is also 
developed when students apply critical thinking abilities to explore throueh 
writing, possible outcomes of alternative choices and decisions 

Perception is another important thinking ability to be addressed through 

Tk"'!"^"!, c ^''"''y ""^''^ ^'^'""'^ Bono "Us "first-stage 

hinking.-^ Students explore and think about their perceptions in order 
to understand how they make meaning of their observations. Berthoff 
declares that at this stage. "Students can discover that they are already 
thinking; by raising implicit recognitions to explicit differentiations they 
can, as It were, feel the activity of their minds.'^ In addition, recording 
perceptions as they explore and think about them helps students make 
the process of generalizing tangible and accessible for reconsideration 

Following are ten concrete suggestions for teachers to consider as ways 
of helping students use writing as a vehicle for learning throughout the 
disciplines and across grade levels. These suggestions, taken as a whole 
can enhance the development of thinking abilities by requiring studenti 
to explore what ti^ey know and do not know, generalize to determine 
assumptions and principles, and/or apply these assumptions and principles 
within a variety of contexts. The primary advantage of these suggested 
writing tasks is that they invite students to become active participants in 
their learning by ordering and making meaning of prior knowledge as 
well as inventing new knowledge-that is, knowledge which is new to them 
if not to the world. ' 
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Writing to Identify Personal Goals 

Administrators and supervisors expect teachers to establish instructional 
goals; a fitting corollary, therefore, is that teachers should expect students 
to establish learning goals. At the beginning of a term (a semester or a 
grading period)~even at the beginning of a week—teachers might ask 
students to write down several goals which they hope to achieve during 
thai period of lime. The goals may have to do with keeping up with 
assignments better, reading more, studying more at home, working to 
improve study skills, paying closer attention in class, talking Jess to one's 
peers at inappropriate times, participating more fully in class discussions, 
seeking needed help from teachers and others, and o*^anizing to get things 
done more effectively. These are mere examples; if the goal-setting is to 
be useful, students must think inventively and introspectively about their 
own needs and intercsu. The goals should address school-related matters, 
focusing on academic learning. 
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Vlty Vrite in ABE/GBD Claae? 

Write to identify persoxxal goals • 
Vrite to comprehend reading material* 
Write to clarify and reflect* 
Write to define one's own learning* 
Write to suznmarize* 

Write to apply^ to consider the practical value of one's learning* 

Write to inquire* Write questions and needs* 

Write to plan and organize* 

Write to meet one's own needs and interests* 

Write to evaluate* Write about what has been learned and what has been 
interesting* 

X M W ^ MMW MM MM ^* L 

H n H ■ n II 'If MNHHHHHHfir 

Writing can become a powerful force in helping students personalize 
knowledge and become active learners » 



Dear Student, 

Please take a few minutes to read and think about the aTHTE reasons 
we have listed above* Pick one or two WRITE reasons that you like or 
can support from your own life* Take another few minutes to write about 
that reason or reasons* Try to give us an example* Explain why you do that 
kind of writing or wl^y you would like to do a particular kind of writing 
as part of your ABE/CED studies* Tou may begin on the bottom of this 
sheet and continue on the back* Thanks for your WRITE-Now contribution, 

ABE Staff 



Notes/Conments on Possible ABE/GED Applications - 



I 



I give mjr permission the WRITE-Now team to use agr writing in the WHITE-Now 
project. I understand that onljr ny first name and the initial letter of ny last 
name will be used in the project materials^. 

Ham e 

Date 
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In Their Own Words: ABE/jiSD Students Write Al^ut the WRITE Reasons 

Write to identify personal goals • 

I am vritljig to identify nor personal goals. I am coming to this 
ABE program because I need an education and a lot of help to get jsy 
OED# I h^ve been a truck driver most of my life and now I need to learn 
a new trade because I uad a shoulder injuiy^ I -je ^ no longer drive 
trucks* 

I am goi. .J to take training to be au electrician so I don^t have to 
lift anything very heavy. 

Some people may think truck driving is mot a hard -"ob* They are rery^ 
wrong, because I drove five hundred miles eveiy night, putting in twelve 
to fourteen hours evety ni^t# I al9o droTp<id and hooked a set of dou^^es 
three times a aifijit. A lot of people could not tak#* that kind of work. 
Tlxat is how I hurt ny shoulder - dropping and hooking doubles* 

H H A H H H 'H 

I want to get ny GED and get a job that pays well so that I don't 
have to worry as much as I do right now, 

— fcJ »« M M M 1^ 

H II II H WTnr 

I want to get ny GED because I know it will help :ie to progress to 
higher and better things. It will also make me feel good about iqyself. 
When I go for a job and they ask me if I graduated or have a GED, I'll 
be aole, with a big smile, to say that I have my GED# 

M M M M M M M 
It H ■ X HUM 

I would like to have a good Job in a clothing store* Some day I 
would like to have my own clothing store so that my daughter will 
have something to take over when she grows up* She can take over ^ d 
make it bigger and better* 



Writing to Comprehend Rea«Nng Material 

Underlining <• common practice in "academic" reading. But even if 
they do not underline, most readers develop some idiosyncratic system for 
noting what's important in material they read. Responding through writing 
may be a far more effective way of comprehending and remembering than 
underiining, making abbreviated marginal notes, or copying. Writing is 
also a powerful way bv which students can come to have a sense of ownership 
of concepts and information. Students should be encouraged to write, to 
digest, to paraphrase, and to interpret what they read. By writing about 
their reading, students may often better comprehend a sentence, a paragraph, 
or a longer passage than by other strategies only, such as re-reading or 
reading at a slower rate than usual. Both during and after reading, students 

ould wnte to explore and make their own meanings from the printed 
pages. 



Ta Iheir Own Words: ABE/GED Students Wt/te About the WRITE Reasons 



Write to oomprebend readjjig material* 

Tou can lean so nruob by reading* For example , I was working in the 
science book on some questions about heart attack and its vaxxiing signs* 
If you would e^er have any of the symptoms ^ yru would know what to do* 

I think you can leazn so much from books or other reading materials* 
I do a lot of reading, and I can always learn something new. I enjoy 
reading* It is a good way to pass the time* 

W W fct M M M M 

H H R H H n H 

Take time to enjoy activities such as walking* Walking can be 
as much fun as any basic sport* Walkixig helps to relax and strengthen 
the body's muscles* Just start yourself in motion and adjust -oux' 
walking to the conditions* Gradually walk a mile and then two or tltree 
as you become a walker* 

Becoming a professional walker is meaningful * * * * 

T^nr H H n H 

Boys will sometimes get out in bad company and steal and ether 
thing'j* You send them to school and instead they'll be somewhere 
else* That '3 wheire the ouble begins with boys, but * » * • 

II H H H K^T^ 



'Vriting to Clarify and Reflect 

During any classroori learning activity— listening to a lecture, watching 
a film, participating in discussions, or engaging in individual projects- 
teachers might periodically ask students to stop what they are doing in 
order to write for purposes of clarifying and reflecting. They write to clarify 
in their minds— in their wore';- a piece of information, a feeling they might 
be experiencing, a vaguely formed thought, an image, a direction or a 
set of directions that might describe a sequence of steps or a generalization. 
They write to reflect upon what they have done, heard, said, or seen, and 
upon what lies ahead in a particular learning activity. In this way, students 
are invited to think about what they have done, are doing, and will do. 
What students son^etimes perform in a mindless, mechanical way in the 
classroom becomes a thoughtful, provocative, decision-making, problem- 
solving, and engaging learning t^sk or set of tasks. 



la Iheir Own Words: ABE/GED Stxiaents Write About the WRITE Reasoms 

Write to clarify and reflects 

I get soared when I feel pressure and I think I can't do it* 
So I pray and hope 1*11 get through the orisis. I cdvays thizik I*m 
saying or doing the wi^ng thing* But now I have my book. I read it 
everyday to give me the strength to make it anddbal with things. I 
sometimes don't understand about life* I do know that there has to 
be growth. Without growth there is no life. Today I will live. 

Hy attitL^le has changed. When I first came hore to get my GED, 
it was mostly because ny job plans required that I get through t' ^ 
GED tests. Now I want the GED because it is something I want for 
nyself . Now I am wor^^ng with more of a determination. I know now 
that it really helps to have your GED. 

w w w w w w 
m M H m fK m 
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Writing to Deflne One's Own Learning 

At the beginning of a lesson or a class, students might be asked to write 
to remember, to select, and to record what they feel was their most important 
learning about a given lesson or subject the day before. By focusing atfention 
on previous learning, this kind of writing prepares students for what is 
coming up next. At the end of a lesson or a class, writing to define one's 
cwn learning helps students discover how effective their immediate classroom 
experiences might have bec". And later, when their parents or friends ask, 
"V/hat-did-you-leam-in-scuool-today?" -students may be better prepared to 
give a refreshingly substantial answer. Finally, teachers can help students 
use this kind of writing to express how they are learning. In this way, 
students might gain insights into their own peculiar learning styles and 
preferred working environments. They might be asked to use this kind 
of writing to find out what time of day they are most able to work and 
learn best; how much time they can spend working most productively at 
a single stretch; whether they work best in absolute quiet or with, perhaps 
soft music; whether they work best with others or in groups; and what 
sort of working flace and space they feel they need in order to work most 
productively and efficiently. Although the structure of schooling obviously 
cannot altogether accommodate individi-als' preferred working styles, 
students can profit from writing to learn about those styles for efforts they 
make outride of school. 
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III Their Oi#m Words t ABE/GED Students Write About the WRITE Reasons 

Wri^e to define one's own leaxnin^. 

When I started going to this school, I could not read or write very 
good. I tried hard to leam. Now I can read and write a little better. 

We had to work hard and couldn't go to school all the time when I 
was little. father died when I was just a little girl. All of the 
children had to work to help Mother get money to take care of us. 
When we went to school^ all of the other children were so far ahead 
of ua and it was hard to learn what was going on. I just looked from one 
to the other, not knowing what they were talking about. They just passed 
me om and on. I wasn't learning aaything.I was just there until it was 
time to come home. 

iHHHHHt* 

Yenus - 18,000,000 miles out in space. Orbiting slowly and fteely 
with the other dense planets^ its color reflected odd images from afar 
and stranger colors as one came cl08er(student goes deeper into creative 
sci-fi fantasy writing). 



Writing to Summarize 

Writing to summarize means, for example, writing to indicate the 
structural plot of a story; the most significant information in a textbook 
chapter or magazme or newspaper article; the major message or point in 
an essay; the nugget of a lecture, a record, or a tape recording; the visual 
story hne of a film; the hard-won discovery of a laboratory experiment- 
or the essence of an oral discussion in the classroom. More than the other 
writmg tasks mcluded here, writing to summarize is externally oriented 
and directed. Although it is a writing task which certainly may haye 
expressive features, it is one in which the writer often is trying to get at 
the heart of someone else's intention or set of intentions. The student writer's 
interest here is to i.duce something quite large to its lowest terms. Of 
all the writing tasks among these ten, writing to summarize is probably 
the most conventional. Students are frequently required to write summaries 
but usually such writing is for testing purposes only. What we are suggesting 
here is (1) writing summaries far more frequently than is currently the 
case and (2) writing summaries for learning purposes rather than solely 
for testing purposes. 
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la Iheir Own Words j ABe/OED Students Write About the WRITE Reasons 

Write to summarize* 

U#S« leaders indicated ^oday in advance that there will be no 
promises fjrom this summit* The talks %d.ll be about attempts to have 
the U.S. and Soviet x*eps# come to an agreement on the removal of hxmdreds 
of missiles from Europe aiid Soviet Asia. They will also talk about the 
protection of navigation lanes in the Persian Gulf. The siammit is to be 
held • • • 

W W M M >J W 

M A R n H II 

Dr# Pry says that laugfhter is good* Intense laughter can easily 
double the heart rate# Laughter gives many muscles a good workout. 
Laughter also kills pain« 

W X W w< W M W 




Writing to Apply ~ ——^^ 

This task is not one which requires students to fill out forms. Rather 
It one for which teachers ask students to write about the practical value 
of their learning. All of the facts students absorb in school, all of the 
discoveries they make, all of the concepts they acquire, and all of the attitudes 
they develop must have value beyond the teacher's grade book. But what 
value? Students are often quite bold in challenging teachers to tell them 
about the practical value of their learning. This writing task occasionally 
can place the onus on students to speculate about the utility of what they 
learn in school. As a result of such writing-if it becomes the basis now 
and then for classroom discussion— teachers might discover new reasons 
for what they are teaching. Conversely, teachers might also discover that 
jomething they are teaching deserves a much lower (or higher) priority. 
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In Their Own Words t ABE/GED Students Write About the WRITE Reasons 

Write to apply ^ to consider the practical value of one^s learning. 

I don't think there are any differences between raising a boy 
or a girl# Tou have to teach children to have respect for others and to 
assume responsibilities* 

Tou don't need a lot of znon^ to be a foster parent. What you do 
need is a house with love in it. The rules you set for a child to go 
by, you have to stick to yourself. 

What really has me irtc reading and writing a lot is the good 
book I'm reading. When I can't get ahold of that book, I go on to 
something else. I hope to spend some time soon with the GED Reading 
Skills text. 

•^J< J<J^ «aM U 

H H M n TC^^^ 



Writing to Inquire 

For many years educators have been in general agreement about the 
value of inquiry methods of teaching and learning. Yet. the potential which 
inquiry holds as a method of instruction has never been fully realized 
At least two reasons exist for the limited use and check=red career of inquiry 
m the classroom: (1) many teachers have given neither themselves nor their 
studenu enough time and practice to develop the skills of inquiry; (2) some 
teaches have over-used the approach (Johnny: "Ms. Smith, may I go the 
bathroom?" Ms. Smith: "I doni know, what do you think about thaf") 
Of course, students will noi learn to develop curious, inquiring minds if 
they arc not urged-cven pressed-to ask questions. Oral language is often 
not sufficient to promote deep and rich questioning. "Are there any 
questions?" is a query which frequently is met with silent response. It is 
often too easy for students to hide in the group and keep quiet. On the 
other hand, stopping what students are doing (listening to a lecture, viewing 
a film, reading in class) and asking them to write a question tends to elicit 
many responses. The questions might have to do with ( 1) something students 
do not understand; (2) something they would like to know more about- 
(3) a speculation about a relationship between what they are working on 
now and something they have done in the past; or (4) a need to have 
charmed the purpose regarding why they are doing a particular aaivity. 
OI course, many more possibilities exist and will emerge when teachers 
de-briel their students in class after the writing has occurred 
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la Their Own Words: ABE/CED Students Write About the WRITE Reasons 

Write to inquire* Write questions and aeeds« 

Can I %rork on getting my driver's license? Do you have stuff 
that I can study? I hope to take ngr test soon* 

J« M M M 4J «« M 
II M JV H Jl M H 

When can I take my CED tests? Will I be able to finish CED 
testing before the end of this summer? Do you think I am ready to 
take and pass the GED tests? 

X 1^ M M W W 

II H IV Tnrinr 
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Writing to Plan and Crganize 

All of us, from time to time, make lists of '*thirgs to do.'' Busy people 
find this practice necessary— even a means of vocational or professional 
• survival." Teachers often give students direction and advice about planning 
and organizing themselves for school work. But beyond the "teacher talk,*' 
too many times little else happens. As an important follow-up to such 
direction and advice, teachers can urge students to prepare weekly plans 
or schedules, indicating what tasks lie ahead and how students propose 
to manage their time and energies to get their work done well. In this 
way, students can use \mi\ng to realize the efficacy of planning and 
organizing as an app^ ach to becoming more effective in their school work, 
as well as in their lives outside of school. Gradually, many students will 
learn to depend upon such writing to discover the details of what needs 
to be done and the best procedures for coing it. As a corollary, this kind 
of writing enables students to practice decision-making and problem- solving 
skills— perhaps more than any of the other writing tasks fuggested here. 



In Their Own Words t ABE/gED Students Write About the \^TE Reasons 

Write to plan and organize. - 

I am planning a birthday party for my ni^ce. Pi^?t I have to make a 
list of all the material I need to decorate the hall. I also need to 
make a list of the food we fiire planning to serve. Then 1 have to make 
a note so that I will remember to be there on time. 

I plan my shopping by preparing store lists of the things I needo 

M M M W W M M 

r\ #1 « »» 

Welly it*s pre!;ty bad out there today. I had plans to do some 
washing, but I can't because it's raining. I was going to sweap off 
the sidewalk, but it's raining. I was going to have a nice walk, 
but .... 



Writing to Meet One's Own Needs and Interests 

In tlu: late '60's and 70's, when reading was the language process getting 
the most attention in educational literature and in "curricular reform," many 
teachers began to hold "read-ins" in their classes. More elaborately, many 
schools ^established what became known as "uninterrupted sustained silent 
reading" programs. In a great many cases, these practices proved to be 
enormously successful in getting students to read more and better than 
before. With wnting, these same strategies can be equally effective 
Occasionally, teachers can conduct "write-ins" in their classes. Perhaps or 
a week, teachers can irvite students to spend a short amount of time- - 
perhaps ten or fifteen minutes-writing anything of .heir choosing: a letter 
a poem, a personal diary or journal entry, notes to one another, a sketch' 
an invented dialogue, a stream-of-consciousness piece, a joke or the like' 
Students can contribute to the list of possibilities. Two keys to the success 
of this wnting activity are (l)^that the teacher also writes and (2) that 
sometimes an outsider (principal, counselor, community leaHer) is invited 
into the classroom to write with students. Students begin to realize that 
purposes for writing are myraid and that testi ig is not the only reason 
for wri'ing. Students also see that adults actually write; they do not just 
advocate writing. On a larger scale, perhaps once a week or once every 
two weeks, four short blasts of the school bell will signify a time for 
uninterrupted sustained silent writing." Where it is feasible, everybody 
in the school at that moment-teachers, administrators, visitors, as well 
as stud.ats- tops what he/she is doing and writes lor five or ten minutes 
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In Their Cwn Words i ABE/GED Students Write About the WRITE Reasons * 

Write to meet one's own needs and interests. 

Writing will make me happier and a better person. Things are 
coming out that have been inside me for years, 

■X. .M M M X >J X 

HUM ^^r^TT 

I like to help other people. I care about their needs and the needs 
of my friends and mf children. I'm interested in their problems as well 
BB my own. I'm there to help them. 

I write to my son who ia in the ajray all the time to show him that we 
care. 

■M ■»< M M M M M 

■ HUH rt^K ^\ 

I feel good insile. I'm starting to have a positive way of thinking 
theso days. There was a time in my life when I felt there was no need 
for me to live. Now I know I have a lot to live for and I feel good 
about iigrself. I like myself and I'm go:.ng to keep on learning and livj.ng 
Ttyr life to the fullest. 
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Writing to Evaluate 

Finally, at the end of a ^tk or a grading term, teachers can invite 
students to evaluate their learning over a period of time. Students can 
ask themselves such questions as: What have I learned? What has been 
most :ntcrestmg to me? What has been most useful or valuable to me' 
^Zr^^[ t ^ ^hat must I do differently in order to do 

better? Where have I fallen short, and why? What interferes with my learning, 
and how c.., » rontrol the factors which interfere? What do I need to 
s imulate me to do my best' This kind of writing permits : udents to take 
s.ock of themselves and of their learning experiences. If teachers elect to 
read this wntng (and students frequently will want them to read it) they 
can gam ms.ghts into students' self-concepts as learners, as well as learning 



In ISxeir Own Words: ABE/GED Students Writ<* About the WRITE Reasons 

Write to evaluate. Write about what has been learned tind what has been 
interesting. 

I learned that some cf the people are sick and that some oi the 
babies don't survive. There are more old people around today than 
there eon young people. 

I learned that there are some people who can't hear or talk to you. 
Some people can't walk like they used to, I also learned that some 
people retire vhem. they could still do their Jobs. 

^ vt w w w ^ »^ 

M H H II H 

I like my job because there is something different to do eaoh 
night. Bar baring a job, I don't have to worry about a place to 
stay. My job is important because it gives me something to do and 
makes sure 1*11 have food to eat* 

N 4 H n K N 41 



Conclusion: Toward Writing-for-Learning in All Disciplines 

Admittedly, some overlapping exists among the ten suggestions wc have 
included here, but each has its own distinct focus. Teachers who use these 
writing-for-learning tasks in their classrooms— and such teachers are rapidly 
increasing in number— find them helpful as devices for enhancing student 
achievement across the grade levels ^^nd throughout ihz curriculum. These 
are, by no means, the only ones available; enterprising teachers will discover 
and create their own; Such writing tasks are not imended for formal 
evaluation in the conventional sense. Although teachers may read them 
and, perhaps, devi ways to reward students for writin^, the tasks we 
have presented here arc for learning rather than for testing. 

Bob Tiemey, for twenty-eight years ? biology teacher at Irvmgton High 
School in Fremont, California, has reported success with the following 
approach to using writing as a way of teaching science: (1) determine what 
the students already understand by having each of them write down one 
or two things they know about the subject, and poll the class; (2) ask 
the students to formulate one or iwo questions they really want answered; 

(3) give short reading assignments requiring an expressive writing response; 

(4) set up a lab t.iat lends itself to student exploration, and do not answer 
any questions during the lab (require the students to write any questions 
on the lab paper); (5) after the students have indicated interest, outline 
a lecture to respond to their interest; (6) during the lecture, pause about 
every ten minutes to allow students to react in writing; (7) assign homework 
that requires vriting-to-think activities; (8) complete the unit with a short 
essay iest.^ Here is a teacher who has incorporated a variety of writing- 
for-learning tasks into a cohesive plan for classroom instruction in biology 
Other teachers can do — indeed, are doing — likewise. 

It is important to think of writing-for-learning tasks, not as isolated 
assignments or Tillers" for unused class time, but as a serie: of forays 
into connected discourse which provides students access to piaces inside 
their own heads. That is to say, as Tiemey has demonstrated, that various 
writing-for-learning tasks can be integrated to inform and re-shape the ways 
by which teachers prepare and organize students' lessons. Most importantly, 
writing can become a powerful force in helping students personalize 
knowledge and become active learners. 
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CHAPTER 5 

A Typical WRITE-Now GSD Class 
f 6:30 P.M« 

The inatructor arrives, notices that one of the chalkboards cannot be 
used, and begins to organize handouts and exercises for the two-hour 
GED class* 
6tk5 P«M« 

Two stuaents sarrive. While one catches up on last week's math 
assignment, the other pulls a .hair up to the desk where the instructor 
is sitting and begins to discuss a piece of writing that she wants to 
do on her own* 

'•Well, George, here is what I wrote last night. I hope you like it." 
"Do you like it, Nancy?" 

•Te*', I think it is going to work. My husband hopes I can give it to 
our pastor next week. Do you think I can have it ready by then?" 
f "I think you have considered all of the questions that your readers 

%fill ask. I get a big kick out of the way you invited people to volunteer 
for the fe 

"Tou nave to know the people ia our congregation. They need gentle 
persuasion. " 

"Did you mention where th^ should put the stuff for the auction?" 
"Good point, I forgot to add that part." 

"Fix up the lack of parallel structure at the end and you are ready to 
go with this piece. It should receive favorable attention from your 
readeis. Tou are polite, and you are not afraid to put some humor into 
the letter." 

••Thanks, I'll show you what it looks lite when it ia 'publishud.'" 
^ 6:50 P.M. 

Most of the students are present. The instructor hands out a punctuation 
•zeroise. He t*.:is the class to go ahead with the exercise for a few minutes. 
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7t01 P.M. 

The instructor foimally greets the class. He has already spoken infrnnally 
with Bost of the students. 
7:02 - 7; 50 P.M. 

The instructor goes over the math lesson from the last meeting, putting 
some problems on the chalkboard that is available. A few students request 
and get a detailed review of some difficult problems. 
7:31-7:45 P.M. 

Ttie students are invited to continue with the punctuation exercise or 
to make WRITE-Now Journal entries. The entries can be prirate, learning- 
centered, or written for the instructor to comment (dialogue journal). 
Some work in their own notebooks; some in inexpensive composition books 
supplied by the instructor. 
7:46 - 6:01 P.M. 

With students volunteering to explain their answers to the punctuation 
exercise, the instructor leads a complete review of the assignment. 

"Remember, we talked about some of these punctuation problems last 
week. I picked this exercise for us to go over because I noticed some 
similar problems in your journal entries." 

"Can you ;,lve us some more practice on these common errors?" 

"Yes, I have an exercise for you to do for unofficial homework." 

"I picked up on that last problem with the fuestion mark. Tou checked 
it in the margin of ay WRITE-Now Journal." 

•■Good for you. I hope we can make connections like that with our 
individual writing projects." 
8:02 - 8:15 P.M. 

The instructor introduces a miui-lecture presentation on a social 
studies concept - supply and demand( economics). He refers to a few pages 
i» the class text and puts a few tents on the chalkboard. After a short 
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lecture, ill\istrh,*ed by two recent newspaper articles, the instructor 
asks the class to do some leanaing-oentered writing. The students 
quietly summarize what they have learned or understood from the lesson. 
They also write about ideas and teims which were not clear. They write 
some specific questions about the lesson. This activity takes about fire 
minutes. 

8:16 > 8;50 P.M. 

The instructor invites the class to ask questions, off the tops of their 
heads or tron their learning-centered writing. He responds to their 
questions and comments about the social studies mini-lesson presentation. 
8^31 - Bik5 P.M. 

"Tonight we want to spend a few precious minutes sharing examples of 
growth in writing - your feelings and illustrationd of real progress in the 
WRITE directions." 

"Can we use our WRITE-Now Journals?" 

"Certainly. You can also point ^o or read examples from your %rriting 
folders. Sons of your projects would be very appropriate illustrations." 

The class breaks into sharing groups of three. Because a s-'-ueent is 
absent, the instructor joins the pair sitting at the back of the room. 
Because he is familiar with each student •s writing preferences and styles, 
he is able to take the missing student's place without any fuss or muss. 

Each student takes a turn at leading the small-group discussions based 
on actual student writing efforts. There are some moments of laughter and 
some very q' iet moments when the groups reflect on the writing that has . 
hem shared. As support croups, designed and organized to get everyone 
intc a write-Now mood, the students work well. Only one student seems to 
be uneasy about the activity, and that uneasiness, the instructor suspects, 
has been prompted by the subject of his classmate's short piece on divorce. 
The uneasiness will pass« Another topic will help to get the student into 
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a more caring^ open mood. 

a-he shftiduff activity concludes with a reading - a foim of publication - 
to the group by one of the students. The instructor has already cleared 
the way for the oral presentation of the student** short pie^je on raising 
children. After a brief silence for peer infuiiy and support, the student 
asks for and gets some : astruotire criticism from her classmates. She 
will probably submit ^cr piece to a local parenting organization for 
possible publication in a newsletter, 
e:k6 - 9;00 P.M. 

The instructor introduces the math assignment, puts some sample 
problems on the chalkboard, and then goes over the steps involved 
in solving a few of the problems, 

"You are welcome to write through the steps in your journals. That works 
well for some peop'e, but it's up to you." 
9»01 » 9t0^ P.M. 

"If anyone wishes to have me respond to a dialogue journal entry, please 
put your notebook or journal on the desk. Don't forget to look for that 
article in the Sunday paper. I'll see you on Thursday." 
9iOk - 9:10 P.M. 

One student remains to talk privately with the instructor. He is the 
one who was upset by the piece on divorce. 

"I hope you weren't worried my silence during the sharing time." 

"I was a little concerned. How do you feel about what your group 
discxissed?" 

"I guess it hit too close to home tonight. But that's not really 
anyone's fault. I'll have to learn to deal with thvSbe things." 
"Maybe you will write about it?" 

"No problem. That might be a good idea. I'll let you know." 
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9:^5 - lOiOO P>M> 

The Izistructor is now at home, relaxing in his basement '*offic6o** 
With classical nusic ria the local public m radio station adding to tho 
WBIZB-Hov moodyhe spends a fev minutes with the six WRITE-Nov Journals 
that his students gave him at the end of class. 

Ha usually does this reading as soon as possible after each class 
because dialogue journal and learning log entries often giro him valuable 
information to use in planning for the next class. Tonight he reads that 
two students want to go over a previous math lesson. A third student wrote 
that he hopes to get a prcmotion when he peisses the GED tests. Two other 
students want the instructor's feedback on their personal writing projects. 

Our WRITE->Now insti actor makes a few dialogue journal entries and writes 
a note to himself about looking for a pamphlet that might be of interest to 
one of his students* After selectiag a reading exercise for next time^ he 
puts the journals into his briefcase ^ turns off the desk light, and goes 
baok upstairs to watch a game with his son. 

Special WRITE^Now Tip 

Try to plan a balanced session of reading, math, and writing/writing 
skills activities. [Rxa typioal GED class described above occurred during 
the middle of the s^ester. The journal-writing and sharing-^group 
procedures had already been established. The students knew what to do 
and, even more important for the WRITE reasons, they knew way they w^re 
doing these exercises and projects at home and in class q They didn't see 
the write-Now activities as anything special; they considered them to 
be natural and expected ingredients in a 6ED class recipe for success. 



HELPINS OUR ABE/GED STDDEirPS TO REALIZE THE 
POWER 07 COMPOSING 



• • • I recosmend that teachers derote more classroom tiae to 
obserriajf students write and to acquainting students with the idea 
that each of than has a composing process • Once students gliaqpse what 

it is thoy do as th^ write, they often become willing - and eren eager - 
to refine, change, or e^ch their writing habits* At that point, 
teachers can work quite effectively on a whole range of composing 
skills, and they can introduce editing as one important skill among 
mazqr« 

• • • Th^ may call upon editing rules and teachers* comments as a 
way to help them say what they mean more clearly* But when they 
recognize that what th^ want to communicate is something only they 
can construct, they will realise the power of composing* 

Prom: Sondra Perl's article, 
"Unskilled Writers as Composers," in 
New Tork University Education Quarterly 

1979. 



CHAPTER 6 J THE WRITING PROCESS 
T»fo Valuable Resource Texta 

The discussion which follows describes the writing process and offers adult 
educators some suggestions for process-conference teaching. Alan Ziegler's 
The Writing VorkshoT) - Vol. 1 and Donald Murray's Learning by Teachin;^ are the 
basi i sources for this relatively short introduction to the 'VRITE approach 
Both books are included in the bibliography. 
The Writing Process 

An essential step in creating an atmosphere conducive to writing is to 
discuss with the students how complicated and difficult writing can be. Tell 
them that even the best writers make mistakes, lose their way, cross out, and 
are constantly reminded how hard it is to write well. Tell them that good writers 
tend to mark up their papers more than others. Our students probably don't 
realize how difficult it can be for a good writer to put down a series of 
flowing, effective sentences or lines of poetiy. So, when --hese students can't 
write easily and/c r quickly, thev get dijcourag-d becauc tftey assume it is 
b ::ause tiiat can't do it at all. They shouldn't feel like they are inadequate 
because a stream of beautiful phrases doe: n't "now lik^. wa^er at the turn of 
z tap." 

Any discussion of the difficult;- of writing should be prefaced by saying 
that students should feel comforted at how well thay do considering the complexity 
of the task. Rather than feeling intimidated by their writing problens, an 
understanding of the writing process can help them do even better. 

After many years of emphasizing- product rather than process, in the last 
ten years education researchers have turned their attention to identifying 
coiaponents of the writing process. Although there are no foimilas, there are 
patterns, and several models have been presented of the phases that occur during 
the course of writing(aee guide for process models). The writing process differs 
from author to author, end each author nay vaiy the process fl-om piece to piece. 
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Because the phases often overlapi the writer is constantly selecting and 
rejecting words and thia^ing associatively throughout the writing process* 
Phases of the Writing Process 
Prewritimi^ 

Prewriting is pre- *writing» It includes everything ttiat we do to get started* 
Thinking can be prewriting* Doodling can be prewriting* Mft if-Sn g lists can be 
prewriting. Asking questions can be prewriting. It is what we do before(pre-) 
we begin writing. It includes getting into the mood and thinking about and 
sorting through potential material. This phase nay occur anytime. An idea is 
forming. The writer may not know what, but he can sense that something alive 
and clear will emerge. 

Prewriting can involve more than this. Sometimes a faint glimpse of an idea 
v-11 work itself into a clearer picture, the subject eventually enlarging i-^-aelf 
xintil the composition's shape and scope are almost complete in the writer's mind. 
A poet once commentedi "I wrote a poem on the subway today. Now I just have to 
put it on paper." 

Prewriting can consist of coming up with an opening phrase or a tentative plan 
of attack - anything to help eliminate the often threatening blankness of the 
empty white page. Some writers ease slowly into writing, while others skip 
prewriting and jump right in to drafting their thoughts. Many of our students 
do not realize that they may need an incubation period before they begin writing. 
They should not feel pressured to get started right away. We should help tliem 
understand this, and we should avoid admonishing or helping students who have 
not begun to write. In fact, they may actually be engaged in prewriting. 

Exploratory Writing 

This phase is sometimes partly incorporated ^nto the prewriting phase. During 
the exploratory draft, writers find it helpful to concentrate on what they are 
saying without consciously diverting energy into grammar, punctuation, sentence 
structure or overall form. They should try to suppress such self-critical thought 
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as, "This idea isn't worth much" or "Thi unage doesn't seem appropriate." 
The mind should be fluid ai this stage and every form of resistance to a 
complete release should be rejected. Alt..-ogh it miy be ea<:y for us to walk 
and chew gum at the same time, it is extremely difficult for our minds to 
think creatively and critically at once. 

Many writers find that "fretwriting"(automati'-. writing or brainstorming) is 
ta. good tec mique for explorat writing. Preewriting consists of writing non- 
stop without pausing or looking back, usually for a set time period. If writers 
get stuck, they can writs, "I don't know what to vrite" or "I 'a stuck" or they 
can write about their physical env:.ronment("I^ u -'irts" ot "I hear a bird 
singi ^ outside"). The idea behind freewriUng is to keep the creative .li'ces 
flow:'-ag, 

Preewriting is a device to help writei-f get down those often elusive firs':- 
words, one of the biggest yToblems writers face. Anything that gets them goii< 
•we should hy, Alan Ziegler cautions os net to hold our students accountable 
fc thei- exploratory drafts. Our main concern should be that they write, 

•pevelopmentA?. Writing 

During this phase, which may span several drafts, the material is shaped. 
Writers becomr. more conscious cf Language and structure as thay develop and 
connect ideas Thsy remain open to expansion and change, but they narrow in on 
the finished product, 

Developnental writing includes the first stage of a two-tiered revision 
process, which wrxter/teacher Donald Murray calls "internal" and "external" 
revision. As Murr!*y sees it, internal revision inclu^'.cs "everything writei ; do 
to discover and develop what they have tr say, beginning with the re.iing of 
a completed first draft," 

Writers decide what they wa- to say, and they matce changes to insure that 
they are f. rn^ it in the best way possiMe to meet the demands of a particular 
piece. At ths eat of this stage a wilter can rea.' a piece in search of ^ differences 
between what he or she hoped was written and what he or she has actually written. 

83 
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Then the writer tries to eli m i n ate those differences. External revision occurs 
when the writer has produced either what he or she set out to accomplish or 
sotaething that took shape along the way. In the final stage of revision, writers 
make their work presentable to their readers. They pay special attention to 
grammar, punctuation, and senteiica structure. This is the time when writers 
reach for their dictionaries and usage books. They pay attention to the 
conventions of form and language, mechanics, and style. 
Last Loolc(s) 

After completing a piece of wilting, a writer often lets it sit for a while - 
ail hour, a day, or lor^r - before taking a last look. A mistake or another 
way of saying something may become apparent. 

No one model of the writing process can describe )iow eveiyone writes. The 
model I've given through Murray and Ziegler ie a point of reference. Ir actuality, 
the writing process may r.ot proceed in a linear way from start to finish. 
Writers often move f jrward and backward among the various stages as they work 
on a text. Ziegler sjjys that students should bp cautious alyat constantly jumping 
forward to e7.temal revision. Not only can this break the flow of writing, but 
students might spend ten minutes working on one sentence, only to delete the 
sentence later on.'»Writing is a constant process of discovery nd unfolding as 
a piece develops." 

Getting Started i n the WRITE Dir ' ictioriS 

In the early conferences or class meetings, we can go to the student: and 
ask them questions about thei:? subjects. If they don't have subjects, we can ask 
questions about their lives. Wxiat do they know that we don't know? What are they 
authorities on? What would they like to know? What ould they like to explore? 
Wa need to be friendly and interested in them as individu/ils , as people who may 
have f omething to say* ^ / 

As their drafts begin co develop -jid as they find the ^eed for focus, we 

i:D?r * ^" tiy to be a fallow writor /ho shares his 

feJML ^ witin* problems, his own search for meaning and fo«i. 
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Finally, as the weaning begins to be found, we should try to lean back and 
be more of a reader* We should be more interested in the language and in clarity* 
We should begin detaching ourselves fjrom the writer and from the piece of 
writing which is telling the studt^^it how to write it. We should become faccinated 
by this detachment which is forced on student and teacher as a piece of writing 
discovers its own purpos o (Murray )• 

Early in the Process - Don't ask a student what she thinks of her paper* Instead, 
ask questions such as the following: 

What'^ your purpose in this paper? 

What are you trying to do in ;his paper? 

Have you read it to a ftiend? 

What did you learn from this piec^i of writing? 

What parts of the paper do you like the most? 

What surprised you in the draft? 

What parts of the paper did you have trouble with? 

Later on: 

Where is the piece of writing ta :ing you? 

What's the most important thing you're saying in this paper? 

What happened after this? How did you feel? 

What questions do you have of me? 

What do you intend to do in the next draft? 

What can you do to irj.ke this beginning better? 

Can you think of a different way to say this? 

The words on the page don't tell me tliat* How could you write it to let 
the reader know? 

Students have a right to expect the teacher's opinion of the work, and the 
teacher has a professional obligation to give it, but don't t*^ .j. the students 
eractly what to do* Don't do it all for theiu* They must think for themselves* 
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Listen to the students. How are they responding to your suggestions and 
questions? The conference should be a genuine conversation. Where are the 
ideas coming from? If they're all coming from the teacher, then the students 
aren't really participating, just appearing to be. Lead students to talk about 
their special interests in more detail. As discussion narrows, they will often 
rind topics and purposes. Conference teaching is an indirect method designed 
to help students find their own way. 

If we want to encourage our students to write for life, we have to help them 
become actively involved in the criticism of their works. We have to offer 
support and learn how to ask the right questions. 
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Srany Volf« and Bob«rt BmimLng In Ifai cing for Leaailnf; in th# Cont»nt 

Art— (1983)9 off«r a detailed •xplanation of a proooaa for using vriting 

to taaoh satorial in axsy oontant araa* Tha phaaaa of the procaaa inoluda 

prariaiony rtfl otiony aalactiony aaro drafta^ firat drafta, paar inquiry, 

initial rariaian, taaohar inquiry, farthar rariaion, and araluation or 

publioation* Tha aztandad azanpla iriiioh follow jma uaad auooaaafully in 

a typical araning G3B) olnaa* It illustrataj a procaaa .pproaoh to mriting 
« 

in nathanatica. 

Frariaion - I aakad mj atudanta to think about vhy tha ability to add, 
aubtract, mltiplyy and diTida ia inportaui; in aK)daxn aociaty* Aftar ona 
■inuta I caTa atudanta an opportunity to raapond and placed thair idaaa on 
tha chalkboard. I thm aakad than to rank tha liat in tazma of paraonal 
inportanca* 

Baflaction - I aakad tha GED atudanta to look at tha top thraa raaaona 
on thaxr liata and ohooaa ona vfaich thay could azplain aoat fully. I 
urgad t' an to conaidar idiich ona thay could argua aoat parauaairal; about 
aa an inportant raaaon for laaxning baaic m&tlaanit tica akilla. Thiy vara 
giTan a few ainutaa to think about thair idaaa. . 

Salaction - Va talJcad about poaaibla rolaa thay could taka with thia 
vriting activity. Thay could aalact rolaa othar than thair actual idantitiaa, 
but Boat dacidad to vrit^ aa thanaalyaa. Thay vera diractad to vrita a 
paraonal notdCnoda) of exactly 100 vorda to a fif1b>,^radar - tan yaara old - 
(andianca) azplaining vhy thair aalactad raaaona vara Indaad iaportant onaa 
for aaataring baaic aathaaatica (topic, purpoaa). Sach atudant vaa aakad 
to vrita fjraa tha "I" point of riav. Thair notaa vara to appaal to tha 
intaraat and cooprahanaion abilitiaa of a tan-yaar-K>ld (flavor) • Thay vara 
aakad to ai^Oi thair finiahad notaa. 
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Z«ro Craft - I aalMa th« oImi to Hak* liita of reaaont a ton-yaar-cid 
mif^t baT« for fa«lin«> that laaxnlng baaic aathtaatioa la not iaportant. 
Sach atudtnt naa to vrita down thraa poaaibla raaaona a tan-yaar-old aigbt 
aa^raaa and than Jot doim vorda or pbraaaa thay ai^jtit uaa in trylztg to 
oountar the child raaaona. Thia phaaa of the wi^iag prooaM ia of tan 
daaoribad aa tha prawriting phaa , a tiM during whioh vrltara do all of 
tho thin«t thaj do bafora thaj actually work at producing a first draft. 

Pirat Draft - Thia la an attaapt to urita affactiraly according to the 
alenenta in tha Selection phaaa. The atudante had to explain why the 
reaaon(a) they aelected vare iaportant for learning baaic aatheaatica (topic, 
purpoea). They had to reoaln in their ohoaen rolee. The flavor had to 
appeal to a ten-year>old'e luteraeta (audience), and the peraonal note had 
to be aa doae aa poaeible to 100 vorda. Thia vaa their vritlng aaaiffiment. 

Peer Seriev - I dlrided the elaaa into paira at the atart of the next 
olaaa aeeting. They vera giTen the diractiona vhioh appear belov. 

1. Count the nnnber of vorda in your partnor'a note (firat draft), 
itexk tha 100-vord point. 

2. Count the nmber of aantanoea. 

3. SiTide the nmber of aantancea into 100 to get tha ayerage nuabcr 
of vorda per aantanoe. 

k» Count the nanber of vorda of aora than tvo ayllablea. 

5. Add the total mmbcr of vorda vith acre than tvo ayllablea to the 

areraga aaiiber of vorda par aantanoe. 
S. Multiply the total dy .i» to dataaaine hov ai^ple or oonplez the 

vrltlng ia (the lover the product, the aiapler tha vritisg). 
7. Bead TOUT partner* a note to datezaina lAiethar ha or aha haa iklllfnlly 

haadlad auoh aattara aa topic, puzpoaa, and audience. 
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8. Try to your partner one or nor* an^geitions for i«proTin« th« 
mrltln^. 

HtTiiioJi - Sftoh stodMit vu Mk«d to ohook all oigfat Itou deioribod 
AboT* Md to r«oonald«r aU prariona phaaoi, v«kln« daoiilons for poitibl* 
laaiproTMMnti In tb« not*. 

Taaohor B«t1«v - I eollootod tho not«i, rtad then, and ohackad thalr 
produoti 6 aboTo). I than aada ansgaitlona for raTiiiou. 

iariaiag - Stodanti vara iarltad to produea rarliiona basad on tbair 
own faallnga aitd thair raaotiona to wj an^ctiona and thair olaaaaataa* 
ooHBtnti. Editing alio took plaea in aoit caaai. 

Svalnation or Publication - Va talkad about vfaat thay bad laaxnad txom 
tba antiia aetirity, Santanoa ooaplazity vaa tba aoit praiiing oonoazn in 
tha raviiion phaaa of tha prooaii. Moi^ of tba itudanti bad co^p^iad aotaa 
wbich vara probably too ooqilaz for tbair atr • ^lad andianoa. Savaral ■^ente 
did publiih thair notai by abaring than vith childran. I alio ooavlat^d tha 
aaalffiMnt and aakad mj dao^htar to raad it. Sha aakad aa to typa it baoauaa 
ay bandvriting vaa iloppy.' I did. 



Adaptad f«» Wolf a and Bailing (pp. 7>7U). 
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Vfaj Jam» Should Mutar BmIc Math Skilla 

Saar Amu, 

Baccna* I as a taaehar of adnlta who hare not boon ablo to oosploto 
thoip high ihoool atudloo, I aa oonooxsiod about your ooaooX wik, •■pooially 
your aath atudloa. I think it io important for you to loam cow to add, 
aubtraot, mltiply, and diTlda vhol* mubara, Antotiona, and doci)i^<ao boeauao 
your ability to aolT* poraonal and practical aath probloam will onablo you 
to koop your l-4iYldual and faaily financoa organiaod and balanood both 
bofozv ^ad aftar your ooaplata your foxaal aehoolln^. Tou and I hara talkad 
about your lnt<iraata and your taleata aa thay night laad to oaraar opportunitiaa. 
Eran though you haran't axpraaaad a daaira to atudy or vozk in a aath-ralatad 
araa, you nUl alvaya naa I a Manand of tha baaiea in ordar to nanaga your 
poraonal financial affalro and kaap aoourata raoorda of your aaploymnt 
atatiatioa. Chaokbooka, pay atrba, and budgat planning forma will ba ^t 
a fav of tha noxaal, ragular aath ehallangaa you will hara to aaat aa an 
adult. 3y tha tiaa you ara in your tvantiaa, tha natk aklUa raquirad of 
tha ararags paraon in ordar to aiwriTo will ba at laaat aqual to lAif t you 
will ba attaq>ting to naatar in tha 10th grada. Juat look at tha fadaral 
inooM tax foxu that I had to co^plata laat yaari Pay attmtion . aath 
claaot inna; you will hara to aolra aath problaaa in lif'> that ara oonaidarably 
hardar than tha adding and aubtracting you do now with your allowance and 
good-bahavlor maaiar pay* 

LOTO, 

£ad 
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Bov MftXiatio is it to ffo throng mil of tha staps that Volf« and Saiaing 

dMcribad and illoatratad in Vriting fo ^ I^^yri4ti ^ in the Contant Araaa? 
ViU., M, ma ABE/GSD tamobara in trmditionml pxograM, hmTa tba tiaa and tha 
mMTgf to prapmra for and oonduot auoh aztanaiTa writing motiritiaa? 

Ottr Baaponaa 

I nanmlly taka mj GED olmaaaa throu^ ona ar tvo azarciaaa ma artanaira 
ma tha amth/vriting mctiTity daacribad ahoTa. I faal that it glTaa tha 
atodanta m ohmnoa to gat into tha ooncapt of vriting ma m procaaa. Thay 
oftan ooBDant on tha vmja thmt thay hmTa naad writing for paraonml grovth 
and daralopnanty and thay ftaquantlj ahmra aoaa of thair Aniatrmtiona vith 
on-tha-Job uki in-tha^oonmmity inriting tmaka. 

Looking to and Wyond I9889 I plmn to oonnact our azpariancaa vith aimilmr 
meroaa-tha-cnrrleulim writing motirltiaa vith th^ ^la (hol^atio^ boainaaa 
of gatting fro! an maaignad aaaay topio to mt lamat m ramaonably good ahort 
aaamy draft. Ona of agr atrataglaa vill ba to vorir through anocaaaiva 
mpproziamtiona of vriting azarciaaa thmt vill glTa mj atndanta aoaa prmctioal 
vriting azparianoa. Tbeij ahould faal nora confidant about tha otaallangaa 
of tha nav GED \U.ting Skilla Taat bacauaa thay hara alraady produoad aoaa 
piaoaa that could ba uaad for publication in or outaida thair GED claaa« 

A VBITB-for-UKB Illuatration 

Qjr vagr of praviaion. gatting tha daaa into tha procaaa azareiaa, I ramd 
m looml navapmpar mrticla mbout ^ rary racant and controraraiml amttar. I 
auggaatad thmt thara vould probably ba 4uita m raaponaa txtm tha public. I 
told mr era) atudanta to look for follov-^i^ msrticlaa and lattasto tha adltor. 
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!■ a r>fl»otlon AotiTi^, vt diaeuaad poaaibl* aolutians to the 
problwD. I Mkad that to think about hov thej folt and vhat they thought 
could bo dona to aolTo tha pxoblaa. TTain« tha chalkboard, I daaonatxatad 
how I nif^t vrHa thzoa«b aoM of mj faalinga and idaaa on tha topic. I 
Mkad than to taka a fair ninntaa of elaaa tiaa to do tha aaaa kind of 
xaflacting. 

Tha aalaction phaaa of thia pxocaaa oxareiaa vaa aaay. Sinca Boat of 
tha atudanta did xaad tha local papara, thay vara faidliar with lottara to 
tha editor. Aftar diaonaain« aoM of thair raaotiona to thia kind of imblic 
writing or roblieation opportunity, 1 auggaatad that wa aaeh think about 
tha prooaaa of eoapoaing a Icttar to tha aditor. Vc talkad about fact Taraua 
opinion, langth, tha laportanca of aupporting datail, and poaaibl« Mthodc of 
orf«niaaticn. Va had all of tha ingradianta for cooking up aoa« intaraating 
lattara to tha odltor, Va had a topic, a purpoaa, an audianca, and aararal 
optiona on tona and flaror. 

Bafora going on to tha aranin^'a othar GED praparation actiTitiaa, wa 
took a faw ninntaa to 4» aoaa sgSSL drafting. Som of ua oluatarad, iom sale 
liata of poaaibla diractiona and apacifica, and aoaa of ua di"* a littla 
fraawriting In ordar to kaap tha hand, nind, a:<id aya working togathar. Sh* 
rooa waa alw>at aa viiat aa it ia during GED practice taata. A f«w atudanta 
wara talking about tha topic, ti7in<c to aaa how and what othara wara thinking. 
Such conraraatlona arc dafinltaly appropriate aaa draft actiritiaa. Ba 
prepared fov all kiada of gattia«-into-tSia-¥HITB-llood expreaaiona and bahaTioraj 

Zba llssi .draft vaa due at tht next olaaa aaeting. I wanted to encourage 
tha poaaibility of aoM actual publication experiencea. She deciaioa to aend 
a letter to the editor would be up to each of ua. 

ErJc S2 
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Bather than oollaot tha fint drafts and araluata or grada thrat I aharad 
mj draft hj raadlaa it aloud* Z aakad for thalr raaotiona and vaitad* 
Vinallyt aftar rcpaatiair aQT alncara raqmat for thair raaponsaa to agr 
lattar to tha adltory a fair atodonta did offar a<»a norda of anoouragaaant. 
Taat I had ^frittan along tha llnaa of parauaaion tLat ona had follovadt and 
yaay I had naad tha aau fact that anothar had l&oladad in hia draft. Ho^ 
thay vara thinlrlng abont thair firat drafta* 

Sba paar rariaw phaaa gara na an opporttmitj to raad thraa or four of tha 
lattar drafta that our fallow oitisana/olaaaaataa had vrittan. Va did Uiia 
ailantlj aa va aat in aaall oirclae. Va pointad out good argamantay and va 
alao raapaotad our fallov lattar vritara anoo^ to auggaat opportunitiaa for 
olaarar ai^lanatiora and atro^igar aupport of opiniona ragardlng tha aagr(a) to 
aolTa tha problan facing tha ooaaani'ij. Va vantad all of our lattara to aako 
mmm9 and to hava publioation quality. 

Haviaion tiaa vaa an indiridual choioa. If anjona vantad to kaap noving 
tovard publioation bayond tha olaaa» ha or aha vaa valooaa to rariaa tha 
lattar and aubait it diractlj to tha looal navvpapar aak na for taachar 
rariav* A fav atudanta aubnittad thair rcriaad lattaim for mj aditorial 
raaotiona* 

Aa I araluatad tha aotiritjt I knav that^ unblioation or noty I vantad 
to do aoaathlng lika thia again vith mj naxt GSD olaaa. Tha drafta that I 
raad vara actually longar than tha 200»vord GED aaaay vriting aaaignnant. 
Vhtn I diaouaaad this vzitiag actiritj at tha nazt claaa aaatln^y tha najority 
of tha o?JMa aaid thay thou«^t it vaa a Taluablo and ralarant azarciaa for 
a GED claaa. Aftar all» didn't thay hava to look forall kinda of punctuation 
and graonar arrora in tha praaant (pra-1988) GED Vriting Skilla Zaat? And 
di.bi't thaj hara to uaa iafaranca and intarprataticn akilla in coping vith 

.S3 
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th« GED Baadins ud Soolal Studl^i t«iti? Saart clMil 

Om ita4«nt did imd Iwr i.«tt«r to ihm aditor^ !nit it vam't publiahtd. 
8ha told ui that aha vaa Bot diaoouragad. Sha vaa glad aha had taka^ a 
VBITE atap. mtj taoaband ia proud of azid mj kida aav aa vritlxig for 
a raal aodianoa jad a raal porpoaa.** 

Taay mj fallow ABB/GED praetitionaray I baliara that aueh axtanaira 
vritizig prooaaa azaroiaaa ara without doubt worth tha tiaa and wrgj it 
takaa to prapara for and facilitata thair ooisplatioa. tha inatructor. 

If you ean coauact tha GSD oontant araaa to tha ararydagr oonoazna and intazaata 
of jom ABE/GSD atudantat you can ba a good taaohar of writimg. Tou d<^*t 
hava to hara a dagraa or two in ^^igLiaL to halp your atudanta bao(»a Aora 
oonfidant and ooaqpatant writara. And (and I know how I hava bagun thia 
acntanoa) ay a^iarianoa haa oonrinoad na that you oan aaa auoh iaproyamanta 
in atudant attitudaa and writing akilla in ona or two aamaatara. 
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fh« WPJTB-Bow Tmmm Comenti on B«Tlilon 

¥• oan't halp our atudanti io r«Ti«« - imd«rtt«ixd vhat r«Tiaion is 
All About - until thoj haro produood onou^^ writing tor us to xrsaA and diaeuaa 
vith than. Whan va roapond to i^t a atudaut haa vritt^n, to >hat haa been 
drafted, we need to oonaidar lAiather or not the piece haa a future. Hot 
ararTthlng a atudent vritea needs to hare a future. If a pieoe ian't going 
anywbere, it doean't need to ba reviaed. 

¥HITE-Hov Teacher to Student ? 

"I oan aee that 70U are working on a draft. When you have written enou§^ 
to know lAat 70U are trying to aaj, to have a good feeling about where the 
piece ia headed, let b« know. Beoauae I aie^t not be in the room whan 70U 
are ready for a ooaferanoe, cone and get aa or tell a ataff aeaber that you'd 
like to i^lk with ne about your vriting pro;) ct." 

La ar t 

"HaTa you u^apoaed neat of your thou«^ta on the topic?" 
"Do you hare a purpoae for the piece?" 
"Why did you write it?" 

"Bo you know moh about your audience - your reader(a)?" 

Ia the writing aoir ^ Miyiiha-ge? 

Sooetiaea iSS/GSD teachara of writing will encounter first drafta which 
■ieJit narer ba reriaed because the writers can't find or don't want to find 
a canter or an energy for what thty hare drafted. If thet ^oappena, it ia 
uaually bc:jt to let the piece go into the writing folder "aa ia." Maybe, 
a."tar ao-^ing on to other things, the writer will com back to the firat draft 
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vlth « tftih ay* - with * M-riaion for th« pi«o«. Hov ■•eing »cm» poasibillti*'' 
for ilM pioco bcyoad th« Initial ooapoalng atragglaa, the writar mmj bagln 
to ravrita vlth antfaaaiaaa and rigor. low it ia llkaly that tba vritar 
aaaa a pozpoaa fox tha piaoa, a raaaon for ra-drafting and poaaibly oraftlng 
tha piaoa. Vhan thaaa Boaanta ooour la an iBE/GSD olaaarooa, va naad to ba 
fallow vritara and oollaboratora vlth our atudant vritara. Va naad to M-aaa 
tha piaoa with than. 



What oan wa do to anoonraga onr ABE/GLD atudanta to raviaa their writing? 

1) Aak atndanta to writa on araxy othar llna lAian valng llnad papar. 
Tha apaoa will pazmlt aora oarafol raadlng and provida xoom for 
rarialona rjiA oorraotiona. 

2) Lat atudanta know that it ia oftan a good idaa to allow anna tlva 
to alapaa bafora thay ravrita. 9y gatting aoaa diatanoa batwaan a 
firat draft and ita poaaibla ra-vozking, tha writar nlf^t find that 
it ia aaaiar to aaa lAat ehangaa naad to ba aada. 

3) Sooouraga than to raad, aa nnoh aa poaaibla, thai? own wodc and 
tha writing of othara. fha aora asparlanoa thay hara aa aotlTa 
raadara, tha aora likaly thay*U ba abla to rawrita affaotlTaly. 

1») Ba thara to eara and ahara. Vhan ovr atudanta aaa ihat paopla 
ara lntaraat»d in thalr thoui^ta and that thay hara aooathuig to 
aay, thay*ll hara a battar undarataadlng of tha writing prooaaa. 

5) Thay*ll ba aora likaly to rarlaa if thay aaa that aoaa klnda of 
publiahlng opportunltiaa ara raally thara for thalr rarlaad piaoaa. 

6) Va eaa anoouraga our atndanta to ra-work thalr i^iaoaa by aaklng 
l^atloaa whloh call for aora inforaatlon and olarxfioatlon. 
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¥btn m ask qii«atioii0» « htlp tht vrltar to foou on tbo flpoolflo 
poiAta that vt art xaiaixig. 

7) Vhara and irtiaa it la poaaibla to do aOf aak tha vritaato raadalcad 
tha ra-phraaiii^and othar raTiaion opportonitiaao Without any aommeoit 
from thair taaohara f 4ha7*ll oftan a^v vhat thay thoui^t thay vxott 
and k&ov iriiat baa to ba ohaafad, addaa, or dalatad. 

8) If va oaa of far our atudanta aoaa vaja of ooimaotinir ^Amt thay hara 
vrittac vlth otur naada and intaraata or vith othar raadara* naada 
and intaraata* va mi|^t flTa tkan Jnat tha notiTation thajr naad to 
ataor vith a piaca. 

9) FroTida ''pabliahad" azavplasof adult vritix« for jour atudanta to 
zaad. Tha booklet t ""Tha Writing Vhaal," a 1907*o7 PA 310 project « 
and tha anthologSTy "Dor Vorda« Oor ?oioaa« Oar Vorlda," txom our 
19BkrdS 310 pxojrot offar aararal kinda of publiahlng opportunitiaa 
for atudax^ta to oonaldar* 'Bf ralatlng tha ainilaritiaa batvaan your 
atudanta' piecaa and thaaa "publiahad" piaoaa* you vill ba halpinir 
your atudanta to aaa that thair vriting doaa hara Tulua and p]K>niae« 

lO) Sat a good axa^la by ahoving your atudanta how you vozkad throu«^ 
tha prooaaa of produoing aoaa kind of "publiahad** vritlng auoh aa 
a ohuroh bullatin iniart or a navapapar artiola. Straaa your raviilon 
aotiTitiaa. "Iteiting ia a vay to olarify, atrangthan, and anargisa 
tha aalft to randar indiriduality rioht ftollt and aooialt^'aaya 
Biohard lanhaa^ 



**Okily by taking tha poaition of tha raadar toward ona'a cm proaot 
putting a raadar* a praaaura ca it, oan tha aalf ba nada to grov. 
Writing ahould anhanoa and as^and tha aalf, allow it to try out naw 
poaaibilitiaa, tantatiTt aalraa. 
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Th« Boral incradlmt la vritln^, th«n, vorka firtt not on th« morality 
of th* ■•••««• tet on th« natux* of tho ■andor, on tht ooBplazlty 
of tha aalf. "Why bothar?" To ir gorata and anrich your aalfhood, 
to iaoT9mM; In tha aoat litaral aanaa, your aalf-conaoiouanaM. 
Writing, proparly puratwd, doaa not aaka you battar. It nakaa you 
■ora aliTa. ** 

Txomt Bariaing Proi« by Biohard A. Lanhaa 
(Sav Yorict Charlaa Ssribnar*8 Sona, 
1979, pp. 105-06) 
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A CHECKLIST FOR REVISING : Answer with a "yes," "no," or 
IntrOQixction: 

Is the central idea or point of view of your essay clearly 
stated? 

Do yoxir first several sentences appeal to th*' i^eader, inviting 
him Or her to continue reading? 
Body of Essay: 

Did you attend to matters of organization? Are the parts/paragraphs 
of your essay clearly identified or arranged in effective, logical 
order? 

^Did you develop your paragraphs with facts, figures, examples, and 

specifics to support your general statements? 
Did you use clear, direct language? Did you avoid wordiness? 

Did you use appropriate transitional words or phrases? 
Conclvsion: 

Is your ending forceful? 

Did you refocus on your maxn point? 

Editing: 

Did you check for spelling and grammar errors? Did you, for example, 

avoid fragments and unnecessary punctuation? 
Is your essay legible? 

Do you have adequate margins? 
Extra Positives: 

Is there any humor or wit in your paper? Why not? 

Did you use any emotional appeals? The readers are human beings, you 

know* 

!*ill your readers know that you put some hard thinking into your 

composition? 

Were you sincere? Did you try to be logical? 
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A WRITE^yOW TIP on Using Revising Checklists 

The checklist for rerising that we offered above was out modification of 
one of the excellent evalxaation guides in Writing for Learning in the 
Content Areas (l9e5) by Denny Wolfe and Robert Reisin«# If you purchase 
this write-on-target resource, you are permitted to reproduce the checklists 
and writing evaluation guides for your classroom use« 

Whetner you use one of the checklists or evaluation guides in a published 
source or make up your own revision checklist, you will still need to make 
the criteria come alive for your students • You will have to talk through 
an essay draft or two so that such matters as paragraph structure and 
transitions are fully illustrated* Tour students need to see how, for 
example, a good introduction serves to advance the writer^s central idea 
and invite the reader to continue reading the essay* Then, and this is the 
tough part, you need to help your students take a critical look at their 
o%m essay drafts* They need to become their own best editors and proofreaders* 
When your students start to tell you how they plan to improve their 
essays* organizational facets, you^ll know you have helped to make some 
solid connections between evaluative criteria and student revision efforts© 

Let's review the criteria of the GED Essay Scoring Guide * 
Papers Scored 6, 3$ or h m Upper-half papers* They make clear a definite 
purpose for the essay* They also have a structure that shows some evidence 
of deliberate planning* The control of English usage ranges from fairly 
reliable at four to confident and accomplished at six* 

Papers scored 5^ 2p 1^ or 0 « Lower-half papers* They either fail to conv^ 
a purpose sufficiently or lack one entirely* Their structure ranges from 
rudimentary at three * to random at tjjo, to absent at one * The control of the 
conventions of English usage tends to follow this same gradient* 
Do more than tell your students} show them evaluative criteria* 
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PROCESS PAHTNgRSHIPS t What We Learned ftoa 310 NOo 98-5013(198^5) 

When the project title was conpo8ed('*Publi8hing an inthology of Adult 
Student Writing Partnership for Literacy") t the project coordinator 
emphadized the co-sponsorship efforts of nembers of PCTE and F1ACE« As 
' he continued to plan for the creative writing component, he began to see 
the necessity or another partnership for literacy, the very crucial 
relationship between adult student and ad\ilt education instructor* The 
WHITE approach to their partnership can yield the best results when: 
1« The adult education supervisor supports teacher efforts to nurture the 

growth of adult student writers* 
2« The adult education instructor is very enthusiastic about writing for 

learning and penonal development* 
3* The adult education instructor plans for and guides students throu^ a 

variety of writing activities most of them non--threatening« 
k* The adult education instructor writes during class writing activities 

and is willing to share his writing and writing problems with students* 
5* The adult education inj'ructor has patience* 
6* The adult education instructor is a good listener* 
7* The adult education instructor encourages inspired writing even if it 

doesn't fit the assignment or the form stipulated* 
8« The adult education instructor allows students to write on just about 

anything, but encourages them to write autobiographical material and 

to supplement it freely with imagined details* 
9* The adult education instructor has students write toward the eventual 

goal of publication or performance for a local audience* 
10» The adult education instructor is a careful reader of studentd' works t 

but he/she senses how critical to be with students so as not to 

discourage them* 

11 • The adult education instructor conveys to his/her students a sense of 
hi^ expectations* 



CHAPTEB 7 - TWO EXTENSHE PROCESS-CONFERENCE ILLUSTRATIONS 

As we have done and will do again several tines in this manual, we have 
included samples of writing by our ABE/GED/ESL students. In this chapter, 
which concentrates on some of our WRITE-Now approaches to teaching writing in 
ABE situations, we begin with a short case study. Louise was selected because 
all three of us have worked with her in I.U. 12's Project A.B.E., an indivd- 
ualized employment-oriented Adult Basic Education program in York, PA. 

We knew Louise could read, but it was hard to measure her reading skills 
with published, traditional reading tests. We relied on having her read 
aloud to us ftom both fiction and non-fiction materials in our basic literacy/ 
ABE I library. Earlier we had discovered that it was very difficult for 
Louise to read silently and get much out of the experience. When she read 
aloud to one of us and we discussed her reactions and understandings of what 
she had just read, she seemed to get a lot more out of the material. 

Knowing that she could comprehend and talk about wtoat she read aloud, 
we decided to see what and how she would write about her reading experiences. 
We asked her to write in her lined composition book. We demonstrated how 
she might wish to comment on or summarize her reading hy writing some comments 
and summaries in her notebook. In other words, we were using language 
experience techniques to encourage Louise to face a blank page. 

For several days we read what she had diligently copied from her reading 
materials. Patiently and carefully we tried to get Louise to stop copying 
and start composing. One idea we liked from our work with the National 
Writing Project linkage effort of a few years ago was the planning/idea sheet 
that we sometimes used with adult beginning writers. 
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From: Loxiise^s Writing Fclder 

Some Things I Like (To Do) 

!• Wort 

2« Bead 

3« Leam things 

U« Clean house 

Some Things I &iov About 
!• Going to church 

2. Beading the Bible 

3. Cooking 

Some Things That Are Important to Me 
1« Keeping a clean house 
2. Being nice to people 

Some Things I Want To Leam 

1. Typing 

2. All about computers 



We asked Loiaise to vrrite about sone of the things that are inportant to her. 
Notice that she connected with her lists and morel 

# ^ # * * * 

i Like to go Shopping i Like to Bead i Lik to keep everything clean around 
my House i Like to Leam about being a nursin Helpin (nurse ^ a helper) 
imporrant to me to try to do things ri^t i Like workin Becase it a Lot i 
Like to Lem thy Did not Have went i were yong to School in Day Back 

lf'3 
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When she shared this, "breakthroii«Ji'* writing with txs, she clarified her 
main idea - what she had meant to say* ''They didn't have things like computers 
and television when I was in school* I want to learn about tape recorders 
and all those things." 

This writing effort was a br^akthroufiji for Louise in terms of her studies 
at Project AmB*E» Ve felt she was ready for some work in English language 
arts workbooks. Ve wanted to keep her writing and reading. The exercise 
that confirmed our "guesstimate" of Lotiise's readiness to work for longer 
periods on her own was in Personal Storiee^^Book I (Linmore Pub.)* After 
answering "yes" or "no" to a series of short statements, Loiiise then wrote 
her first personal story. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

i am Louise i am not married i Live in the city my famly live 

in the city i Like to go church on Sundays i Like to Work i Like to Read and 
Lam things i am 83 years old i Like People i Like to Do things to Help i 
can i Like to Be Arinds with People i Loove children if someone need Help 
and i can Help i Loove that to 

«««««««« 

If you haven't had much experience with reading the writing of adult 
beginning readers and writers* now is the WHITE time. We were delisted 
with this piece. She "published" it when she read it to one of us. She 
had written and read her thou^ts on a single topic (Who Am I?). We have 
said it often to anyone who will listen: don't worry about upelling and 
punctuation at this critical point in the adult's learning experience. 
Even if the student is an octogenarian, there will be time for attending to 
siurface featxires later. Our priorities must be on ideas and fluency when 
we start WHITE-Kow. 
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We also asked Louise to participate in our dialogue joximal project. She 
vrote entries about her thou^ts and her studias, and we responded vith a 
few sentences of our own. Here is one such exchange. 

«««««««« 

6/3/87 Louise 

i Have a friend Her nane is She is very nice to Be around we 

have fun to gether we are not perfect and we dont no any body that is perfect 
no one is perfect in this world God gave me a chance to make Something of my 
Life So i tring to get my GED i Hope to progress if you don't try to Help 
yourself no one will do it for you 

6/3/87 One of Us 

Friends are very important. We all need them. Loise, please read handout 
no. 7 in the general reading folder. Tell me, in writing, about Jvhn Breck, 
John Deere, Clarence Birdseye, and Thomas Edison. What happened because 
they were curious? 

6/I4/87 Louise 

People who are good at making money are constantly lemin^? theyve 
developed the habit of expressing curiosity about things they see and hear 
in their local comnninities they do one thitg very well • ask questions 
about things they see and here in i think every thing you do the more you 
work at it it get better 

«««««««« 
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By making just a few cosmetic changes in the transcription of Louise's 
commente from her handvriting to a typed version, it is very plain to see 
that her writing is getting better. Just as any writer would do, she referred 
to the text of her reading to spell better and she used a few phrases from the 
original text. The dialogue joumal/leaming log experience had helped Louise 
to be a more enthusiastic reader and writer. 

Here are two topics that also worked well with Louise and others among 
our older learners: 

1) Write about some of the things that were not available to 
you or that did not exist when you were in school. Tell 

us why you would like to learr more about some of these things. 

2) Tell us more about yourself. You mi^t want to write about how 
you go throu^ a typical day in your life. 

This kind of writing is likely to work with beginning writers because it 
allows them to compose from lists and sequences. 

A final WEITE-Kow illustration from Louise's folder resulted from a 
learning-centered writing activity. She was reading short selections 
designed to help students become better at identifyinc main ideas. One 
of the passages discussed the making of potteiy. Louise wrrte, 'n^lien the 
indians made the pottery they use something Cheat) to make the clay hard 
BO that it could hold water or anything else you want to use the pottery 
for it is like any other thing you do You keep at it till you get it right." 

Louise is stil- at it. She is on the right path. 
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An Extensive T Hustration of How One Piece Was Written by 
an. ABE/Basic Literacy Student 

Having spoken about the teaching of writing to several groups 
ot adult educators, both paid and volurteer, during the past few 
years, I have begun to see that extensive illustrations do have 
significant value for staff development purposes.. Where they 
don»t have apparent value is in the bulk of the published texts 
and workbooks we have examined in the course of the project year^ 
Very early in the jear it became overwhelmingly cleai- to the WRITE- 
Now team that ABE/GED teachers and tutors need to have access to 
both kljids of texts - texts, that offer exercises and activities, 
and texts that illustrate and discuss these kinds of writing/ 
thinking materials with plenty of student-teacher interactiOD^:. 

When the student whom we have selected for our ABE I process- 
conference illustration first came to us, sha was very shy and 
very reluctant to do any writing beyond workbook-type filling 
in. and filling up. She confessed that her reluctance was grounded 
in. her lack of confidence in her spelling skills* Because we were 
"teachers," she didn't want us to see her poor spelling* 

As WRITE-NOW teachers and experienced adult educators, we 
quickly assured her that her spelling problems were not going to 
come between us and ore of her most critical educational goals - her 
desire to be a better writer und reader. That barrier cleared, we 
were ready to move WBITE along. 
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The Tear hing of Writin.? in ABg/Basic Literacy Prograns 
Conference 1 

George: Thanks for writing about the effect of the automobile on modem life. 

In a few weeks we'll look at how other adult education students wrote 
on the topic. 

Student: It was hard for to write about that topic. I don't have a car. 
I don't drive c^yrnore. 
Seorje: I could tell that you were having a tough time with the topic. It's 
hard to pick a topic tliat ev^iyone can write about with confidence 
and enthusiasm. 

Student: Don't look at my spelling. I want to be a better speller. I need to 

improve wy vocabulaiy, too. 
George: Let's go over some of the words that gave you trouble with this piece. 

You can keep a list in your notebook. Are you glad we aren't going to 

do any additional work on this topic? 
Student: I sure am! That was hard! 
George: Dot told me you might enjoy writing about one of the jobs you used 

to have. V.'hat do you think? 
Student: I worked in a hospital. I liked that job. Yes, that's something I can 

write about. 

George: ./ell, I'll talk with you about it next week. Think about it. If you 

want to write in your notebook about possible topics and ideas, I will 
be happy to discuss it with you. 
Conference 2 

^Jtudentj What do you want me to do today? 
George, "vrtiatever you would like to do. I see you have your math book open. Do 

you want to work on math for a while, or do you ^ant to do some writing? 
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student tfritlug Sam^^^e - First Draft 

The Teaching of Writing in ABS/Sasio Literacy Proj^rams 

I like Working in. Hospital because every one there are niceer than any 
other Place I Jork^ evety one like me And 1 like thosi. I Clean in the 
childem (^npartment. I vast the beds and clean around the room. 
Sv'^e Conference 2« 



I like it. I dont Know J.r it was the Childem I like see much are 

fiCr Job. Well it wasing hard to do :he wark. it was nice, the Childem 

wald Came in the room where I wsb and talk to me. and they ^'ant me to play 

with ty^^^sL. but I had to do my work frish. then when I got my wark where 

I can play. I would sing and in a little while all the Children was 

singing too. I can get alon^ with the childem better than the Darter 
are the R.N. 

See Conference 



u'ell I diding give them neels. I wark at the Haspital 

far abaute 12 year I start in the launaiy then in to(Hous9Keepting 
department) On the Childem department 
See Conference if,. 



Well I like the King of work because no one was 
over you all the time, you work like you want to. as long 
as the work was done by ktO Clock 7iO Clock untill Clase 
was the time to work. I gress I like it because it 
was like njy home no one Hurrying me. 
See Conference 5^ 
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Student: I think I'll do some writing. I want to write about my jobs in the 

hospital* 

George: Fine. You can write in your notebook. I'll check on you in a few minutes. 
Student: V/ell, I didn't get nuch done. Here is what I have so far. 
Seorge: (After reading beginning of student's draft) I can tell you have 

a strong interest in this topic. V.Tiy did you like the work? I think it 
is great that you liked the people in the hospital and they liked you. 
Student: I'm not finished. 
George: .Tiile you're writing, I'll write an entr;^- in ruy './rite-for-Idf e Journal. 
You have inspired me this morning. 
Conference 5 

George: It looks as though you have found your energy for this piece. 
Student: You can read it. (George reads developing dr: z) 

George: /hat part do you like the best? ^ 
Student: I liked to play with the chiDdren. We used to sing stuff like"01d Ilacdonala 

Had a Ptoa." (Student sings part of first verse) They liked to sing! 
George: Please read this sentence (points) to me. 
Student: I can get along with the children better than the doctor and the R.K.'s. 
(Explaining to George) R.IT.'s are nurses. 
George: I believe that you liked working in zne children's department. Did you 
say that here? ^ 
Student: Hot yet. 

George: \!hy did you get along with the children better than the medical staff? 
Student: I have an idea about that. Give me some more time to vrrite. 

George: Now is the WRITE time! 
Conference k 

George: Please read your draft to me. I'll listen carefully and then ask you 
some questions to "hink and/or write about for next time. 
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George: I really liked the part about not having to be the bad guy. 
Student: You mean because I didnH give them needles? 

George: Yes. Can you tell me more about the work you did in the hospital? 
Student: Sure. (Student gets into writing* George goes away to help other 
students) 
Conference 5 
Student: I werit on to a second page. 
George; (After reading) You also liked the work because you were not supervised 

veiy closely, './ell, you wanted to leave at 11:00 A.II., and it is now a few 
minutes after. Did you enjoy writing about this topic? 
Student: I really enjoyed doing this! I know you'll want me to do scne math next 
time. 

Georje: You axe mald.ng a lot of progress in math and writing. I enjoyed what 
you have written. Remember, I'm not the one who is hurrying you! 
Student: See you next time* I guess that will be next week. 

George: Think about where this piece is taking you. 
Student: I will* Good-bye. 
Conference 6 

George: We haven't had a chance to talk about your writing for some 
time. You've beea away from the area and have only recently 
returned. Do you remember what you were writing about before 
you left? 

Student: Yes> I was writing about my job in the hospital. 
George: Would you like to take some time to review what you have 
already written? 
Student: Yes> it will help me to remember what I said last, 
George: (after student has studied the contentsof her writing folder) 
Now that you have gone over what you have writtea, would you 
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Hov One Piece Vac Vrlttan by an ABE/Besic Literacy Student 



Conference 6 ( cont . ) 

please write a short piece that will tell us where you want 
tc go from here? 
Student:. I«ll try* 
Conference 7 

(George silently reads draft) 
Student's Draft 

I would still like to work in the hospital. I like it better 
than any other kind of work I have done since I worked there. 

I would like to be a nurse's aide in a hospital or a nursing 
home eomewhere^ When I worked in a hospital, I was in Camden, N^J. 
I don't know what it is like here in the hospital* I went for a Job 
here, but they never called Lie* Yes, I woxild like to work in there 
now*. 

George: You mentioned in your first draft that when you worked in 
a hospital, you cleaoied the rooms.. Why have you decided to 
become a nurse's aide? 
Student: When I worked in the hospital before, I only saw the 

children by chance once in a while* I would like to be a 
nurse's aide so I could work with people all the time* 

George: You speak of working with people^ but you emphasize 

your love of children* Can you devote some time '•'O writing 

a piece explaining why? 
Student: Sure». ^ ^ ^ 
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5 tudent*8 Draft 

If I get a 40b here in York Hospital > I would like for it 
to he where the children are because thty are easier to get along 
wtth» I don^t know why, but I guess it's because I had to take care 
of all my sister's and brother's children when I was growing up* 

Well, I like to work with older people too^ because they are 
sometimes just like children,. That's why I would like to work 
at a nursing home*. And they need help more than any others^ 
S^^me are very old and can't eat by themselves* So for a change I 
think I would like to be a nurse's aide» 

Conference 8 

Georgw.. Wow! This piece is really starting to cook! You have 

all that you need for the remaining task of putting 
it together* Do you have a feel for this editing 
challenge? 

Student: Yes, I know what I want to do» I'll do it righ*, now* 
George: Greats I'll help you with some spelling and punctuation 
proofreading when you are ready • 

Revised Piece 

I like working in the hospital because everyone there is nicer 
than at any other place I have worked. I don't know if it was the 
children I liked so much or my Job* 

The childi*en would come 'in the room where I was and talk to me* 
They wanted me to play with them, but I had to do my work first* 
When I got my work finished, I would sing^ and in a little while 
all ihe children were singing too* I could get along with the 
children better than the doctors or the RN's* 

I worked at the Hospital for about twelve years,. 
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I started in the laundry and then went on to housekeeping on the 
children's ward*. I washed the beds and cleaned the rooms^ It wasn't 
hard to do the work* I liked this kind of work because no one was 
over me all the time. I worked like I wanted to, as long as the work 
was done by if o'clock,. I guess I liked it because it was like 
my home» No one was hurrying me» 

Even though I have not worked for a while, I would etill like 
to work in a hospital* But this time I would like to be a nurse's 
aide in a hospital or a nursing home, so that I could work with 
the people all the time^ If I get a job here in the York Hospital, 
I would like to be where the children are because they are easier 
to get along with. Maybe It's because I al^ s took care of my 
sister's and brother's children when I was £»rc»«rin^ up. 

If I don't get a job with children, I woidd like to work with 
older people oecause many of them are just like children* They need 
help more than any others.. Some can't walk or eat by themselves^ I 
guess I just love to help people, and that is why I would like to 
be a nurse's aide in a hospital or a nursing home.. 



Final Comment: In just a few months of ABE work, this student- has 
become a more confident reader and writer* The piece that she has 
produced has al^^o helped her to keep her employment-oriented goals 
in mind^ Such writing process experiences often work to bring 
students and Instructors closer together as collaborators, as 
write-Now friends^ Both !:;rork harder because of the caring and 
sharing.. 

1!4 
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1988 GEO TESTS 

TEST 1 
WRITING SKILLS 
(PART ONE: MULTIPLE CHOICE) 

CONTENT: 

SENTENCE STRUCTURE 
USAGE 

MECHANICS (CAPITALIZATION, 

PUNCTUATION, AND SPELLING) 

COGNITIVE LEVELS : (ALL APPLICATION) 
FIND AND CORRECT ERRORS 
IMPROVE THE WRITING OF THE PARAGRAPH 
MAKE A MORE "COHERENT" WHOLE 

NEW FORMA^ : (MULTIPLE CHOICE) 

10-12 SENTENCES OF CONNECTED DISCOURSE 
ITEM TYPES: 
SENTENCE CORRECTION : 

REPEATS ONE OF THE SENTENCES FROM THE 
PARAGRAPH AND ASKS WHAT CORRECTION 
SHOULD BE MADEc USED TO TEST ALL 
CONTENT AREAS. 

SENTENCE REVISION : 

CONSISTS OF A STEM WITH A PART 
UNDERLINED THAT MAY OR MAY NOT 
CONTAIN AN ERROR. USED TO TEST 
SENTENCE STRUCTURE, USAGE, AND 
PUNCTUATION. 

CONSTRUCTION SHIFT : 

CONSISTS OF A STEM WHICH MUST BE 
REWRIHEN USING A DIFFERENT STRUCTURE. 
USED TO .'EST SENTENCE STRUCTURE, 
USAGE, AND PUNCTUATION. 
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INSERVICE 



This month our INSERVICE ftahirt is from tht booklet titltd 
"The 1988 Tests of General Educational Development: A Pre- 
view." It is published and distributed free by the GEO Test 
Service, American Courxil on Education, One OuPont Circle, 
NW, Washington, DC 20036. This excellent preview of the 
revised GEO test contains information and examples from all 
S test areas. We have reduced the print size to fit our format. 



Note: The 310 Project Proposal Review Committee for 1986->»^ 
has indicated their concern as to the need for our INSERVI 
page. On the basis of the committee's comments wt may di>. 
continue this feature because commitee members indicate the 
material and information in INSERVICS 1$ not useful, nor is 
being used by ABE teachers. Our space is limited and we want 
to use it for the benefit of BUZZ readers. We would appreciate 
hearing from you as to your ideas as to how to best use these 
two pages to your advantage. Write Box 214, Troy, PA 169^17. 
Thanks. 
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The Writing Skills test of the revised 
GED Tests is cojipnsed of two parts, 
one pan to test knowledge of the con- 
venUons of written English, and the 
second to test directly the ability to 
write. The scores earned on both com- 
ponenu of the test will be combined and 
reported on a standard score scale as a 
single score. The recommendation that 
the test include a writing sample is a 
dramatic revision to the current test 
content. However, the Language Arts pa- 
nel (and, indeed, the entire test specifi- 
eations committee) expressed its view on 
this matter in no uncertain terms: "The 
English specifications panel believes 
that no one should receive credit for 
high school equivalency without being 
aslced to demonstrate writing ability dir- 
ectly as well as indirectly." 

CONTENT 

Part I of the Writing Skills test will 
resemble the current GED Writing Skills 
test m several ways. First, both flie cur- 
rent test and a part of the revised test 
use a multiple choice format which pre- 
sents items that require error recogni- 
tion and correction. The revised test will 
include items in approximately the fol- 
lowing proportions: 

Sentence Structure: 35% 

Usage: 35% 

Mechanics (speUing, punctuation, 

and capitaluation): 30% 

In the current Writing Skills test. 30% 
of the items are Sentence Structure/Dic- 
Uon and Style, 30% are Usage, and 25% 
are Mechanics. The remaining 15% in 
the current test consists of items in Lo- 
gic and Organization, which will be mea- 
sured directly in the essay component of 
the revised Test One. 

CONTEXT 

The subject matter for the Writing 
Skills test. Part I includes those topics 
with which the examinee is likely to be 
famihar. Relevant subjects may include 
topics of practical interest such as con- 
sumer affairs, career skills, and compu- 
ter awareness or subjects of more gen- 
eral interest such u vacations, health, 
family life, and education. 

FORMAT 

As adults usually need to write and 
proofread connected pieces of discourse. 
Part I directly meuures proofreading 
skills in the naore realistic setting of 
paragraphs. Ibese paragraphs are 10-12 
sentences long and, when corrected, are 
examples of good writing. 

Some of m sentences within each 
paragraph conttin emn which students 
O Bt locate and correct In some eases 
sentenees do not contain erron but 
aire revision Ibr the sake of cU^ 



Writing Skills, Part I 

ity or logic. The errors to be corrected 
are those most often encountered in stu- 
dent writing, nr.ost complained about by 
the public, and most likely to hamper 
a person's advancement, acceptance, or 
abihty to communicate effectively to 
various audiences. The sentence to be 
corrected is repeated in each item and 
the alternatives cor answers) are present- 
ed in the order in which they occur in the 
sentence. 

In at least half of the iiems (or ques- 
tions), the alternatives do not appear 
by categories. That is, alternatives for 
each item may often be from any of the 
five content areas— again in an attempt 
to create a realistic proofreading situa- 
tion. (This range of alternatives is found 
in the sentence correction item type des- 
cribed below.) 

ITEM TYPES 

The items in the Writing Skills test 
Part I are classified by item type. "Item 
type** refers to the method by which the 
content areas are tested and by which 
the examinee is asked to respond. The 
three item types are used in the follow- 
ing proportions: 

(1) Sentence Correction: 50% 

(2) Sentence Revision: 35% 

(3) Construction Shift: 15% 
Examples of each type are provided 

below. 

Item Type 1: Sentence Correction 

This item type is used to test skills in 
all content areas of the Writing Skills 
Test, Part I The sentence correction 
item type repeats one of the sentences 
from the paragraph and asks what cor- 
rection should be made. Several exam- 
ples are given of this type with differ- 
ent content areas and categories. 

Item Type 2: Sentence Revision 

This item type is used to test skills 
in the content areas of Sentence Struc- 
ture, Usage, and Punctuation. The sen- 
tence revision format consists of a stem 
with a part underlined that may or may 
not contain an error in sentence struc- 
ture. Tht altemaUves which follow list 
various possible corrections to the un- 
derlined section of the stem. In this item 
type, the first alternative is always exact* 
ly the same as the original sentence. 

Item Type 3: Construction Shift 

This item type is used to test skills 
in the content areas of Sentence Struc* 
ture and Punctuation. The construction 
shift type consists of a stem which must 
be rewritten using a different structure. 
Hie sentence which results from the re- 
vision must have the ume meaning as 
the original sentence and mvai be cor* 
rect and clearly stated. Wliile^| gems 



in sentence correction and sentence re- 
visioE iten. types usually contain errors, 
conrt>--.iion shift stems do not. T^iese 
items aim at testing an examinee's abil- 
ity to employ alternate structures cor- 
rectly rather than the ability to correct 
errors. Implicitly, logic skills are also 
tested here, as well 25 an understanding 
of sequence of events. 

COGNITIVE LEVELS 

All Items tested in the Writing Skills 
test, Part I are at the ipplicition level 
and classified by item types, as described 
above. 

The following is a sample paragraph 
appropriate for Part I of the Writing 
Skills test by virtue of its subject, length, 
and reading level. Following the para- 
graph are sample items illustrating a 
variety of item types, content areas and 
categories. 

Sample Paragraph 

Directions; The following items are 
based on a paragraph which contains 
numbered sentences. Some of the sen- 
tences may contain errors in sentence 
structure, usage, mechanics. A few 
sentences, however, may be correct as 
written. Read the paragraph and t>ien 
answer the items based on it. For each 
Item, choose the answer that would re- 
sult in the most effective writing of the 
sentence or sentences. The best answer 
must be consistent with the meaning and 
tone of the rest of the paragraph. 

(l)Computer programs are sets of spe- 
cialized instrucUons. (2)Programs, stored 
on magnetic disks, are also known as 
software, the hardware is the computer 
itself. (3)A program uiks to a compu- 
ter. (4)It tells a computer how to per 
form certain tasks, such as word pro- 
cessing or kccourting. (5)The computer 
reads the program disk electronically 
by spinning it. (6)When you type on vhe 
keyboard you provide the computer with 
information and commands. (7)The pro- 
gram manual explains which keys, or 
combination of keys, will activate these 
commands. (8)For instance, in word pro- 
cessing their are commands to delete 
words and sentences. (9)The program 
translates what you type into electronic 
impulses that the computer understands. 
(10) At the same time, the program trans- 
^^ted electronic impulses from the co* 
puter into words and numbers on t 
screen. (ll)With this technology, busi- 
nses can rely on computers for every- 
thing from inventories to accounting. 
(12)At home, individuals can write let- 
ters balance the family budget, and even 
shop for groceries. (I3)The capabilities 
of computers are dianging every day 
and with them the way we live our lives. 
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L Sentence 2: Procrami. stored on maS- 
netic disks, are also known as soffware« 
the hardware is the computer itselt 

Which of the foUowinc is the best way 
to write the bold type portion of this 
sentence? If you think the original is the 

. best way, choose option (1). 

( (1) software, the hardware 
(2) software the hardware 
(3i software. The hardware 

(4) software, so the hardware 

(5) software and the hardware 

2. Sentences 3 & 4: A program talks to 
a computer. It tells a computer how to 
perform certain tasks, such as word pro- 
cessing or accounting. 

The most effective combination of sen- 
tences 3 and 4 would include which of 
the following groups of words? 

(1) It talks to a computer 

(2) A program tells a computer how 

(3) and it tells a computer 

(4) or it tells a computer 

(5) A program performs certain tasks 

3. Sentence 5: The contputer reads the 
program disk electronically by spinning 
it. 

Which of the following is the best way 
to write tiie bold type portion of this 
sentence? If you think the original is the 
best way, choose option (1). 

(1) electronically by spinning it. 

(2) electronically. By spinning it 
'3) electronically, by spinning it. 

(4) electronically; by spinning it. 

(5) electronically, however by spinning it. 



rl. Content: Sentence structure 
Category*: Run-on sentence 
Item Type: Sentence revision 
Answer: 3 

This item is similar to those used in the 
Diction and Style/Sentence Structure 
section of the current Writing SliHs Test. 
The important difference is that «he cur- 
rent test presents sentences of thiS Xy^t 
m isolation, while the revised tesr. pre- 
sents the sentences in paragraph eon- 
texts. The problem being tested m this 
case (a comma splice) is also a content 
area in the present test 

2. Content: Sentence structure 
Categoo" Coordination/subordination 
Kem T>i>e: Construction Shift 
Answer: 2 

This item goes beyond mere sentence cor- 
rection. The focus in this item t>T>e is 
usually on improving or varj mg a struc- 
ture rather than on correcting an error. 
Because the item alternatives provide 
only the operative parts of the combined 
sentence, examinees must follow — at 
least partially — a process of composing 
sentences. Tbis item type more dosely 
imiutes the actual process of writing. 
The correct answer is a simplified, clea^ 
er combination of the two sentences. 

3. Content: Sentence structure 
Categor>*' Sentence Fragment 
Item Type: Sentence Revision 
Answer 1 

The direcUoBs state explicitly that some 
:/ •ntences •*jnay be correct as written." 
^ .us Item tesU the ability to identify not 

^n error but the correct absence of pun^ 



4. Sentence 6: When you type on the key- 
board you provide the computer with in- 
formation and commands. 

What correction should be made to 
this sentence? 

(1) change tyye to typed 

(2) change the spelling of keyboard to 
kt^ybored 

(3) insert a comnra after keyboard 

(4) change provide to provides 

(5) no correction is necessary 

5. Sentence 8: For instance, in word pro- 
cessing their are commands to delete 
words and sentences. 

What correction should be made to 
this sentence? 

(1) change the spelling of instance to 
instanse 

(2) remove the comma after instance 

(3) replace their with there 

(4) change are to is 

(5) no correction is necessary 

6. Sentence 10: At the same time, the 
program translated electronic impulses 
from the computer into words and num- 
bers on the screen. 

What correction should be made to 
this sentence? 

(1) replace At the' same time with Be- 
cause 

(2) remove the comma after time 

(3) change translated to translates 

(4) insert w comma after impulses 

(5) no correction is necessary 
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tuation. Any other alternatives would 
either break the flow of thought or create 
a sentence fragment 

4. Content Punctua- .^n 

Category: Comma after introductory 
elements 

Item Type: Sentence Correction 

Answer: 3 
Note that this item includes "no correc- 
tion is necessary" as the fifth alterna- 
tive. Approximately half of the sentence 
correction items include this option as 
alternative 5, and it sometimes is the 
correct answer. 

5. Content Mechanics 
Categor>': Use of troublesome 

homonyms 
Item Type: Sentence Correction 
Answer: 3 

Tliis item tests the frequent misuse of 
the homonyms there and their. This kind 
of mechanical error is usually tested by 
the sentence correction item type. 

6. Content: Usage 
Categor>': Verb Tense 

Item Type: Sentence Correction 
Anr^er. 3 

Note that this item requires the exam- 
inee to refer back to the entire para- 
graph in order to select the verb form 
that is consistent with the verb tense 
established earlier. The directions which 
precede paragraphs in the Writing Skills 
test. Part I specifically alert exanunees 
that their corrections must be consistent 
with the meaning and tone of the over- 
all paragraph. Therefore, items which do 
rely upon the total context of the para- 



7. Sentence 11: With this technology, 
busineses can rely on computers for 
everything from inventories to account- 
ing. 

What correction should be made to 
this sentence? 

(1) remove the comma after technology 

(2) change the spelling of busineses to 
businesses 

(3) change can rely to could have relied 

(4) insert a comma after computers 

(5) change the spelling of inventories to 
inventorys 

8. Sentence 12: At home, individuals can 
write letters balance the family budget, 
and even shop for groceries. 

What correction should be made to this 
sentence? 

(1) remove the comma after home 

(2) insert a comma after letters 

(3) change the spelling of budget to 
buget 

(4) change shop to shopping 

(5) insert a comma after shop 

9. Sentence 13: The capabilities of com- 
puters are changing every day and with 
them the way we live our hves. 

If you rewrote sentence 13 beginning 
with 

Our lives are being changed every day 
the next words should be 

(1) by 

(2) so 

(3) and 

(4) that 

(5) therefore 



graph test only the categories of pro- 
noun preference and very tense errors. 
In each paragraph there are usually one 
or two Items \ihich require this kind of 
consideration of the total context. 

7. Content: Mechanics 
Category: Spelling 

Item T>T)c: Sentence Correction 

Answer: 2 
As with all spelling altemati 'es. the 
word business appears on the Master 
List of Frequently Misspelled Words. 
£x.-\minees are also asked to Know the 
pluiil. comparative, stiperla^ve. and ad* 
verbi.?l forms of these w^^ds where ap- 
plicablo. 

8. Content. Tunctuation 
Categor>': Commas in a series 
Item Type: Sentence Correction 
Answer: 2 

Observe that here, as in all the items, 
each alternative is considered in the or- 
der in which it appears in the sentence. 

9. Content: Sentence Structure 
Categorj-: Subordination 
Item Type: Construction Shift 
Answer: 1 

Here the examinee is asked to change 
the structure of the sentence while re- 
taining the original meaning. This item 
type demands the ability to manipulate 
words and phrases rather than identify 
errors. As a consequence, sentences test- 
ed by construction shift do not contain 
any errors. The ability to subordinate 
both clauses and ideas is tested in this 
item. 
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Writing Skills Test - Part I 
SENTENCE REV.'RITE-yOW i 

After collecting some essa^ writing samples froa GED 
candidates, sentence rewrite exercises can help the instructor to show 
students that revision might involve rewriting sentences 
that are vague, weak, run-on, or otherwise a problem for 
the reader/ judge ► Sentence rewriting is a good way to introduce 
the de-pth concept of genuine revision as opposed to mere surface 
editing and cosmetic alterations to the text* 

Example 

Rewrite: After collecting some essay writing samples from 

GED ceuadidates, sentence rewrite exercises can . » » . 



Revision: After collecting some essay samples from GED students, 

the instructor can use sentence rewrite exercises . • » » 
(the long introductory phrase should describe the instructor ) 



In the examples presented below, we give the student's original 
sentence from a practice GED essay. We then present illustrations 
of how the student attempted to improve the message and flow through 
rewriting* 

Example of Sentence Rewrite from Student Essay - l 

I know when I achieve the GED goal it will allow me to move 
into most any area I choose to cultivate my skills and if needed 
more educational courses » 

1.) The goal to have my GED will give me credits and the 
possibility to be eligible for better employment, 

2») The GED goal is like a corner stone* It will open many doors 
qX opportunity* X^S 
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3«-) Having my QED will give me the confidence to pursue other 
areas of knowledge*. 
Now that illustrates a sincere effort to rewrite-revise for the 
WHITE reasons I The student decided to use the third rewrite 
when she rewrote-revised the practice essay 
Student Rewrite Example 2 

In a home situation of studying, the problem may have a problem 
and there is a teacher or instructor and give him the help needed,. 
!♦) In a home setting situation of studying, if the student has 

some problem there is no teacher to help.. 
2..) In the QED class there are many ways in which the student pre- 
paring for the GED test is given more help than is the student 
who is studying at home for his GED^ 
3.) In the home situation of studying, the student may have a 

problem or problems. But, he has no teacher or instructors to 
give guidance and the help he needs in solviaig his problem or 
problems*. 

The student worked through the second rewrite to develop a good 
opening paragraph. 

Student Rewrite Example - 3 

By attending school I can learn better than at home, it is so 
many things around that you can't study like you should* 
1^) By attending school I can learn better than I can at home* At 

school I can concentrate on studyizig for my GED* 
2*) Being at home it is so many things around to take you from your 

studying*. At school you can concentrate on what you are doing* 
3.) I can study better at school than at home* At home I don't 
keep studying, I always doing other things* 
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The studert used her first rewrite to get into the point about 
being able to concentrate better at school. She was also able to 
see material for paragraph development in the other rewrites* 
The act of revising one sentence lead to a significant improvement 
in the entire paragraph* 

Sentence rewriting is a challenging activity for most ABE/G2D 
students* They must look at their writing from an interested and 
careful reader's point of view. They must go deep into the meaning of 
their texts to determine whether what they wrote is what they were 
intending to say* We urge ABE/GED instructors to exercise caution 
in leading students through this activity* We must help our students 
to see that this effort can result in a better piece of writing* 

****«»• 

When we write for real people and spend the serious time and 
attention it takes to think of their needs and imagine their 
response, we learn a lot about our own thinking* W« learn to be 
our own teachers by internalizing a voice that gives us new power 
over our own writing - the voice of a serious, responding 
reader* 

From: Linda S* Flower in 
English Journal 
January 1983 
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Writing Skills Test - part I 
ERRORS ANALYSIS EXERCISES 

"ThB study shows that one clear way to increase writers • success 
at detecting errors in both their own and in essays by others is to 
proTide them feedback on an error's location, " 

Prom: "TThe Editing Process in Writing: A Perfo-^ance Study of More Skilled 
and Less Skilled College Writers," by C*jnda Hull in Research in 
the Teaching of English. February 1987, 



As the following,' page demonstrates, Informal eriors analysis 
exercises are> if combined with direct writing activities aimed 
at communicating a message, often very effective in helping ABE/GED 
students to cpot and correct common errors in their drafts* 

The instructor can mark the location of errors in student 
writing by underlining, checking, or using an easily taught set 
of symbols* The student is expected to study the marked draft 
and correct the errors* 

Spelling Errors - 1, 3, 5, 7, 8^ 12, 16, 17 

Incorrect Punctuation - 2, i+C punctuation missing), n, 14, 17A 
Missing Phrase - 6 
Missing Word(s) - 9^ 13 
Numbers Should Be Written - 10 

Dependent Clauses That Cein't Stand Alone - 15, i8 
Ask the student to correct the errors to the best of his or her 
ability. When you go over the corrected draft, take the time to 
teach specific error recognition and correction options. Later, 
after the student has worked through a few more errors analysis 
exercises, you can ask the student to keep a grammar log of 
his or. her most troublesome grammar or mechanics problems* 
Adult students want to know what they can do to improve their 
writing which is headed for other readers/Judges ^ 



ERRORS ANALiSiS EXERCISE 



1» 

I will be thinking of the^g^cy^ that I would like to 

2* 3- if. 
see » within the advocate program I have come^i^th nine off the 



5. 

top of my head. They arejin order of importince^. 



and 



My luestions to Penny will be|a.ov^rTll look at the pi^pams 



9^ 
sh^^. 

I think it will be 3 to 5 years, before I get the advocate 



piogram going. 



12. 

I still think the_jadvoctae program has to be national. I will be 



13* IZf.. 15.. 

looking at it ftron^oric County perspective. Roping the progam 

will b^ome one that can be modal e. That can be picked up nationally. 




When I say three to five years for groundworkl^ff things go as I 
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tJhderlined wordCs) - look for spelling error. 
Underlined spaee - look for punctuatiom opportvuiities. 
I^erlined punotuatioa - oor.'ect it. 
VftTy line - phrase probably needed. 

Insert mark - wordCs) Bissin^. Urst word underlired -Probably a fragment. 



I will be thinking of the agencys that I would like 



to 



see^wlth^ the advocate program I have come with nine off the 



top of ny head. They are in onier of importince 



and 



My questions to Pennr willTJafover all look a. the 



prepans 



8h^in« 



I think it will beJ^tO^years. before I get 'he advocate 



program going. 



I still think thA^advoctae program has to be national. I will be 



looking at it f.xjmJTork County perspective. Hoping the 



progam 



vtU be^., tt^t ^ be mojale. That can be picked up „atlona:iy. 



Wl«. I three to fiy, year-, for groundwork. If things 



go as I 
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Sapple of What t o Expect From Students - Errors Analysis 
Error (s) 

1^ Agenc ies - OK 

I shoulda^t have used a period there • I«m not sure why I put one 
In that spot* 
3^ Within • OK 

if Period* That is where I should have a period* My first sentence 

ends after program* 

Importance • OK 
6* I could put in = based on* 
7^ Overall - OK* It should be an overall look* 

Programs - OK*. That was Just carelessness- 
9» ^ missed is * 

10- OK, three and five should be written* 
IK I did it again* I don»t need the period- 
12* advocate - OK* 
13«* I missed a* 

"ik^ The period could be a comma, and I could continue the sentence with 
hoping* 

15«^ OK, I took care of that* 
16* Become - OK 

17- Modeled - OK 

17» A - I could have used a comma after modeled* 

18- This is hard* I think I'll correct it by using a comma and 
writing ", I mean if things go ,3ls I hope*" 



This Ftudent didn't do as well the first time he was €6ked to 
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correct the errors in his writing. He is working on his spelling 
by keeping a Ust of his personal spelling "demons," and he is 
beginning to understand the punctuation of complete and compound 
sentences*. 

Teaching ttips fo r WHITE-Now Errors An alysi r 
Identify errors - the location of - only on drafts that are 
headed sonewhere. Students will respond much better if they can 
eee how their writing is being edited or proofread for some kind 
of publication or evaluation* 

20 Do this activity only when you have determined the student to be 
ia a WHITE-Ncw mood, /or most A3E/GED students, such an exercise 
would probably succeed after you bave discussed or held conferences 
on the development of three or four pieces. lou are also in a 
much better position to k^w what to expect. 

3.) Don't insist that students become grammarians in the sense that 
they need to use all of the correct grainnar terminology. If they 
can correct fragments, who cares what formal explanations they can 

ex 2 

40 star- Off by identifying onlv a few kinds of errors. Encourage 
students to note their corrections and explanations in their 
notebooks. 

5. ) save time and frustration by marking the location of errors direcUy 

in their notebooks or on their composition paper. 

6. ) GO through a few Part^ editing exercises in the new GED Writing 

Skills Test preparation texts and workbooks. Show students how 
errors analysis exercises help to prepare them for both parts of the 
test. They'll see and appreciate the conr.ections. 
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CHAPTER 9 - WST IT 



1988 GEFj tests 
TEST 1 
(PART TWO: ESSAY) 

CONTENT : 

SINGLE TOPIC WITH WHICH ALL EXAMINEES WILL BE FAMILIAR 

COGNITIVE LE/ELS : ( SYNTHE SIS/ EVALUATION ) 

COMPOSE. ORGANIZE. AND PRODUCE AN ESSAY ON THE TOPIC- 
TAKE A POSITION. ARGUE FOR IT. AND ILLUSTRATE WITH EXAMPLES 

OR 

PRESENT AN EXPLANATION OF AN ISSUE OR IDEA 



DETAILS: 



45 MINUTES; SUGGESTED LENGTH OF "ABOUT 200 WORDS" 

BRIEF "PROMPT" SEHING UP THE TASK AND 

SUGGESTING m APPROACH WHICH EMPHASIZES WRITING PROCESS 

PAPERS SCORED "HOLISTICALLY" ON A 1-6 SCALE 
BY TWO READERS INDEPENDENTLY; 
MORE^POINTS^^'^ IS USED IF SCORES DIFFER BY 2 OR 

ll^mll%^^^^^^^^ ''''' ' ''^^^^ 

FEASIBILITY STUDIES 
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Administration and 
Scoring of the 1988 
Writing Sl(ills Test 



7R0M: CEP Items. Jan./Feb* 
1987. 

GED Items is published bi- 
monthly by tu3 GED Testing 
Serrioe of the Amerioan 
Council on Education. 

VrLte tot 

GED Testing Serrioe 
Amerioan Council on Ed. 
One Dupont Ciixsle - Suite 20 
Washington, D.C. 20036-1193 
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Two frequently asked questions 
about the essay part ot the 1988 
GED VtViting Skills Tests are: 
1) *How lone will student?1wtt^ to write 
theip^ssayT^and^) "How much will the 
itfSav count?" 

The Writing Skilk Test will consist of 
two parts: ftut I is the 55 item multiple 
choice portion which has a time limit of 
75 minutes. Part II is the essay portion 
on which examinees will have 45 min- 
utes to work. Howevec these two parts 
of the Witin^ Skills Test will be admin- 
istered together with a ty^ hour total 
time limit. Fxamirces who tmish the 
n\ultiple choice part in less than 75 
mimi^es may go on to the essay Exanjs 
iners wrt k i nn ou n ca whm 15 n Tinucc- 
remain and that examinees should begin 
work on Part II (the essay) if they have 
not done so already If examinees com- 
plete their essay before the two hour 
time limit, they may return to the multi- 
ple choice portion. Our data suggest 
that the vast majority of examinees will 
find the tw hour time limit adequate. 
Most examinees have ample time to or- 
ganize their thoughts about the essay 
topic and review what they have wnt en. 

The Writing Skills composite stanc^ird 
score (on the usual 20 to 80 scale) vsall 
be based on weights of between 60 «md 
65 percent for the multiple choice part 
ana 35 to 40 percent for the essav (Rel- 
ative weights will vary slightly from top- 
ic to topic due to slight diflferences in 
essay topic score distnbutions.) These 
weights are in keeping with the recom- 
mendations of the Test Specifications 
and GED AdWsory Committees. Tliese 
weights give the largest weight to the 
essQiy possible without diminishing the 
overall reliabilitv of the VVntmg Skills 
Test score below acceptable levels. It is 
important to note that the essav raw 
score will not be reported separately be- 
cause it is not sufficiently reliable to 
warrant attempts at interpretation. Addi- 
tional information on the weighting of 
the essay and formation of the VVntin^ 
Skills composite standaid score will |>e 
included in future GED Testing Service 
publications. The Teachers Manual for 
the Official GED Practice Tests (avail, 
able by July of 1987) will contain tables 
which will enable teachers to determine 
the predicted Writing Skills composite 
standard score from the essay and mul- 
tiple choice raw scores. Weighting of 
these two scores will be taken care of bv 
reading the table appropriately a j 
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Essays and Disabled 
Students 

Although the specific language for the 
l^8S Examiner s Manual has not yet 
been written, we'd like to state our 
Mtention with resp e ct to the essavs 
written bv students with certaia 
phvs'^al disabilities . All GED 
examinees will be res^ msible for 
producing uTitten responses to the 
essay question. Those who are unable 
to produce a written response without 
assistance are to be given the 
opportunity to produce a draft 
response, and edit it, in any acceptable 
manner. (Acceptable, here, means any 
wa\ that clearly results in a written 
composition produced and edited by 
the individual student.) For example, 
an examinee who is unable to hold a 
pen will be permitted to type a 



response using any adapted keyboard, 
stylus, etc. Similarly, he or she would 
be permitted to dictate an answer to be 
copied verbatim by an amanuensis. Ail 
these ways, anc others, would be 
acceptable for producing the initial 
draft. Similarly, the editmg can be 
done by any acceptable means. In all 
cases, the result is a completed piece of 
writing that will be scored in e.xactly 
the same way as those produced in the 
standard fashion; the Writing Skills 
Test score will, of course, consist of a 
composite of multiple choice and essay 
portions for all examinees. At this time, 
we do not see the need (nor do we 
intend) to "waive" the essay portion for 
an\ examinee, obviously, on the other 
hand, we have to be quite willing to 
accommodate the ph>'sical disabilities 
that make writing with a pen 
impossible. 



What will happen if an examinee turns in a blank paper, 
an illegible essay, or an "off -topic" essay? 



More Questions 
About the Essay 




Some have asked what will happen if 
an examinee turns in a blank paper, an 
illegible essay, or an ''ofTrtopic'* essay 
(i.e. , Of>e written on a topic other than 
the one assigned). It is important for 
everyone tc note that no score can be 
reported ' jr tne Writing Skills Test if 
the exp~* s essay is blank, illegible, 
or **off-* f " As a result, the examinee 
will have tc :ake the entire Writing 
Skills Test again. 
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Some WRI!lB«Nov ObeBrvations and Illvu^trations on the Development of 
CBD Easay Toplea 

During one of our early WRITE-Now team meetings, we decided to 
tiy our hands at ooaposiag practice essay topics for our students to 
use. Vo had been Inspired Ijy Charles Herring's comments in the Spring 
1986 issue of The Adult Learner . Herring wrote that an important or 
••lasting ontcomo of a high school education is the ability to foim 
reasonable opinions about the major issues facing the world. •• He 
went on to explain that reasonable opinions are those based en facta 
and reached through accepted logic. 

Because Herring's unit was in complete harmony with an article 
on essay topic specillaitiona which originally appeared in an issue of 
CEP Items, we were eager to come up with some major issues facing the 
world and tiy to write some original essay prompts. Here are three of our 
attempts. 
Topic 1 

Biological Engineering and Medical Breakthroughs -Ethic a and Practices 

Much has been publiahed about organ trans planta from one human 
being to another, usually for the purpoaa of prolonging the life 
of the person receiving the donated organ. Heart transplant aurgeiy 
haa often been highly publicized, and, as of this data, not veiy 
successfU in teins cf significantly prolonging the lives of the 
recipients. Now there is speculation about the possibility of 
neurological transplantations even to the extreme of transplanting 
the human brain. How far can it or should it all go? 



Take a position basically in favor o.> organ transplant surgery or 
against it, or In favor of some kinds «,d opposed to others. Explain 
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or Justify your po8itio&(8). 

Conaentt Were we for real? Could we expect graduate students to do something 
worthwhile with this prompt and topic? Would we be likely to get 
orerly-emotional responses from student writers? Was our topic 
clearly aad simply stated? No, this topic wasn't good enough. 

Topic 2 

World-Wide Hacial Conflict and Tension 

Racial conflicts and tensions have been a problem for mnniHwH for 
thousands of years. Recently we hare seen, heard, and read a great deal 
about the racial problems in South Africa. 

Do you see any hope for peaceful resolution of these problems in 
South Africa or anywhere else in the world? 
******** 

If you do have some ideas about how the problem can be resolved, 
preseut them and give explanations for your solution(s). If you 
don't feel that peaceful solutions are possible, explain yoiir position. 
Comment I OK, we thought this topic was more in line with the CED essay topic 
specifications, but how much bad most of our students seen, heard, 
or read on the racial tensions in South Africa? And, again, would 
we be asking for overly-emotional responses? Probablyo Well, let's 
tzy another one. 
Topic 5 

The Future - What will it bring? How will we cope? How is technology 
c hangin g our world? 

As we move flrom the industrial age to the information age, from 
economies based on manufacturiag to economies based on service, what 
do you feel man should do to use high technology for the bettement of 
the earth, its plant life, aad all living creatures? What other kinds 
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of things must we do to ensure that our children's children will have a 
good future? 

Coment: Now even our WRITB-Now happy person was frustrated! The topic had 
some really exciting possibilities, but it juat expected too much 
ftom our students in k3 minutes. How much had they thought about 
modern technology? What did th^ know about computers, etc.? 
Certainly, the topic offered an idea that examinees would view 
as worth writing about, but was it clearly stated and did it contain 
only the amount of information necessary to provide the prompt for 
writing? We decided to do some more thinking and writing on this 
topic. At least, if we did nothing else with it, it might be a 
good topio to put on a list of options for practice essays. That 
would solve a few essay specification problems. 

MUM M M M .J 

H n H H M II ^ 

The team concluded that the business of coming up with good essay topics 
was a lot harder than it looked. No more of this for usl We were going to use 
the zillions of sample/practice essay topics available in the new CED texts 
and workbooka. We learned a great deal about writing essay topics. That 
made the two hours of tension worthwhile. We would be better prepared to 
help our students e-rfinine the deLi«inds and scope of their practice essay 
topics. We would be more empathetic instructors. 

If you, dear reader, would like to suhaait sample essay topic prompts to 
the GED Testing Ser\nce, please review the page from GED Items which we 
include in this manual. It might pay you $50o00i 
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GEO ESSAY TOPICS: SOME SPECIFICATIONS 
...AND AN INVITATION 
Essay topics, like all other items to be used on the GED 
Testt, undergo a rigorous scrutiny before they are included 
on a final form. The process begins, fogically enough, with 
the writing of "raw" topics that address the test specifica- 
tions. In the case of the essay topics to be used on the GED 
Writing Skills test the following general specifications must 
be met: 

• The topic must be based upon information or a situation 
that is general enough to be familiar to most examinees. 

• The topic must offer an idea that examinees view as 
worth writing about 

• The topic should not elicit an overly-emotional response 
from the writer. 

• The topic should be clearly stated and contain only the 
amount of information necessary to provide the prompt 
for writing. 

Only topics which meet these specifications become 
eligible for field- testing with GEO examinees and with high 
school seniors. After topics are field*tested. the papers 
written on topics are holistically scored by experienced 
readers who use the 6*point GEO Essay Scoring Guide. This 
type of "scoring session" differs significantly from one 
concerned solely with producing scores for essays. In this 
"topic selection reading." readers are asked not only to 
score the papers using the Scoring Guide, but also to 
evaluate how well the topic is working. Readers evaluate 
topics according to the following specifications: 

• The topic should elicit papers with characteristics com- 
parable to those described in the essay scoring i)uide. If. 
for example, the best papers written on a f ield-t(}$t topic 
seem significantly less accomplished than tho^? described 
in the six (top score) category in the scoring guide, the 
topic nnay be more difficult for writ^;> than desirable 
and therefore unusable. In the interests of making all of 
the topics as equal as possible in difficulty, all papers 
produced by the topics must conform to tho scoring 
guide. If the papers exhibit characteristics that are clearly 
different from those described in the scoring guide, the 
topic will be rejected; the scoring guide will not be 
revised to conform to a new topic. 

• The topic should elicit papers which illustrat* the full 
range of student writing ability. A good topic allows 
strong writers to display their skill in writing, yet still 
allows weak writers access to the question. Because the 
field tests involve significant numbers of examinees and 
seniors, the total pool of papers produced for a topic 
should include essays at all points on the six point scale. 

• The topic should elicit papers which clearly address the 
question provided. If papers written on a topic con- 
sistently show that writers are unclear about the question 
asked, or if an unusual nt .iber of writers are writing on 
a topic other than the one asked, the topic is ineffective. 
A topic which fails to meet this criterion was probably 
not clearly stated to begin with. 

• The topic should elicit a variety of responses. To say that 
all papers must address the topic is not to say that all 
papers must appear the same. A good topic will yield 
papers whose ideas mirror the diversity of the population 
tested. Papers with a wide range of ideas will be less 
tedious for readers to score, and thus readers are likely 
to score more accurately. While scoring large numbers 
of papert-Jnevitably becomes ..tiresome, a good topic 
products papers that engage readers' interest to the 
extent poiiible. 
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• The topic should elicit fully-developed responses. A 
topic which yields a large proportion of incomplete 
papers may be too demanding for the time allowed. If 
papers consistently exhibit a shallowness of thought and 
inadequate development, examinees might not havi 
enough information immediately at hand to write well 
about the topic. 

• The topic should not elicit an emotional or biased 
response from readers. In the same way that care is 
taken not to trigger emotional reactions from writers, 
the resulting papers must not fuel preconceptions or 
biases among readers. Essay readers are urged to evaluate 
the writing, not the writer or the writer's values, and the 
scoring process contains numerous checks of this stand- 
ard. However, readers cannot be expected to remain 
imr ne from emotlc**:! reactions, so an effective topic 
produces few papers that are iikely to set off an 
emotional response in readers. 

• The topic elicits papen for which readers can readily 
agree on scores. Readers should be able to distinguish 
upper h/Jf (6.5.4) from lower half (3.2.1) papers with 
relative feds«. Where these distinctions are blurred, the 
topic itself may well be at fault Among the many 
statistical checks on a topic's performance is the rate at 
which readers agree on scores for particular papers; a 
sigriificant rate of disagreement among readers often 
indicates that the topic is yielding papers that cannot 
reliably be scored using the standards provided. 

At this point, you *"nay be wondering how GED ever 
hopes to produce even a single operational tcoic that passes 
all of these stipulations (along with a few others relating to 
topic equating). In the spring of 1985. GEDTS field tested 
fifteen topics with a national sample of high school seniors, 
and six of the topics were judged acceptable for use ii 
operational forms. To produce the fifteen for field testing, 
however, they began with well over a hundred topic ideas. 

Your Turn 

A good topic requires, first and foremost, a good idea- 
the posing of a question or issue that significantly touches 
the experience of people from 17 to 90 who have richly 
diverse backgrounds. Experience has shown that only one 
out of many such ideas has enough merit to get to the field 
test, but that the odds of surviving the field test may be as 
high as one out of three. 

So. send GED your ideas for essay topics-and they'll 
pay you if your ideas are good I If the topic you submit 
survives to the point where it is field tested, you will be 
paid an honorarium of $50. The honorarium secures 
exclusive rights to the topic for the GED Testing Service, 
and they cannot inform you as to whether or not your 
topic will be used in an operational form because that 
would compromise the topic. 

If you are interested in trying your hand at writing 
topics, follow the format of the sample topic provided in 
GED items, 11.4. Contact the Project office for a copy of 
this format Submit as many as you like. They will consider 
all entries and pay you for every one they use in a field test 
Because they develop tests on a continuing basis, there is no 
closing date for this offer. 

Send your topics to: Essay Topics. GED Testing Service. 
American Council on Education. One Dupont Circle. 
Washington. O C, 20036-1193. 

(From GED Items. Vol. 3 #1. January 1986.) 

***** 




He hes the rif^t to criticae wh.i has the heart to help. 

^ ^ ^ ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Wxltiat froi^t Viwilatttrt nil 1986 ' 
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STPDEtnS LEARN BY DOING HOLISTIC SCORING * 
John 0. White 



I believe holistic scoring, the method used in mass 
testing, can be useful aiid interesting for both 
teachers and students. The word holistic reminds 
us that it is the paper as a whole we should cval- 
uate» not merely its parts. Printed below is a typical 
holistic scoring guide; however, we should con- 
struct our own guides to emphasize particular 
writing concerns and chen change them to reflea 
current emphases. 

Instructions for Using the Scoring Guide: (1) Read 
the paper quickly to get a general impression. (2) In 
e»faluating» keep in mind thecharacicrisiic. desaibed 
below. (S) Assign the score which reflects he overall 
quality of each paper. 

Possible Scores: 

6— Papers scored 6 will address all parts of the ques- 
tion and will be well organized They will be 
fluent %*dth good language control and sentence 
variety. They will be distinguished by deuils sup- 
poning or illustrating all points. There may be a 
few mechanical errors, but generally these will be 
superior papers. 

5^Papers scored 5 will address all parts of the ques- 
tion and will be well organized They may be less 
developed or deuiled than 6 papers with possibly 
more mechanical problems* but they will have 
good language control with a clear sutement of 
thesis. 

4— Tb«e papers will be competent and cover all 
paj'« of ihe question* but they may not be so well 
organized as 6 or 5 papers. They will be fluent* 
though there will probably not be as much devel- 
opment or as many deuils. Papers may conuin 
minor mechanical en'ors. 

5— This score is appropriate for papers which ignore 
one or more parts of the assignment. They may 
be vague* general* abstract* or undeveloped with 
few supporting details. There may be problems 



in synux* diction* or organization. These papers 
may be too brief* too general* or may have too 
many mechanical problems to be scored higher. 

2 — These p>apcrs will be thin in content or have 
serious problems in mcchania. 

1— This score will be given to papers which show 
little undersunding of the question or mechanics 
of writing. 

Group reading of many papers involves several 
steps. A leader ordinarily directs the entire grading 
session and provides sample papers for teachers at 
tables (usually five to six per table) to grade ac- 
cording to the guide. After reading a number of 
sample papers and discussing the characteristics, 
teachers are usually able to come to some agree- 
ment on the score given each successive sample. 
Tables also have individual leaders who read ran- 
dom papers already scored by individual graders. 
These uble leaders will try to find (and correct) 
anyone scoring a little too high or low in com- 
parison with the scoring guide and the other read- 
ers. Papers are scored by two readers. If there is a 
discrepancy of more than one point between the 
two scores, an experienced reader will resolve the 
discrepancy by providing a third score. 

I believe principles of holistic scoring can lead 
students to an understanding of what is expected 
in an essay. It is more than just having students 
read paper's written by their classmates. They need 
a scoring guide* and students must reach a con- 
sensus on grades assigned As they find that they 
can recognize various kinds of papers (and scores), 
they begin to recognize what sets better papers 
apart from weaker ones. They understand why 
other readers assign particular scores to their pa- 
pers, and, in my experience, they improve their 



♦ Reproduction of this article authorized by the NCTE. It appeared in the 
Horeaber 1982 issue of the English Journal o 
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writing considerably as thry sec what otherwise 
vague terms like development, detail, and organi- 
zation mean. 

To use holistic techniques in my classroom, I 
give a timed writing assignment, taking care that 
it requires no particular knowledge outside the 
question itself. For example: 

Almost all of us watch television. We may watch 
sports programs, situation comedies, movies, docu- 
mcniarics. wild life shows, dramas, etc. Think of the 
kmds of programs you panicularly like to watch. 
Writing Assignment' Describe one kind of program 
you particularly enjoy. Explain the atu^actions of 
that kind of program. What do you think your choice 
of TV programs says about you? 

The next day I disaibute a scoring guide and 
discuss it with the class. I read sample papers 
aioud as I projea them on a saeen using an 
opaque projector. I ask the class to write down a 
I score and a reason (according to the scoring guide) 

; for assigning such a score. We may differ in our 

initial evaluations, but after discussion and exam- 
ination of specifics, we usually come close to 
agreement. I might do this for eight or ten papers 
from the class, keeping them anonymous as we 
examine them closely. I then grade and return the 
papers as usual, except that I assign a holistic 
score number instead of a letter grade. 

A few days later I give a similar assignment 
and have the class write another timed essay. Next 
day. I divide the class into groups of five and 
disaibute the papers— with student names on 
them. I have not found this a problem partly be- 
cause I em; hasize courtesy and tact, mostly be- 
cause I monitor the discussion carefully and lean 
on any who might be discourteous. Other insauc- 
tors may wish to use assigned numbers to preserve 
anonymity. 

I ask each group to grade its batch of five pa- 
pers, passing the papers around the group, writing 
?^'ir tentative grades and comments on scratch 
paper. When all the papers in a group have been 
read, one student leads the discussion in which 
the group decides on a consensus score and rea- 
sons for that score. I ask groups to write a positive 
comment about any paper to go along with any 
suggestions for improvement 



Group discussion is vital. Students really talk 
about writing and writing skills as they discuss 
the papers. They dedde what ideas are expressed 
loo generally and which need development. They 
check for detail. They notice (or have pointed out 
to them by others) mechanical problems. Finally 
they compile the list of scores and reasons in ac- 
cordance with the scoring guide. I collect the re- 
sults and the papers, holistically score them, and 
put my score, the group's score, and our various 
comments at the top of the page before I return 
the set of papers. 

All papers in a given semester are not. of course, 
scored holistically; the aaditional method of 
marking papers has its own value. But the holistic 
process has a positive effect on student writing. 
I'm convinced their papers and approaches change 
significantly in some specific areas as they go 
through the process. Usually mechanics are not 
much improved, except in cases of carelessness. 
Mostly the improvement is in fluency, organiza- 
tion, development, and detail. 

I often ask a class to develop its own scoring 
guide. We do it as a group, using the blackboard 
and deciding what kinds of papers should receive 
particular scores. Then I might g^ade their next 
set of papers according to that scoring guide. 
Classes do a good job of defining what is impor- 
tant in a paper and identifying kinds of papers 
which should receive particular scores. 

Trained student graders can quickly recognize 
particular kinds of problems. They can spot the 
average three— a brief, over-generalized paper with 
some mechanical problems. They can recognize 
the classic /our— the paper that covers the topic, 
has some fluency, but not the detail and develop- 
ment of a five or six. Students learn to recognize 
common patterns and problems. It seems to me 
they have to learn to recognize before they can 
make effective changes in their own writing. 



John O. White teaches at 
California State University at 
Fullerton, 
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Hov Ve Adapt ed the Technlouea and Proceduraa 
Deacrlbed In John W hite's Article for VRITE-Now Pn-rp, 



We believe it is a good Idea for both ABE/GED instructors and students to 
be introduced to the theory and methods of holistic scoring. Our experience 
as teachers of writing in ABE/GED programs supports White's position. Teachers 
who familiarize their students with holistic scoring guides and several sample 
essays actually written ty their peers or adult students from similar programs 
will probably see subsequent improvement in the fluency, organization, development, 
and detail of their students' essays. 

In an Individualized ABE/GED Program 

We prepared a prompt, using the same topic, and asked our students to write 
^ about their favorite television programs. We did not place any time restrictions 

on them because their participation and the extent of their involvement in 
write-Now activities was always voluntary, always a matter of how much time 
and effort they were each willing to give to the project. We are pleased to 
note that most of the ABE/GED students in our individualized open entry-open 
exit program did choose to participate in this particular activity. 

What we received ftom our students was a wide variety of responses, some 
only a few sentences long and some pieces in the 200-word GED essay sample 
range. Because we were not sure about what we would get from our volunteer 
writers, we found the whole process to be a very worthwhile experience. We 
learned that the topic didn't work very well with a few students. Some didn't 
have television at home, and some claimed that they didn't watch enough television 
to take a position or pick a favorite kind of show. We decided to have some 
^ essay topic options handy for future study just in case we ml^t have similar 

student-topic incompatibility situations. 

ErJc 135 
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Another problem a few students had with this activity was centered around 
getting started, with knowing how they wanted to get into the essay and develop 
the topic. Rather than see these strugg^in? writers become too frustrated 
with the activity, we intervened in the essay composition process by talking 
privately with each student about what was troubling him or her. Sometimes, 
with just a few minutes of support and illustration, students who were having 
start-up difficulties or "blocking" were able to get into the task. In a few 
other cases, it was very clear to us that the students were not in the WRITE 
mood. When that happened, we let them make lists, do some clustering or 
traditional outlining, or some other kind of mental percolating exercise. 
We then collected what they were able to get on paper so that we could try 
again at a later date. These early writing barriers or hesitancies were 
usually overcome by practice, patience, and appropriate teacher demonstration 
of the writing process skills at the heart of the problem. We felt it was 
our respousibility to deal wi+h our reluctant vxiters in a warm, non-threatening 
manner, getting at the specific problem WRITE away. In other words, if getting 
started was a problem with a student, one of us would personally assist the 
student by quick-shifting from a writing assessment gea;; to a teaching gear. 

Vhen students were able to generate ehort essays longer than a few sentences, 
we followed through with the next step of the activity by letting them read 
what others had written on the same or similar topics. Then they had a chance 
to study holistic scoring guides and score their own essays. We agreed or 
disagreed with their self-assessments and explained why. Since most of the 
students who volunteered for WHITE-Now duties will have finished their ABE/GED 
studies before 1988, we did not have any problems with having to deflate or 
inflate student opinions of their ability to write short essays. To our 
delifijit, a few even took some additional time to revise their essays and ask 
for our reactions. 
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As we look to I988 and beyond, we axe confident that we will be able to 
\ceep moat of our Aoafi/'^ED atudente working in the ri^t direction in terms of 
their vriting skills. Our adaptation of White's holistic scorlig exercise 
taught us to expect significant differences in the ahility of GED students to 
produce 200-word essays. The experience also convinced us that students are 
interested in reading the essays cf their peers. We became raore confident 
teachers because we saw our students becoming rore competent writers. Aga:.n, 
patience, pirs.ctice, and applied andragogy combined with process-conference 
techniques did seem to be jus-iified for all of the WRITE reasons. 

In a Heaular Claqgroom Setting 

We'll switch pronoun usage to the first person singular because only I, 
George E. Rutledge, was fortunate enou^ to have an opportunity to adapt 
th« holistic scoring exercise to a regular classroom sitiiation. 

I asked the students in my evening GEL cla-e to study the topic, spend 
five minutes or more thinking and planning, devote about twenty minutes to 
getting a first draft on paper, d spend the remaining time revising and 
editing their 200-word (give or take fifty words) essays. After giving them 
each a few sheets of lined composition paper, \ in one of the student 
desks end tried to product ji^ own short essay. 

Most of ^B were able to generate compositions that could be share i and 
scored. I collected the essays, told my students that we would discuss the 
writing and scoring process at our next meeti'iig, and then gave a short lesson 
on pre-writing strategies. I needed time to read their essays and score thea 
so that I would have a better feel for the range and scope of what the members 
of this GED class could do now with very little formal instruction. 
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Most of the essays were euiprisingly in the score range of three to five 
on the six-point scale. Upon ftirther analysis of the essays, I convluded that 
the topic worked well, that the students had been prepared infoimally by other 
less-threatening writing activities (they were more comfortable writing while 
others were writing), and that they did not cr*.n-^-.tute what I could honestly 
call an aver^-j group of GED students. 

During the next class meeting I gave each student a copy of the scoring 
guide and discussed it with them after they had a few minutes to read it 
silently. Then I returned their essays and directed them to score their own 
essays and write a few sentences to me about why they had judged their essays 
to be a two, three, four , or five. No one had self-scored a one or a six. 

I collected their essays and scoring justifications/explanations and tnen 
matched my scoring with each ol theirs. While they worked on a reading 
exercise, I was able to write a sentence or two to each student. Near the 
end of the two-hour class, after working on math and social studies exercises, 
I returned thc-ir essays and invited them to comment or ask questions. 
Apparently I was ludiyto have a capable, mature group of GED students who 
felt that the exercise was worthwhile even though they will probably all 
have their GED credentials long before I988. If ;rou are not an experienced 
GED teacher, I hope you have a similar class for your personal WRITE-Now growth. 

Later in the semester I passed out sets of published essay samples on a 
different topic, gave each student a scoring guide, and again aaked them to 
read and score the sample assays. The students generally agreed with the 
"expert" scorinf *hich I shared after a short discussion of the essays. I 
see no reason irtiy this kind of sharing and assessing activity won't work as 
well with future GED classes. My students-to-be should be even more curious 
about how theij essays will be scored and how their in-class practice essays 
coaqpare with the essays of their peers. 
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Some Recommend ations for Consideration by Our VKITE-TTov Colleaff ieg 

1. Walt mxtll the third or fourth class meeting before attempting to assign 
and collect a set of Bample essays. Have students do some journal entries 
outside of class and involve them in some leaming^centered, one-draft-only 
kinds of writing d\iring the first few class meetings. Get them used to writing 
while others are also writing, 

2. Take the time to introduce your students to an holistic scoring guide and 
get them to read several sample essays by their classmates or by other GED 
candidates. 

3. Preview the essay scoring process and share the scores actually assigned to 
the sample essays. If you are an experienced teacher of writing in ABE/GEE 
settings, you mi^t prefer to score and respond to a set of essays as * did. 

1*. If you are courageous, jump ri^t in and write the first sample or practice 
essay when the students are writine^. Consider using a simple coding systen 
or other method c keeping the identities of the writers, including yours, as 
anonymous as possible until the pieces have been read and scored. This 
approach ^rill help to mak^ everyone more comfortable with sharing and evaluating 
activities, especially at the start of yotir class writing program. 
$• If you seem to be encoxintering some resistance, perhaps a student or t.ro 
who are not able to get into the task of producing a short essay, be assured 
that it is not unusual to find GED students who have a lot of anxieties about 
writing on demand. Calmly and quietly let such a student know that you 
acknowledge his or ner uneasiness. Tell the student that whatever is handed 
in will be helpful and- appreciated. Tell students that Incomplete samples 
will not be shared and critiqued. The good news here is that most of this 
initial resistance will probably not continue to be a problem. If you talk 



about and demonstrate prewriting/planning techniques and use writing across 
the curriculum for learning rather thar for evaluation purposes, it is quite 
likely that the reluctant writers in your GED class will eventually produce 
drafts that can be shared. 



6. Having collected and studied this initial set of practice essays, select 
some common problems and give short WRITE-Now lessons on single issues. For 
example, you mi^t discover that these initial esse^s are generally weak in 
terms of introductions or opening paragraphs. By taking a sample essay topic 
and discussing its possible directions and its demands upon the writer, you 
will help your students to thjnk about the expectations of the reader(8). 
Another oommon problem you'll probably see from reading these inital essays 
ic thinness of supporting dexail, examples, and illustrations. Students will 
often state their opinions or take zoaiixone ^^ithout giving their readers 
enou^ to substantiate what they are saying and where their compositions are 
headed. This very common problem of telling and not enou^ showing can be 
significantly resolved by compcLring anonymous pieces which clearly illustrate 
the e^od use of supporting detedl and the Inadeiuate development of opinions 
and positions- We have found that an hour of clars time focusing on this common 
weakness is well worth the oif jrt. Subrequent practice essays do have 
more muscle on bone, more substance for the reader to grasp. 
?• Several of the commercially published GED texts and workbooks, most of 
them very recent publicationsy contain a set or two of sample essays that actual 
GED students have written. These essays are often scored and analyzed in terms 
of the scoring guide. Because this very helpful material is readily available 
to ABE/GED practitioners, we did not feel it was necessary to include a ftdl 
range of sample essays in our WRITE-Now manual. We did feel that a few 
illustrations with brief comments might help us aow vhat we have tried to tell. 
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VRITE-Nov Pro.lect Research 



Almost all of ua watch television. We may watch sports programs, 
situation eomediea, joovies, documentaries, wild life shows, drama^ etc. 
Think of the kinds of programs you particularly like to watch. 
WRITIHG ISSIOMEaJT: Describe one kind of program you particularly enjoy. 
Explain the attractiono of that kind of program. What do you think your 
choice of TT programs says about you? 



In-Service Questions and Comments - 



Prom Initial Drafts on Television Topic 
(Typed as Close as Possible to the Way They Were Written) 

EROM: A Basic Literacy Student (ABE l) 

I like to watch magnum p,l, and Scarcrow and Krs. King. I like 
to watch Hxmter and Kadlock* and Ei^ ways to Heaven, 

Comment - We were pleased with this student's efforts to respond to 
the first part of the proarpt* Even thou^ she had read the 
prompt aloud to us, what you see Is "€tll she wrote," Be 
prepared to ^^ee possibilities for growth In the briefest 
of responses, 

IBQM: An ABE II Student 

I (watch the) Oraph Winfree Show, I like her Show because she's 
down to earth, and she tfidks about important things that She thinks 
the public Should know About. I like to know what's going On in the 
world. 

Comment - This student presents a specific program and offers a few 
reasons why she likes that program. V/e WJTE-Now teachers, 
the eternal optimists that we are, see some development 
possibilities here. When we asked the student for examples, 
she gave us several good supporting details and illustrations. 
Be prepared to get essavs as short as this one. 
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raCM: in ABE/GED Student 

I like to watch dramas and suspense programs. These programs allow 
you to use your Imagination and draw lines of conclusions. They also 
allow a little room for error and corrections and challenge me. I 
feel this is much of my personality and character in general, but 
getting to the truth of a matter is most important. 

Comment - This student tried to deal with most of the topic denands. 

The telling is clear and even provocative at the begiiuiing, 
but the showing is yet to come. It's easy to see a hi^er 
level of writing skills in this first practice ensay/writing 
sample. In just a few months this student wrote coherent, 
adequately developed pieces. 

ERC3K: A GED Candidate 

I grew up with television. -leleviaion grew up with me. It was there 
when I was a child and when I was a teenager and it is there for me now 
too. Vty parents first T.V set was a black 4 white set. We could only 
get one station. 

I have seen some good television recently. There was an ice skating 
competition that I enjoyed very much. A few weeks ago I saw a documentaiy 
about ohe early days of rock 'n roll. I got to see Buddy Holly and some 
other musicans that impressed me very much. 

I guess television can be better or it can be worse. It can be en- 
lightening and it can be crude or banal. It is a very powerful m-dium. 

Comment - This initial practice essay, although only 125 words lonj, tells 
us that in a few months, if we can keep the student writing. 
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she shoxild be able to write at least a four essay \dien she 
takes the GED tests. The piece has an introd^xtion, it consists 
of more than one parapgraph, and it indicates that the student 
has a fairly good vocabulary. Our next step will be to get 
this student into one of the new GED preparation texts. We'll 
begin by having her read about the demands of different essays 
topics/prompts. As she reads essay samples, she should pick 
up some organizational and support ideas. 

When. in the tutorinr/teaching Process, ah ould we be concerned ahout pointing 
out stude nt errors in spelling and punctuation? 

We believe that WPJTE-Now tutors and teachers should be familiar with what 
Tom Reigstad and Iton McAndrew call the priority of concerns . C i approach 
to a piece of writing should focvis on Higher Order Concerns (hOCs) and then 
°" I^wer Order Concerns (LOCs). As these names imply, some typtd of probleas 
are more responsible for the low quality of a piece than others. Because our 
one-to-one conferences and gi-oup lessons with students ere geared to improving 
their writing within reaso^ble time limits, these more serious problems - 
HOCs - must be given priority. 
HOCb 

Does the piece have a clear focus and a central thesis? 

Is the voice or tone appropriate for the given audience and purpose? 

Does the piece have effective organization and structure? 

Is the piece adequately developed? 

IPCs 

Does the piece contain problems with awkward or incorrect sentence 
structure? What about pioblems with sentence length and variety? 
Are punctuation errors getting in the way? 
Does the piece indicate problems with usage? 
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Is spelling a problem? Is it a serious problem with this piece? 

Our concerns are initially %d.th HOCs* Althou^ it isn't always easy to do, 
we try to ignore such surface problems as spelling and pimctuation when we 
examine early drafts and confer with students. It is not the WRITE time to 
worry ourselves and our students about LOCs. We need to encourage fluency 
and help our students fill the pages of their lined composition books. When 
we have drafts with beginnings, lots of meat-and-muscle middles, and clear 
endings, then we can fuss with LOCs. In Floyd's Chapter we will describe 
how we took advantage of an opportunity to work on spelling and punctuation 
problems. 

Reigstad and McAndrew have written a little book which we recommend to 
anyone who has teacher or tutor training responsibilities. Training Tutors 
for Writing Conferences (I98I1) is an ERIC/HCTE publicatioi^ It offers a 
detailed discussion of EOCs and LOCs, and it gives several excellent examples 
of teacher/tutor-student interaction. 
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HELPINQ STUDENTS MOVE FROM PERSONAL EXPERIENCE/EXPRESSIVE 
WRITIMG TO EXPOSITORT/ANALYTIC WRITING WRITE-NOW 



Because helping our ABE/GED students move from personal 
experience/expressive writing to expository/analytic writing 
is an infitructional objective that we share with every teacher 
Of composition courses, we were interested in trying out some of 
Edward White's ideas in Chapter 13 of Teaching and Assessing 
Writing. White notes that most students do write better papers 
in personal and expressive modes than in expository or analytic 
modes. Wanting his students to have a feeling of accomplishment 
at the start of his composition courses, he normally begins by 
asking his students to write to the following assignment: 



Describe as clearly as you can a person you 
knew well when you were a child. Your object is 
to use enough detail so that we as readers can 
pictur3 him or her clearly from the child's 
perspective and, at the same time, to make us 
understiJid from the tone of your description 
the way you felt about the person you describe. 



If this assignment works for Professor White, why not try it 
in our ABE/GED program? We were eager to see how much concrete 
detail our students would put into their descriptior.cs, and we 
were curious about how they would convey feelings through their 
language choices. 

We were also brave enough to write through the topic/assignment 
in order to get at the core or heart of the task. The selections 
which follow were written by two of our pre-GED students and one 
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of us,. 
student 1 

The person I knew as a child was the womaui who lived next door# 
She was a likable person and a great talker.. When it got real hot, 
she would g^t out her hose and sprinkle water everywhere. Some- 
times she let me sprinkle for her* 

She used to send me to the store and give me a penny, which was 
a lot then,. She also sent me over town to pay her bills for her.. 
It made me happy to do ±t for her- My mother and I used to talk with 
her a lot.. We had good times together.. 

Student 2 

Willie, my brother, was the funniest child I ever saw.. He was my 
baby brother and was the family pet when he was a little boy^ 
My olaest brother gave Willie a dog for his birthday.. He wouldn't 
let anyone touch that dog. The dog's name was Rang.. Willie wouldn't 
go anywhere unleca he could carry his dog. 

One Sunday we went to churchy Wilii?^ wouldn't walk along with us,. 
He walked way back,. V/hen we got to church, they were singing and the 
dog started singing too,. Everyone looked back to see what was going 
on.. It was Hang, My mother took me and my brother out of the church - 
and Ran^. You know the rest. Willie could not sit for a week.. 

WRITE-NOW Instructor (T)art of draft) 

It»s been over thirty years since I took tap dancing lessons 
from her. Her gentle, patient, refined voic ^ is talking to me at 
this very moment, telling me to listen to the rhythm and look care- 
fully at her example,. She always spoke in that clear, soft manner. 
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rarely anyway other than with enthusiastic tones and full of 
great expectations that I would master the steps and perform the 
entire routine at the next recital. 

She usually wore black slacks and a short-sleeved white blouse, 
both appearing to fit comfortably, allowing her to demonstrate the 
dance steps and other routines which were a part of our lessons. 
She always moved gracefully and carefully, every action intended 
to help ufi understand the flow of single steps into a choreographic 
wholes I think we was slightly on the tall side, of medium build, and 
in her late thirties or early forties. Her hair was pulled around in 
back and anchored so that it did not distract as she instructed. 

Miss H. quietly insisted on discipline. If we got the gi££;les or 
seemed to be having an off night, she would review the dance steps 
from the previous few weeks and lead us through the routine until we 
were able to advance to newsteps. 

In neat, email printing she would irite out the new steps on small 
pieces of paper - the kind that we could put in our shirt or pants 
pockets to use when we practiced at home. For each of the ... , 

**^***« 

Were we pleased with our adaptation of Edward White's assignmentl 
lou bet we were! The two samples that we offered above were good, 
pleasant experiences for the students and the instructors. Both 
students started to use detail and build their descriptions around 
specific experiences. We began to see the lady next door and WilUe. 
It was easy for us to talk with the two student writers because they had 
enjoyed the assignment and were able to appreciate the demands of 
such a transition piece and its place in their ABE/GED work* 
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And what about the instructor who wrote about his dancing 
teacher? Did he enjoy the assignment? How did he feel about 
writing through the topic and sharing his draft with his 
colleagues and students? I think you know the answers to those 
questions. The writing experience really made him think about 
what he should expect from hiz students, and it gave him an 
opportunity to write about some very dear memories from over 
thirty years ago. He had written about a teacher he never had a 
chance to praise adult-to-adult before she died. 

The assignment works well in an ABE/GED setting. White goes on 
to describe how he develops an holistic scoring guide for the topic 
and how he gets his students to share and support their drafts with 
other students. ABiyGED practitioners should try to purchase White 'f 
book. We are very glad we have a copy for our teachers to use. 



Wte, Edward M. Teaching and Assessing Writjn«^. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass 
Publishers, 1985, pp, 252-269. 
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Holistic Scoring— 
Once More With Feeling 

For the past year or so, we ve been 
telling everyone who would hsten (and 
more than a few who wouldn't!) 
everything we could about holistic 
scoring, the method that will be used 
to evaluate the essay section of the 
GED Writing Skills test beginning in 
1988. Lately, what we've been hearing 
and reading about "our" method 
suggests that there are still some 
widespread misunderstandings. 

The following is a list of a few major 
tnisconceptions, 

"In holistic scoring, the errors 
don't count." Wrong, The errors do 
count, just like all other features of the 
writing. The correct way to state this is: 
"Raters don't count (enumerate) 
specific features as they evaluate a 
piece of writing, but they do absorb the 
effects of all of the features that go into 
making a piece of writing effective or 
ineffective," 

"In holistic scoring, readers skim 
the papers." Wrong. The raters read 
the entire ps^er, word by word, in 
making their evaluations. The process 
of scoring the papers is swift because 
raters are not pausing to mark up or 
revise the papers, not because readers 
are racing through the task, 

"In holistic scoring, the ideas are 
more important than the mechanics," 
Wroiig. Holistic scoring does not 
isolate specific features of the writing. 
Any specific features. And content, 
ideas, organization, support, 
mechanics, ad infinitum, are all 
specific features of a piece of writing. 
Individual raters may place different 
importance on different features; as 
long as they rank the papers '*n the 
same place on the score seal* these 
differences are unimportant 
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A useful place to begin understand- 
ing what holistic scoring is really all 
about is with Charles Cooper s 
definition in "Holistic Evluation of 
Writing," in Evaluating Writing: 
Describing, Measuring, Judging, 
published by the National Council of 
Teachers of English (1977). 

Holistic evaluation of writing 
is a guided procedure for sorting 
or ranking written pieces. The 
rater takes a piece of writing and 
either (1) matches it with another 
piece in a graded series of pieces 
or (2) scores it for the prominence 
of certain features important to 
that kind of writing or (3) assigns 
it a letter or number grade. The 
placing, scoring, or grading 
ixjcurs quickly, impressionist!- 
ci'lly, after the rater has 
practiced the procedure with 
other raters. The rater does not 
make corrections or revisions in 
the paper, (p. 3) 

Cooper goes on to identify several 
different types of holistic scoring 
procedures. Of them, the type most 
similar to the method to be used with 
the GED Writing Skills test is ''general 
impression marking." According to 
Cooper, this method "is the simplest of 
the procedures in this overview of 
types of holistic evaluation. It requires 
no detailed discussion of features and 
no summing of scores given to separate 
features. The rater simply scores \ ic 
paper by deciding where the paper ats 
within the range of papers produced for 
that assignment or occasion" (pp. 
11-12). 



The method used by CEDTS is a 
modification of generaJ impression 
marking. The only difference is that the 
GEDTS method also involves a scoring 
guide, which serves to describe in 
general terms the characteristics of 
papers at different points on the 
scoring scsle. The purpose of the 
scoring guide is not to alter the 
technique of holistic scoring, but rather 
to fix in place the standards that will be 
used to score the papers fi-om year to 
year. 

More thorough explanations of the 
system used to score the essay section 
uf the GED Writing Skills Test can be 
found in GED Research Study No. 7, 
in The 1988 Tests of General 
Educational Development: A Preview, 
and in Vol. II. No. 4 of GED Items.m^ 
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ANOTHSR SOroCE FOR IHPORMATION ON THE 

( 

HOLISTIC ASSESSim? OP CED ESSAB 



If, after studying our WRITE-Nov Mar.jal for GED Instructors a. i 
reading pp. 15 - 59 of The 1988 Teats : r 'o ral Educational Develop- 
ment' I Prevlev. you still want to know about the holistic assessment 
of wixting samples, we suggest that you contact Dr. Robert Weiss at ^eat 
Chester OhiTersity(PA). He conducted a 310 project on the subject during 
1986-87 , PA 510 No. 98-7012. 

Tou can also request his final r ;;ort and "nomed" samples from AdvancE. 



Dr. Robert Weiss 
West Chester Uniyersity 
Philips Building 210 
West Chester, PA I9383 
(215) 'fj6-2281 



Mr Annette McAlister 
AdyancE 

PDE Resource Centur - 11th Floor 
353 Market Street 
Harrisburg, I 17126-0333 
800-992-2283 



Edward M. White's book. Teachi ng and Assessing Writing 193S) . is one tf the 
best books that we have read on the genera!" topic. 



( 
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ON VRITZNCyREiDINGyTHIIIEINGyAin) LEARNING 

• If If as a inriLtery a readeri a thiaker, a learner am open about 
prooMa. and ahov th%t I often ask is^elf , **Vl)j?** th«ui 19^ students and I 
vlll Ineritably become an actirei breathing, learning community • 

Laamjng Mn be a painful proposition. Teaching is empowering others 
to Tenture upon thai lifelong joumeje Red Smith bb^ ''There's nothing to 
writing. All you do is sit down at a typewriter and open a Tain*** A funny 
thing about opening a vein: the color, texture and perception of lives are 
transfoxmed in ways never believed possible* Lecurlng and teaching affects 
lives and it's a risky proposition. When it isn't, I know I'm no longer* 
teaching, Just going thlrough \He motions. 

From: "A Teacher Reflects" by 
Marilyn Boutwell 
in 

Informati on Update , 
April 1997. 

t %M W M M fc« 

Subscriptions to Information Update are free. If int3re8ted, please send 
name and address tot 

Editor 

Infoimation Update 
Literacy Assistance Center 
13 Dutch Street 
New York, New York 10038. 




CHAPTER 10 



nOTP'S CHAPTER 



troBt Hoyd'a VaiTB-«ov Jovnal 



5/I1/87 

I oand Uk« b«tt«r than' I vri^t. 
(I oaa -Ulk b«tt«r than I o«n vxlte.) 

I bAT* not vrlt^it all that mtoh 
(I hay* not vxittan all that anoh.) 

I eaad aet apall all that good. 
(I o«a*t apall aU that food.) 

5/6/87 

Va axa haranliic food tank today. 
(Va ara haTlnf a food talk today. ) 

It ia a food tool to lazniaf . 
(It ia a good tool to laainiag. ) 

5A1/87 

Gaorc* and I hara taka About rttabariag. 
(Gaorg* and I hara talkad about ay xaaeabaring. ) 

ind if I go orar it tha day. I do it. 

(And if I go o^r it the aaaM day, I do raaaabar it.) 

It ia good. 

5/20/87 

1^ golda ava to gat. Tha GID ao I aay find a noxa effaetiTo pxoM. 

{nr goal ia to got ay GSD ao I ean find c aora affaotlTo progran for aa.) 

5/27/87 - writing in raaponaa to a raading aaaignaant 

Sba nay thay ara trayad. Ia net fara. 
I hara thj fait aoaa. Of tha floolag to. 
So to ay ep. 

(Tha way thay ara traatad ia not fair. I hara had aoaa of tha aaaa 
faalinga dna to ay e p.) 
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lor th« flat £«v aoaths of hit ■todlta at Pro>et A.B.E., Woyd voxktd 
on lapwfiag hla bMio aath tkilla and xaad from arroxnl ndnlt raadlng/oon- 
pmhonaiott akllla booka. Ea vaa rary rtluotaat to vrite. Shortly aftar ha 
mota albont hla handionppinc oondition, oarabral palay , hm and I ta:^ad 
about vhat it'a Ilka to hvaearabral palay. Va also talkad about hla (SD 
foal and hlu hopaa for tba fal^ura. Ba la nov writing to azanlna hla thou^ta 
and iaprora hla atudy akllla. Ea and I hava no doubta about hia ability 
to prograaa.and ha knova that ha won't ba raady for tha GBi taata until tha 
nav *taU (I98S4-) ara balng adalnlatarad. 

Baoaiu« ha had aaan othar atudanta working on thalr writing akllla, ha 
wantad to know aora about tha nav GKD taata. I daoldad to aaa what ha 
could do with a eholoa of aaaay toploa. floyad rpant aararal nlnntaa raading 
allantly through a Hat of fonrtaan aaaay toploa and pronpta. Ea plokad two 
toploa for BOM raflaotlon and aaro dra:v oonaldaratlona. Qna toplo aakad 
hla to wrlta about how ha fait about aooaptlng lialtatlona aa an adult, and 
tha aaoond toplo aakad hla to adranoa argnnanta about irtiat good ha aaw In 
talarlalon. 

Ea aorprlaad aa hj opting to wrlta about tba banaflta of watohlng talarlalon. 
Ela flrat aaaay draft oonalatad of two aantanoaa. Aftar I anoouragad hla to 
taka anothar look at tha toplo and prompt, ha wrota two nora aantanoaa. I 
auggaatad that ha taka tha aaaay toploa bona and atudy than for an unofficial 
aaalffonant. Ba agraad vo do ao, and than wa want back to hla aath azarclaaa. 
Earlrg obaarvad hla afforta xo wrlta, I knaw that ha had to aacpand a grant 
aaount of aantal and phyaloal anargy to g«t a faw aantanoaa on papar. I alao 
knaw that It waa tha right tlna to ohallanga hla, to aaa what ha eould do 



aov that h« wu ooafortail* vith mm and villing to t«k« iom riaki. 

«««««««« 

Hort^t 8#oond Draft (aftar fltttin^ aoM apalliiaig and Functuation halp) 

fha Good I Baa in TV 

I vatoh a lot of nawif oora arar and looal than national. I think that 
oan ba of graat banafit to m aa an indiridual. It oan ba of halp to na in 
aooiatj aoM day* 

I hopa to halp tha handioappad. I think Channal _ la battar than Channal 
in PA. I lika in baat of all 



▲ftar fcf raad hia aaooni draft aloud to na« I aakad him to talk about tha 
aantanoa tha aaanad to ba out of plaoa - I hopa to halp tha handioappad. 
Our abort confaranoa laad to Floyd* a taking about an hour to vritr tha narl 
piaoa. 

T7 and Nt » Ealping tha Handioappad 

I hopa thia auna up ny tvo aaaaya* Tha two FBS talariaion 
atationa hava Tary asoallant ahova* lika Saaama Straat vith Big Bird 
along vith Mr. Bogara. Thay ara aduoational for aohool aga and pra«aohool 
kida. Vhioh ara good for hnaabound paopla. It (talariaion) ia a good taachar. 

Tha aoTia I aav on Sanry Ford vaa lAiat thay oall iTndioatad 
for nat-joric talariaion. Froa tha founding of tha ooapany txll Eanry 
Ibrd II vaa put in oharga in 19h!l* 

¥han I hava tba G3SD 1 vill halp tha handioappad in tha York 
ooflmunityt Vhatbar thia ia at or notf it vill halp to knov 



Iks, 

Floyd •fforta to siamariM hit pr^oua Mrittng on tho toloviaion topic 
M imooTSMd what h* r«ally vuitod to talk and writ* about - hla daair* to 
voom an adTooata for other handicapped persons. It didn't take long for 
us to agiee that he had discoTered his ovn writing project. When he returned 
the following week for the first of his two weekly risits to our IBS prograa 
site, he was eager to have read and conent on his first drait dealing with 
the adTooaey topic. 



IdTOoate 

I would like to be ax advocate for hazidicapped people because of 17 c p. 

I would have to conTince people of the need for the advocate program 

and its benefits for people like ae. I aa going to speak with today 

to talk about what aigbt be in^rolved. 

I think the prograa needs national, state, and oonnmity legislation. I 

know ay representatiTes, and . Ify dad was a ooniitteenaa 

and ay brother Mike is now one. I would speak to then about legislation 
for the advocate for the hsndlcapped prograa as well as the agencies for the 
handicapped people. 

I see ay role as a salesaan for the prograa as the first priority. 



Readers of this aanaaj. on the teaming of vfiting in ABS/GED prograaa 
should understand that the author of the short essay draft above had prob bly 
never before been asked to write aay kind of sustained prose. Jloyd, who 
is BOW 37t hadn't be«i ia school for twenty years. Vhen he was last in school, 
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hB VM mppaxtfttly xiot •xp«ot«d to fonctioB aoadmioally at fpxiU as hl^ a 
Imwl as thli aarly vrltlz^; Indioatna ha can function* Soring a abort oon- 
fazanoa with floydy I aakad bin qotationa auoh aa: Can you tall sort ..bout 
your idaaa for an adTooaoy prograa? Can you daflna your taaa? Did you azplain 
o p to your raadara? Vharo vill tba fondinc ba obtalnad? Eov do you plan to 
flail your idaaa? Vby you? Vbat q:aalitiafl do you poflflaflfl that would maka you 
an affaotiya adrooata for budioappad parsona? 

In rasponaa to our oonfaranoay ba continnad to think and ¥rita throui^ all 
of thfl qiiaationfl iriiieb ha vill naad to anavar bafora ba can taka hifl draaa 
bayond our IBB prograa* Ha aakad aa to look at tba atapa that ba bad aov 
daacribad* 



Stapa Toward Hj Goal 

Firat I bara to apaak with tba aganciaa for tba bandicappad# I hava to 
apaak about ay daaira to daralop a prograa of adrooaoy for tba bandloappad* 
I vill daralcp ay adTocaoy rola vitbin tba aganciaa thaaaalTaa* 

Saoondy I bava to ai^lora aonay aourcaa for tba prograa and aall than 
to tba local 9 atatay and national goTaxsmant aganciaa inTolTad# I vill naad 
to daralop funding* I think ly atata^ local and national goramaanta vill ba 
cf balp* Abou^# tan to tvanty aillion vould ba nica (Floyd viaa Injaoting aoaa 
boaor bara)* 

Third ia vorking vltb tba bandicappad paopla in tba aganciaa* prograaa* 
It vill bt ay baat quality* I bopa I vill ba abla to coaannicata on all 
larala* 

«««««••• 
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Ja. Mplyinff to «j ooBtiaud qiuationiae About *mj b«at quAlitj," noyd 
MtaaMd th« following v*«k with th«a« addition* to hit rory roal and Tory 
iaportant vritlsff pxojostt 

fixing aoTon yoaxo a* a eUont at tho I haro had four prograa 

Miiacort aad four fozoporaona. I think I haTo loaznod a lot by boin; oboorrant 
of ataff aad clionto. I will bo aaking aoxo quootiona of both elioata aad 

tt«ff . I think my obaorvmtioao of pooplo axo good* I irill aak to bo ay 

flxjt "oaao." Sho io at aad , 

«••••••• 

Maw ia tho tiao for Lowtr Ordor Coneoraa 

Boeauao Floyd haa nov gonoratod onougfa aatorial oa hio wrltiag proioct, 
idiat vo hart coao to call hio "ooaoopt papor," ho io roady to otart loazniag 
about auch anrfaoo ooaooxna aa pnaetuatioa aad apolliag. BaaoBbsr hla firat 
Jonaal antzy? 

Wo dooidod to woric on lafproring hio apolling. I typod out a ohort liot 
to c»t hia otarvod. 

yiord'o SiwlUn^ -n—ftii. 

•duoation 

▼aluo 

loan 

boaont, bonofieial 
adTooato 
baadioappod 
pooplo 

whioh toaohor 
toaobar 

ERIC 
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national 
b«tt«r 
■OMt mm. 

think 

Vbn h* aiMpclla on* of th« words on hit p«nonAl ipolling liat, I rcnlnd 

hia to ehack it and oorroct it. Vo am. confidant that hit spallin* wiU continua 

to iaproT*. 

in intonating punotuation prohlra that Floyd ia still trying to aolTo 
is a tandanoy to nao too aany parioda, aou for no logical raason. Ea ia alao 
atarting to undorstand coana uaaga. Ha knova hov to nao qoaation aarka. Vo 
ara working on thia problaa \j ozaaining hia writing, noting tha nood for 
ponctaation or th* noad to oliainatf. tha ptmctoation ho naa naod, and than 
giTing hia a ehanca to figura it out without ay holp. Vhan I think ha neads 
■or* halp, I turn to a traditional Axgliah langaaga arta or GSD proparation 
taxt. Don't throw any of tha "old" pra-GED and GSD taxts and woxkhooks away. 
TTso than aa wa do with Floyd and uny othar atudanta to supplaaant thoir 
laaznlng diractly froa thair own writing. 

It ia important for ua to roaind our raadera that w* don't work with Floyd 
in iaoUtion. Eo ia ona of aoraral IBB atudanta who ai^t ba atudying at our 
York aita during tha aomiug houra. Wiila Floyd ia writing, for asaapla, I 
■ipht ba halping Clair with hia aath atudias and Nary with har scianc* taat 
praparation. Dhlaaa thara ia aoaa good raaaon why all of our atudanta should 
not ba working on thair writing akilla aa part c f thair balsnead basic skills 
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di«t at Pzo>ot A.B.S. , lott of thta will alio do som vritin« rrtrj daj. 
SoM will aako dialoguo tntrlos, sobo vlll vrito in thoir WBITS-Sov Jouxnala, 
•Bd aoM vlll vodc on Vxita-for-Llfo projoota. It ia alao iaportant to 
nndorataad that our atodanta aron't xaqulxad to voxk on thalr writing akllla. 
Jnat aa thair taaohara don't alvaya fael in the VBITE sood, ao alao do our 
atadtnta ha>a I-don't-vant to-«rite daya. 

▲ fev vaeka bafora ?lojd found hia raal-lifa topic, Clair aakad aa if ha 
bad to do aoaM writing. Baoaoaa Clair vaa undar praaaura to gat hia GSD 
aoon, I told hia that, yaa, I'd lika to aaa hia do aoaa writing, but that 
daeiaion would ba 19 to hia. If ha wantad to writa Journal antriaa, ate, ha 
ahould lat aa know. 

Clair, knowing that I waa raally urging hia to work on hia writing akilla, 
aaid, "In othar worda, jou want aa to do aoaa aora writing." 

noyd, idio had baan following thia axchanga, ehuoklad, and than oatohing 
Clair 'a aya, aaid, "That 'a tha iapraaaion I'tw baan gatt5ng.** 

Joat bafora tha fiacal yaar andad, Tloyd gava ua a big ocwpliaant idian 
ha wrota thia Jonxnal antrjt 

"Gaorga, I think you and tha othar VBITE-Now taaohara ara doing wall on 
tha projaot. I know it ia halpiag aa to bring out thinga I'Ta had inaida aa 
for yaara. I hara anjoyad tha writing. I know it will banafit aa in tha 
fatura. I would lika to raad tha aanDal.** 

Ihanka, Floyd. Va naadad that. 

Va wantad to writa about Hoyd baeauaa ha ia a handicapped atudant yho, 

IGO 
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mitil wctntly, MT*r had noh «no(rora«wMnt to laproTO him buio «o«demlc 
■kills. Hov ho it witing about and thiaklng about hla aaxt atop, a sova 
towcA a MX* produotiTa rola in aoeiaty. Vox maaj yaara othara hara baan 
capiag for Floyd; aov ha vaata to halp oara for othara. Ha haa a long way 
to 80, bat ha haa takan aoaa bif atapa forward, with and without hla orutohaa. 



CHAPTER 11 - PUBUSHINC STUDENT WRITINC 



WHY PUBLISH ABE/CED STODEWT WRITING ? 

Back in 1980-81, vhea. we put together a local ABE program newsletter 
called "The Honest A.B.E.," we reallj stsurted to see why the stimggle to get 
our ABE/GED/eSL students to write for some kind of publication needed to be 
more than just an occasional expenditure of staff energies. We felt that 
writing practice and writing-related activities should be a regular and 
significant part of what our students and we did in our classrooms, especially 
in our individualised ABE settings. In our 1985-84 310 project, The L.I.U.'s 
Write-for-Life Program, we advanced several arguments in support of helping our 
students to write for audiences other than themselves and their instructors, and 
in our 1984-85 310 project, "Publishing an Anthology of Adult Student Writing," 
we worked toward a dream. Now, as we look back and ahe&d. in 1987, we know that 
publishing student writing will remain an important goal for our WRITE-Now team. 

SOMR BBflSnT TS FOR SUPPORTIKG THE WRITE CAUSES 

- The published writing of atudents is often easy for other students to 
read and usually more interesting than most other reading materials. 

- Writing projects encourage adult student readers to try vritlng . 

- Writing projects/classroom writing activities can motivate students to 
share their cultures, feelings, and ideas. 

- A publishing activity might be the first opportunity most students have 
had to see their work in print. It can be a boost to their self-esteem 
•nd a key factor in motivating them to persevere, 

- Student writing often gives staff new insists into student potential, 
interests, and attitudes. 

- Writing activities can promote better teaching and better student-teacher 
relationships. 

162 
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Publication activities such as success and inspiration stories can be 
gOwd tools in the recruiting process • 

Pror^ess-to-product vriting activities can give students a feeling of 
participation and help them to be proud of their achievements and their 
school* 

Exposures to other cultures and life experiences can lead to friendships. 
A successful publication experience might provide a student with the 
motivation to continue and complete an educational program. 
A publication project can help adult educators publicize their work and 
their contribution to the community at large. 

Publications which consist mainly of student writing can be a kind of "report 
card that provides students with a form of recognition for their work and 
their progress in learning to write.... a kind of public commitment" (Tana Heiff). 
Student publications are a positive statement that adult education programs 
are not conducted in a vacuum but are related directly to studentst personal, 
family^ and occupational goals. 

The instructor who publishes strident writing says that she values both 
the writing ar^d the writer. 

Published writing has a real audience beyond the teacher. Students gain a 
sense of themselves as real writers. 

Peer groups assume increased importance as students engaged in publishing 
projects read each otherst writing. As students interact with each other, 
they mo'-e toward a common goal of publication, reinforcing and contributing 
to each others' success. 
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CHECE OPT THIS 310 PROJECT xS SUPPORT OF ^ WRITE CAUSES 

The write-Now team hopes you will have a chance to checJc out I986-S7 
510 Project 98-7022« It was conducted by our colleagues from Pennsylvania's 
Tuseeuroxa Intermediate Unit* 




THE 
WRITING 
WHEEL 



••dcltons from • wfWftQ ««oi1ishop 

♦ • • 

Adut EAicatton luK» 



"THE WRITING WHEEL" 

Our Writing Wheel booklet of student 
writings was a pleasure :o put together. 
We passed around quite a few copies and 
received many favorable comments. 
Writers! Keep It Up! 

"Thank you for sharing with me the copy 
of The Writing Wheel , and thank you for 
great effortj to improve our socie ty 
through adult education. I greatly enjoyed 
the selected writings, and 1 look forward 
to reading more in the future." 
J. Doyle Gorman , Senator 

"Thank you for the advanced copy of 
The Writing Wheel , the product of your 
current Section 310 Pioject. The book is 
impressive and I am sure that the project 
itself will be of interest to ABE teachers 
statewide." 

John Christopher , Chief of Adult Education 
PDE 



"It's a great book. Well-writteu and 
packed full of honest emotions." 
Gary Gill , Employment Counselor, Lewistown 
Job Service 



ERIC 



"Having received and read most of The 
Writing Wheel selections, my colleagues 
and I would like to thank you for thinking 
of us. We congratulate you, your 
colleagues, and your students for your 
good work." George E. Rutledge , Coordinator, 
Project ABE, York 

•'Thank you so much for the nice note and 
the copy of T he Writing Wheel booklet. I 
thoroughly enjoyed it and was pleased to 
be included in it." Judy Headings , 
Writing* Workshop Participant 

: 



A SEIECTIOH FROM THS VRITINQ WHEEL 

STAYING ONE STEP AHEAD 

Today^s Writing Workjhop 
stirred sone emotions that 
vere uncomfortable. Why? 
I*m not sure. L do enjoy 
the class; the people and the 
assignments are st i&iulat ing. 
Perhaps, I*m trying to wear 
a hat (role) that doesn't 
belong to me. Perhaps, 
I*m overly concerned that 
these individuals I share 
with will give up. The 
lady that was so e 'ted about 
her writing, her discovery; 
I had those feelings 10 }ear8 
ago and through her, I'm 
vicariously living those 
feelings 4.gain. The other 
lady, the daughter, finishing 
her GED; I was enthralled 
with her 10 minute account. 
All the sounds and activity 
that districted her, but 
nevertheless she continued 
writing. The clarity of 
what she ensed around her, 
the descriptions * most 
impressivel Anc^ then the 
mother* finishing her GED, her 
frustration. I know what 
that feels like, and I 
al^j^ know if she han^^s in there, 
at some poinC she will look 
back on this experience with 
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such relish. She has it made 
and doesn't realize it. 

Time gets in our way. 
We put a time limit on 
everything. He compare 
ourselves to others and miss 
the greatest compc^tition 
of all. Competition with 
self. Does it really 
matter w^ re we ere in life? 
No, I don't think so as long 
as as individuals ^re one 
step ahead of where we were 
last year , 
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AHOTHER WAT TO POBLISH STUDENT WRITING: A SAMPLE FROM THE TOSCARORA l.\J. 

RE-ENTRY 

By Connie Bishop 

I came, thirsting for knowledge, and you 
let me in. 

I came, unsure of where I was going, but 

knowing where I'd been, 

I cama , nervous and unsure, afraid, not 

knowing where to begin. 

I gave my journal, my innerself, you 

read it> but did not condemn. 

I met a lot of good people, unsure of 

themselves like me. 

Weallhave shared a lot, set goals, and 
with ourselves made oeace. 
The re-entry program, a good place to be. 
It taught us hov to face facts, and deal 
with ourselves and reality. 



HIQM; Never Too Late News , The GED Alumni Association Newslettv^r of the 
Adult Education T«I.n« Center 

^ HXMMAIIIIIIil 

We selected "Re-entry," an inspiring short piece by a participant in 
the T.I.U.'s Project Re-entxy, beeause we feel that prose poems ar^ other 
kinds of creative writing should be encouraged by ABE/GED instructors and 
counselors* 



I gave my journal, my innerself, you 
read it, but did not condeuoie 
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A salute to the American wa 



ByJIoMphCWiif 
Special to Sunday Now* ; 

{ As a young man I recall with 
for(d memories the thri!! I experi- 
mented when a military band 
mairched by in a parade. The 
cla^hinr o * cymbals and the beat 
of th^ drums sent my b'ood puU 
sat* ig. And then I saw Old Glory 
— rtnc American flag flying so 
proudly. 

\ The sight of the flag together 
with, the majestic music of the 
military band caused *'goose pim- 
ply" to appear on my arms and 
the lump m my throat convinced 
me that this wa& patriotism in ac- 
tion. I was truly proud to be an 
Aitierlcan. ; 

I For some of us its been a lohg 
,tiifi< smce we experienced 8»-ce 
pipnples"* and a lump In our 
throat, ^y? What has changed? 
Hive the passing years/ the 
Watergate capers, the disilluslcn- 
m^nt of politicians ''turned sour** 
ta^e'n their toll? Could be. . . 

f 1 think about today's youth. 
Have they . tasted patriotism? 
Have they experience the '*goose 
pimples". and the lump In the 
thj-oat? In our schools, are they 
exposed to the ingredients that 

Sive birth to patriot*sm? I really 
dn't Icnow. 

I recall the Memorial Day 
^Ice at Cape May, N.J. that I 
witnessed a few years agj. The 
United States Coast Guard sta- 
lidned at Cape May presented a 
memorial service m Convention 
Hall, followed by outdoor ceremo- 



nies on the boardwallc. The Coast 
Guard detachment was resplen- 
dent in their uniforms and music 
by the Coast Guard band was awe 
inspiring indeed. 

following the volleyi of rifle 
Are and the playing of Taps, ^ 
srriall boat fllJed wih flowers was 
towed out to sea., Then* a Coast 
Guard helicopter dropped a large 
. / wreath into the bounding waves 
As the wreath ;and the flower 
I niled boat drifted out to sea pangs 
of sorrow fllled my heart . , 

Once jgain I felt "goose pirn- 
^ pies" and a lump in niy throat.- 
. Even now my eyes are fllled with 
.1 tears as I relive those irecious 
moments. . . 

, A few years ago when resid- 
ing in ?he Park Village area of 
. York. I had a stimulating expert- 
, ence. Being an eafly riser, I was 

# taking a walk shortly after day* 
break. All was quiet except for, 
the chattering of the birds. I 

• Walked past a large American * 
flag situated on a corner proppr. 
ty. Waving in the early morning 

' breeze it. presented a, beautiful 
picture. 

1 saluted the flag as'l walked 
by. It Drought back memories of 
my service of 34 months in the 
' United States Army. Following 
my saluting the flag I wondered ' 
whether anyone was watching 
Me. I was somewhat embarrass- 
ed. Then when I realized all the 
c$ood things that the flag repre- 



sented, all qualms abi)ut saluting 
the flag left me. Then it was quite 
easy for me to pay my respect to 
the flag - the symboi of a nation 
that under God has become and 
will always remain a grtiat na- 
tion. 

> I asked myself the other day 
the reason for my sudden interest 
in patriotisnv Then it struck me I 
^ recalled my attendance a few 
years ago at the July '4 celebra- 

' i.T^^^u"^^,.'*^®'''^ fairgrounds. 
What a thrilling experience. The 
grandstand waspacked to capaci- 
ty- Singing "GodBless-Amerlca." 
'The Marine Hymn" and the U S. 
, Air Force song revived within me 
^ something that had been dormant 
for years. My patriotism was re- 
vived ^ reborn rekindi. i 
; an ^ It was a good feeling. . , i , 

II ^ Pandered about the quota^ 
• f ?" W Lord Byron who stated 
•He who loves not his country/ 
\can love nothing.'*^ . . : 

' wnill?? y!"0"8ht, too, concerning ^ 
St Shakespeare's comment 
•Who is here so vile that will not 
love his country," . ^ • 

. Therp you have It. My patriot- 
Ism was revived ^ and what a 
glorloOs feeling It was. I was 
proud indeed to be an American 
-. including "coose pimples" and 
a lump In my throat. . 

loMeph C. Wilt if o tr^queni 
contributor io fAt "/ Know A 
Story" feature. 
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5tate of the Art — 
yn Passing Notes 



iry^Qjlli King 



Y 



ou want us to do what 
we used to get into 
trouble doing in 
ichool — passing notes .back and 
bith.* The comment came during 
virhat I regard as a "breakthrough*" 
sesston in my writing class. It was one 
3f those days when the students, 
Arhen all of us, really got going and 
seemed to make permanent progress. 
N*ot that this was so obvious from the 

ABE NEWSLETTER 



This is exciting stuff! 
We are always pleased to 
receive and share such 
encouraging WRITE-Now 
news from our ABE/gED 
colleagues • 

Bill King's article is 
a reprint of a reprint 
fromThe LADDER, PLAN| Inc. 
It was reprinted in the 
Nov#/Dec# issue of the 
TA Dept* of Education's 
ABE Newsletter ^ ^986. 



WRITE-KQW SUPPORT 

quality of writing; it had more to do 
with confidence, self-perception, and 
mutual trust. The spelling was just as 
bad, but the writing began lo flow. 

I started by asking the students to 
put down one word describing how 
they felt about being in class that day. 
Then I asked them to make a sen- 
tence with that word. As each one 
finished, I took the paper, wrote a 
response, and handed the paper back. 
We kept going back and forth. 

At first I wasn't sure I could keep 
up. I was glad for once that r iy four 
of the seven students had shown up 
that day. I tried to ask leading ques- 
tions. I tried to get at feelings. At fu^t 
the responses were disappuintingly 
stiff, wooden, iacking in energy. 

Student: "Good.** ''It's good to be in 
schcol because you can learn 
something." 

Me: "Are you learning anything? 
What are you leamingT 

*Yes, I am learning, learning to read 
and how to spelL" 

"What about writing? Why is spell- 
ing so important?" 

"Yes, ! am learning to write too. I 
would like to have pretty handwrit- 
ing. Misspelled words can be very bad 
for someone else to read." 

I began to wonder if we should s^op 
the exercise and retreat to the safety 
of a spelling test. But then I noticed 
that one of the four dialogues had 
acquired a life of its own. I didn't want 
to stop because I wanted to know 
what Angelica was going to tell me. It 
wasn't just a writing exercise. I 
wanted to hear her story. 

Student: "Happy." "I feel happy 
about coming to school." 

Me: "Why do you feel happy? I don't 
feel so happy. What's there to feel 
happy about?" 
"I feel happy because Tm living." 
"Fm happy most of the time, but not 
always. My ex -wife called this morn- 
ing, so I waf. happy and sad at the 
same time. Does this ever happen to 
you?" 

"Yes, it does. I can be happy for a 
couple hours, then 1 turn sad for the 
rest of the day. If somebody get on my 
bad side I get ver>' upset." 

"Tell me about the last person who 
got on your bad side. What 
happened^ 170 
NOV'EMBCR/DErFMDER 
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"Well, this perscki is oiy sister. I we 
watching her daughter for her unt 
she come home from work. When sh 
come home, she ask me to watch he 
until she went to the shoppin al 
Her daughter is a brat and bau an 
she won't mind anyone . . ." 

The dialogue in writing went on fc 
more than an hour. At the end, som 
of them read portions out h 'd. Ther 
were lots of comments and laughs 
The written dialogues launched th 
class into a verbal free-for-all. Finally 
I had to quiet them down and sen« 
them out for a break, dt^spite the fac 
that I had been laughing and shout 
ing as much as anyone. 

The last half hour was pretty chac 
tic. I wasn't sure they had learne 
anything. It wasnt until a few day 
later, and finally until two or thre 
classes, that I had realized what ha 
happened^and what I had learned 

I learned that the more I am willin 
to put out, the more they Mill put ou 
To the extent that I present myself a 
a whole person *-a person with fee 
ings, problems with the ex-wife, up 
and downs— they will respond* ^it 
the same honesty and energy. ai 
just a "teacher," they will be just "sti 
dents," a^role in whi^'h they've pre 
viously experienced Jure. 

I learned how I can be a model fo 
them of what it's like to be someon 
who writes, a person for whom wrii 
ing is a means of self-expressioa an. 
communication, not just something 
teacher makes you do so he can fin* 
your mistakes. 

We*re still passing notes back an< 
forth. Only now, five months later, th 
notes are often two or three page 
long (continued as homework). Th 
pages are divided into paragraph; 
There is a modicum of organization 
The handwriting is better. And yes 
even the spelling is slowly improvin; 
Most of all, the students dont hes. 
tate a minute to write what the 
think. The energ>' level is high an 
class is never dull. 

Reprinted from the Ladder, To 
XIV, March-April 1986) the A 
ter of Push Literacy Acton Nc^.v, 




If you think about writing as Paul Goodman 
thought about It - fiU3 a way of being in the 
world - - then, the moet fxilly realized way of 
being in the world would come from a person, 
who has tl - iiexibility to write for different 
human, situations^ different social situations^ 
different personal situations. AnC that I guesa 
is what really makes me feel so intense'^ y about 
a world of discourse that^s narrowed to the 
academic functiout as if that were the only 
reason for which people write,. In fact, it is a 
small segment of the universe of discourse and 
therefore a small aspect of the way people can 
be la the world*. 

Carl Klaus in 
Papcirs on Research About 
Learning - Better Testing. 
Better Writing , 198U 



CHATTER 12 - SOME WRITE-POR-LIFE APPLICATIONS 



B«o«ai« v« vantad to •noours^v our ■tvdanta to r«ad and thtn vrito about 
nhat thay had jnmt raad, va daoidad to prapaxa a ganaral raadlng foldar. 
Ib that foldar ira put navapapar articlaa, paaphlata, and ( thar publioationa 
va thought mlfiht appaal to adUt raadara at all larala of aoadaaio aohiayaaant. 
fha aoat popular itaii proTad to ha Charlaa Harrlnga'a "Mind-Orar-Monay" 
iaaua (1986) of fha Adult Laamar . a aagaBina publirhad four tlnaa a jmax 
bj Iba Adult Laamixig Aaaociation.* 



Va ginad tha inritation vhioh appaara balov on tha f^t of tha foldar 
and valtad for atudanta to conant orally or la vrltlz^. 



Projaot A.B.B. 

Ganaral Baadliur Matarlala 

Saar Studanta, 

Vtom tiaa to tisa, aa va raad 
and atu^ Wsoka* aasaslaaa and 
Bavapapara, va vill plaea artielaa 
of ganaxal intaraat ia thia foldar. 
Ton ara ancouzacad to ohaOk it 
aaeh tlaa you faal tha naad for 
a braak or a changa of paoa froa 
your atudlaa. Va hopa you vill 
raad and ooaaant on tha artiolaa 
and othar thiaga va put in thia 
foldar. 

Flaaaa ratuzn itaaa to foldar. 
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Ob p. Ik ot Harriag'a innoratiTa and inapirla^ aagasiaa, ha talla uc 
that va oaa laazn to aotica vfaat our alada ara doia^ by aattia^ aaida tiaa 
to do thia. Va aufit taka tiaa to laazn hov to uaa our braiaa. "To laazn 
to Botioa tha niad'a actirity, atop raadiag for fira aiautaa aad look out 
tha viadov. Doa't do anything axoapt notioa tha vorda that go thzou«h your 
■ind. At tha aad of fiT» aiautaa, vrita dova a fav of tha thiaga you thought 
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about. " 

Htrriag goaa on to toll us that tho vorda nhich go through our Binda at 
•bout a thouaand vorda a .iimta ara callad aalf-talk. "bacauaa thoy'ra vorda 
produoad bj your aind that only you oan 'haar.** 

la thia aalf-talk nagatiTa, poaitira, or Juat kaaplng ua in a nautral 
ar p&aaiTa aood? If va work at baooning nora avara of our aalf-talk, va oan 
■tart to taka oharga of at laaat a fav aoaanta in our livaa. Va oan gat 
battar at noticing our aindt. 

Ona of our aoat auooaaaful ¥HITB-Bow actiTitiaa in tazaa of our atudanta* 
vlllingnaaa to vrita on a daily or waakiT' baaia ia ftaamriting. Barring 
rariavB tha prooaaa of ftaavriting by tailing ua to ralax and apand a fav 
■inutaa irritlng ararything that goaa through our ainda vhila va ara thinking 
about aoMthinff that ia important to ua at tha aonant. Va ai^t vrita about 
a paraonal problaa or a aantal block va aaaa to ba ancountaring at vork. 
Jiraavriting ia alaoat alvaya prirata vriting unlaaa va vant to ahara It vith 
othara. Va don't hava io vony about apallisg or jntanoa atructura. Va 
juat naad to notice our thou^^ta. 

Harring'a aain point, -tha aacrat to being a auooaaaful aonay-aakar, 
or a auccaaaiU atudent or a auooaaaful anything." ia that va can control 
tha iaagaa our ainda oraata. and tha iaagaa va craata dataxaina our f^alinga 
an'^ aotiona. Tha aacrat ia out! If va vant to ba auocaaafU. va had battar 
aaka aura that our aalf-talk ia helping ua atap tovard goala that va vast 
to aohiare. 

■w va kaov bov to explain lAat va hare alvaya felt vaa a rary vorthvhile 
writing topiot Tall ua,vhy do you vant to iaproTa your baaic aoadaaic akilla 
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•nd/or e«t TOOT GSD? Bj h&Tinff our ■tad«nti thax* goa* of tholr panoxua 
goal! and fMlinga vlth ua, v* hAT« gt&azally boan abla to aaka aora aaploy- 
■ant-^ria&tad and aalf-aataas-orlantad kinda of ooanaotiona. Tha vriting 
aotiTity halpa ua to ba aora affaotiva adult adaeatora. 

▲ aaoond artiola ia "Miad Orar Moaay" vfaioh laad to aoaa pxoTooatira 
raaponaaa f t ABB/GED atndanta vaa antitlad^How to Stxangthaa tha Hind." 
Vhan va vxita. vfaaa va pat oar thlnlrlng oa papar, «a ara azaroiaiag oar alnda. 
Ihla prooaaa oaa halp aa to diaoorar aav thoa«hta aad to aaa thaa la tha 
Ititura. If va don't jad«a tha Talua of tha idaaa aa va ara vritia« aad don't 
vorxj a1)oat apalliag aad sranar, va ai^t ba anrpriaad at iriiat aav things 
coaa oat. 

Vhaa oaa of oar atudaata raad thia artiola, ha aiipraaaad graat dali^t 
ia a h a rin g vith aa aoaa racant aalf-diaooTaria« that writing at bi»a and in 
our prcgrr^a had pronptad. Ha quotad froa tha artiola (p. U3) yhma. ha raad, 
"Faopla irtio vrita dova idaaa gat good at azpraaaiag idaaa. Paopla yho ara 
good at aa^rtaaia^r idaaa ara tha firat oaaa proaotad oa tha job. Tha hl^^r-up 
tha aaplojaaat laddar you aora, tha aora iaportaat vrltlag vill baooaa." Bad 
va ant iatarruptad, ha vould probably hara raad tha aatira artiola to aa. 
Ea Bov vritaa ragolarly to gat at hia thou^ta-4o atraagthaa hia alad. 

A third vritia^ aotiTity aupportad by Thm Adult Laaraar daala vith 
diaoorariag or gattiog dova our paraoaal goala. Va ara aarar aurpriaad 
vfaaa, 190a oooaaallag aav atndaata, va ara told that tbay araa't aura 
vhat thair goala ara. If atudaata hara goala irtiioh thay caa dlaonaa, it ia 
a zara atudaat lAw oaa azpraaa hia or har prioritiaa ooaoaraiag tha 
aohiaraaaat of thoaa goala. Sarrlag aotaa "Uiat "oa tha araraga, paopla apaad 
aora tisa plaaalnff a pa^'ty thaa plaanlag thair lifa." lov, daar raadara. 
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ftel?.oir ilS/GXD lutraoton, that ii a f^l|^t«ning thoueJit! 

Jiaat M vt Mk 0tadtnt0 to talra a f«v alnatai tvom timm to tlat to vrito 
down tbolr ffoali, ao do v« oftan Jot dona a fav notaf rl^t along vlth thaa. 
Latar, if tha atudaat aaau haadad in too aany dizactiona or going novhara 
at all, va can xariov tha vxiting and aharing of tha atodant*! goala. Thii 
uaiaallj voxki to kaap ni all on a poiitiTO, goal-oritntad iiath oonnaotad 
vith the atodant'a long-tazn hopai and draaaa. 



Iotas If you votild lika to laazn aora about tha pablicationa of Tha 
▲dnlt Laaxning Atflooiation, vrita to Charlaa Barring at ?• 0, 
Box lU5f Vithrov, VI 98B58. 



*?araiaaion to rtprint aztandad paaaagaa anthoriiad \j Tha Adult 
Laaxning laaociation, ECB 81, G St* HV, Vatarrillat VI 98858. 
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HOW ABODT K3SPING A GINGER BOOK? 



Several years ago, when I was serving as coordinator of the 
Lincoln I^U^.«s V/rj^ing Project ia cooperation with Penn State/ 
Capitol Campus, my office support person, Ginger, gave me a gift 
which I have used many times in the WRITE direction* She gave me 
a manuscript hook, an attractively bound book of about one hundred 
empty pages for me to fill with whatever I wanted to copy or 
compose^ Mo^t of my entries have been selections from books and 
articles dealing with the teaching of writing at all levels* I am 
very particular about what I write or copy in my Gdjiger Book.. 

Sample Entry 

We believe that as writers sustain writing and reflect 
on it, they become more desirous of creating a positive 
impression.. That desire, a sense of investment in producing 
something worth reading, helps give clarity to purpose, 
causes one to be considerate of an audience, and helps shape 
the form- - it also establishes a purpose for using 
effective signals to the reader - punctuation, spelling, and 
other writing conventions whj.ch do not impair the reading. 

Alan M.. McLeod & Patricia fl.. Duucan in 
"Improving Student Writing," The Clearing 
House for the Contemporary Educator in 
Middle and Secondary Schools . January of 
T9S2T 



The practice of keeping such a manuscript book handy for copying 
and composing has been a valuable one for me. I have often used 
entries foi inspiration and for on-target quotations during workshop 
presentations.. When I shared some entries with a recent GED class, 
I was delighted to learn that two of my students also kept similar 
collections of favorite poems and prose passages.. 



li'6. 

Wrlte-for-Life Exaaples From Our ASE/GED StudentB 
We asked our students to give us some Write-for-Life examples. 
Here are just a few of their statements. 

I write letters and notes to those I love very such. 
I write to friends in other states. 

I write to friends and family that I don't get to see. 
I write notes and excuses to my children's teachers. 

witi ttlVl do lob reviews and complete other paperwork involved 
witn being a supervisor, 

I write up food orders and bills to send to customers. 

I write supply lists for the kitchen staff, bar help, and 
maintenai^ce workers. "cj-p, ana 

I need to fill out time sheets. 

I have to make out work sheets each day. 

I have to describe needed repairs and parts to be replaced. 
• I write up orders for parts in stock. 

I work on ad lay-outs for an advertising agency. 
I have to file(write) monthly production reports. 
I write son^js and poems for pleasure. 
I write just to write. 

I take notes for the dog club I belong to. 
I have to make up stickers for the boards at work. 
I need to figure out the tonnage for the day and record it. 
marL^^^^ ^° collect and copy quotations from newspapers and 

I write reports for committees and file grievances. 
I must write orders and sales quotations, 

my 'o^^r^ Ss^ry'^^goo^'^ ""^'^^^ °' °^ 

A class discussion could lead to similar lists from your students. 
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SOME WRITE-POR-LIPE OCCASIONS PGR ALL 

• a • many semi-literates in the United St/ites have said in 
interriews thai; they attended school through high school, but they 
never felt that reading and writing had anything to do with them and 
their interests and concerns • Th^ felt as if they were on the outside 
looking in on an experience that must be relevant for ethers, but not 
for them; the^ never claimed reading and writing as part of their 
lives • * 



After a student is into a stable routine in any of our ABE programs, 
we encourage him or her to begin a Write-for-Life project by working on 
something that will connect with the student •s life* We try to give th^ 
student a wide range of rhetorical occasions • Here are just a few 
examples* 

Letters Short Foims How To^s 

slogan 
poster 

telephone memo 
shopping list 
introduction 
buy*»sell ads 



intuizy 

explanation 

complaint 

reminder 

resume 

resignation 



recipe 
instructions 
directions 
rules 
will 

Narratives and Other Forms 
minutes of meeting 

news release 



Narratives ( cent • 
prayer 

sketch 

prose poem 

summazy 



♦Kx)m: Staton, Jana, Joy Kreeft Peyton, and Shelley Gutsteim, eds . "Dialoime 
JouiTials for Developing Literacy in Refugee, Migrant, and Adult Basic 
Education," Dialogue , September 19i6^ 
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A WRITE-K .-nPE APPLICATION 
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We were pleased to share this article wi\.h the staff of T AltLBT . Tennessee "s 
A<'ult Basic Education Newsletter. It appeared in the r-^vember 1>^86 issue. 



To Write or N ot To Write?: 
A Quality of Life Question 

Write for Your Tli^hts 



by Ann Skilton 

Write- for-Lift As-ociate, lU, 12 

You take y iur suit to the cleaners, 
only tc have it rtt'^med looking worse 
than when you took it in. TTie interfac- 
ing on one of the lapels has shrunk; 
the result is a very wrinkled Japel. 

Or, you laui idev yr^ur son's winter 
jacket, only to have the inner lining 
separate and mat. In some places, the 
jacket has virt 'ally 'lo inner linirs;. In 
other places, the inner lining is 
clumped together in a ball. Its appear- 
ance is awful, and its weather resis- 
tance is limited. 

What do you do? You write a letter 
to the manufacturer. If you explain 
the problem weD, you may be re- 
warded \ ith restitution bv tb** com- 
pany. 

How do you get the compan/o ad- 
dress? First, you go to the b^nr^j where 
you purchased the now-defective mer- 
chandise. If you explain the problem 
to them, they will furnish the neces- 
sary mailing information 

What do you say? You simply state 
what tb^' problem is with the mer- 
diSAoisc in question. Be sure to men- 
tion when and where you purchased 
the garment. If you still have it, you 
should also include your original re- 
ceipt. It is not necessary nor advisable 

be angry. That ^rl\ not help. Yoa 
want to create a certain impressiu..i in 
the company's mind. You want them 
to believe that you are a valued cus- 
tomer who is upset with merchandise 
they manufactured. If *hey wish to 
keep you as a customer, they can re- 
spond with an act of gc A will. How- 
ever if yoM are angry, tl^ manufac- 
tun r may consider you a crank or a 
corjp.dner. Ihey may feel that the 
• .«iue is closed and not try to restore 
n Nations. Ask yourself, "What do I 
vjdit, restitution o* a chance to vent 
my an^PT?'' 

Other instances wher<! you m&y 
write for your - ;ht8 include cleaning 
up parking tici»ets, prob! ms with in- 
surance^ claims, or contract agree- 
ments. *Iany times these p/ oblems 
can be solved withc^it legal help. A 
simple, clearly-written, detailed letter 
may be ail that is needed. 

Sometimes, the ability to write a 
clear sentence or tt/o can avoid a prob- 
lem. On a recent trip to a nearby city, 
I pai'ked i t meter which was defec- 



tive. I wrote, This meter is broken," 
on a piece of paper and placed the note 
under my windshield wiper. When I 
returned hours ^ater, I noticea other 
cars in the area had been ticketed. My 
CFX was not. 

When you feel that you have not 
been or might not be treated fairly m 
^ven situation - stop and think. Who 
- . ^ .it have the power to correct this 
situation? Once you have ident'^ed 
the source, write a letter. >iakp t, re 
your letter is courteous, complete . 
detail, and concise Keep copies of ah 
the correspondence. You may need to 
write again, either to thp pame source 
or to another higher source. If you 
have kept copies, you will know 
exactly what you said and when you 
said it. 

Why bother? V.Tiat have you got to 
lose? Yon a/ e already unnappy with 
your present situation. It can either 
stay the same or imnprove through 
your efforts. While not every "rights" 
type letter will net you fair restitution, 
many i^ill. in the past, I have received 
new replacemc nt merchandise, 
coupons for new merchandise, and let- 
tei*s of a^oljgy. In sonre cases 1 hi^v, 
a'so been ignored. But in ever> case, 
I have always had the satisfaction of 
knowing that I tried. TABLET 
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A VRITE-NOW Public Service Opportunity 
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Chamber offers writing 
workshop on March 11 

HANOVER — The Education and Training Committee of the 
Hanover Area Chamber of Commerce is sponsoring a 
seminar on "Writing Correctly: A GrammOr-Crammer 
Workshop/ March 11 from 8:45 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the Mark Steven 
Restaurant, 1080 Carlisle St. 

This workshop is for anyone who needs to write or edit the writing 
of others in order to get the job done. The instructor will explain 
some of the more troublesome and crnfusing aspects of English 
grammar and lead participants through a variety of challenging 
gramnrar and usage exercises. Writing strategie > which on-the-job 
write^^ and secretaries can use to produce clear, concise ^ and tact* 
fiil^lettirs and memos will also be ir:troduced. 

me speaker, George E. Rutledge, is a full-time adult educator 
with the Lincoln iLlermcdiate Unit 12 and is coordinator/Instructor 
at Project A.B.E. (AdultBasic Education). A write for life av ocate, 
he has served as project coordinator for several staff deveL pment 
projects aimed at the improvement and teaching of w riting at all 
levels of education and training. Mr. Rutledge has been a presenter 
and, workshop leader at numerous adult education conferences 
throughout Pennsylvania and beyond. 

Reserva^ ' ins may be made through the H^? ^ver Area Chamber of 
Commerce office, 146 Broadway, Hanover 637-613C. This program is 
offered to !joth members and non-members. 

• • 1 
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Althoiigh Creorge had given several presentations to K-college educators, 
including ABE/GSD practitioners, he was anxious about leading a seminar of 
buainess and industry represent€tiv6S. How, he wondered, would the public 
sector respond to WRITE-Now process illustrations? Would they demand a veiy 
traditional approach to v;riting on the job, an approach similar to what tney 
1 mexabered from their secoriary sohoal and college days? Would they accept 
what he planned to illu&lrate? 

To his delight and graxt relief, the seminar participants enjoyed tie 
introduction to the writing process that Ceorge used to focus on business 
writing needs. They commented on the'..r writing habits and were pleased to 
bear that others had siini?^ writing problems* 

.George took the opporturuty to introduce the participants to the CED Wilting 
Slilis Test, especially tc the new e^ay requirement, and urged the 

ISO 
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participants to help recruit ABE/GED/ESL students for the local adult 
education programs. The participants agreed that they will need better 
readers wid writers among their entry-level employees vi the future. They 
were encouraged by the changes in the GED tests for the WRITS reasons. 

George gave this workshop presentation as a public service offering 
on behalf of the Lincoln Intermediate Unit. He received no pay, but he 
rw' turned to his ABE/GED teaching responsibilities with even more enthusiasm 
for the WRITE cause. He learned that employers do value empljref s with good 
writing and reading skills. 

^^r^T H H V V 

In support of George^s public service presentation on writing, the 
publisher of Writer's Digest s P & W Publications, Inc., gave him special 
permission to use several editions of "Grammar Grappler" as his primary 
text during the workshop* He clipped the grappler exercises from dozens of 
his personal copies of Writer's Digest and put them in a folder according 
to tbe grammar, punctuation, or syntactical problem area illustrated by each 
grappler article. It wasn't hard to organise the exercises to match the 
table of contents of one of the new GED Writing Skills Test preparation 
texts. 

Published ao-'.thly. Writer's Digest is available at subscription rates 
of $21 for one year, $39 for two years, ^nd $55 for three years. Orter 
from Writer's Digest, 205 W. Center St^, Marion, Ohio 4330S. 



VfRims CAN BE eOOD TOR mm mix.'m 



During our WRITE-Now preparatioa for the dialogue journal phase 
of the paroject, we becaine subscribers to Dialogue , a newsletter that 
we recommend in the chapter on the WRITE-Now Journal process o We liked 
the articles and research descriptions so much that we continued to read 
and discuss Dialogue through our second seipester. The good ne^^s that 
we offer below is based on an article ftom the April 1987 issue, "Related 
Research: The Effects of Writing on Health." 

James Pennebaker, a psychologist at Soutnem Methodist University, has 
been conducting a fascinating series of studies on the effects of writing 
about distressing life ezperienees on the body's immune function and 
general psychologioal health. In a 1987 APA presentation, Pennebaker and 
his colleagues described how they examined the efficacy jf writing about 
traumatic experiences by having fifty healthy undergraduates randonly 
assigned to write either about personal traumatic events, or trivicJ 
topics for 20 rainutes on each of five con?ecutive days, in a personal 
(non-»dialogue) journal e 

A number of measures of healthy functioning were taken before, immediate- 
ly afterward, and ?t six weeks after the study. Autonomic act ivity( blood 
pressure, heart rate, etc.)wa^ also measured each day during the study. 
Pennebaksr reported that writing down concerns and feelings led to positive 
TCSiilts on the immune function toota, healto center use, autonomic levels, 
and subjective distress. Those who were naked, to discuss only trivitd. 
pursuits got no benefits, and this difference held up after six weeks 
the writers had made fewer 'Lootor visits. 

In a related study, Pennebaker and ^all found that writing about both 
emotions and facts surrounding a traumatie event was even more beneficial 
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than aa "emotions only" approach. Pennebaker cautions that the writers 
instructed to write about traumatic events were initially more distressed 
than those assigned to the trivial condition, but that long-term followp 
measures all favored the writing as a therapy approach. 

Is opposed to the private, non-interactive nature of the "writing therapy" 
just described, dialogue journals, when u-^f^d appropriately, can provide 
some of the benefits of feedback and counsel* Th^se of us ABE/CED practitioners 
who find that we are doing counseling in dialogue journals even when that 
wasn't the initial intent are probably doing more good then we realize. 

Look for articles about the therapeutic and psychosomatic benefits 
of written communication in future issues of Dialogue, 



The Studies; 

Pennebaker, J#W., Kiecolt-Glaser,Jo & Claser,R. Disclosure of traumas and 
immune function: Health implication for psychotherapy. Paper presented 
at the 1987 Meeting of the American Psychological Association, Washington, 
D.C . 

Penne-aker, J.W., & Beall, S.K.(1986). "Jonfronting a trpumtic eventx 
Toward an understanding of inhibition and disease. Je jmal of Abnormal 
Psychology . 95, 3, PP. 274-281. 
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CHAP"'^ 15 - -USE WRITE- LIGHT DEPARMENT 
Not WEIIE-Now, please: 
HOV TO GET YOTTR AJPLT STUDENTS TO HATE WRITING* 

1. Never let them see you write, and absolutely never share anything you 
have written with your class. Several times throu^out the year mention 
how much you hate to write, an how you would rather just telephone friends 
long distance. 

C'. Allow very little time, if any, for writing. liaphasize worksheets when- 
ever possible. People use computers, television, and telep..ones so much 
these days, writing ia not necessary. 

3. If, however, writing must absolutely be taught, always teach it as a 
separate subject. Incorporating it with other content areas will only 
confuse the students. After all, math is math, and English is English. 

I4. Joximal writing is a waste of time. Eliminate it from the sohedtde if 
you have not already done so. Written work you d'- "t grade is not worth 
the paper it's written on. 

5. Insisx that all writing be submitted to you without errors the first 
time. Rou^ drafts only double your work. 

6 If you find errors in a student's writing, call attention to them in a 

loud way. Do not worry about the sslf-esteem or confidence of the student. 

7. Seldom have students write about what they read about or what they know 
about or what they care about. 

8. Good writing is actually good handwriting. Be certain to inform your 
students that neatness takes precedence over ideas. 
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9. ABE/GHD students should not be permitted to read the vritten work of 

classnates. wTiat's the use? 
0. Ignore any signs of creativity or critical thinking, anphasize that 

thfcT^ is always only one best way to write. 



* Adapted from a piece by Judith Van I)yke Scourfield which appeared in the 
April 1986 issue of The PCTE Bulletin. 



A WRITE^'Nov Teacher's Reward 

A Clorious Day 
It's a glorious day 9 vhen the sun starts 
shining. 

It makes me feel like getting in ibj car 
and doing some driving* 

It makes me feel much better in the morning. 
I think it mig^t not be so boring. 

The flowers are blooming and the birds 
a3^ singii^. 

It sounds like music the world is 
bringing. 

I only wish other people felt this way; 
we could have a mueb better life each and 
every day. 

It's a glorious day wher the sun starts 
ehiningy but I<m missing it all by sitting 
here writing . 

So bye for now, I'm on n^y way. 
I'm going out to enjpy this glorioxis day! 

Although this poem will probably never win ai^y prizes for liter^^ry 
merit 9 one adult education teacher we know will cherish it for the 
WRITE reasons. 
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A VRITE-NOW ACTIYITT FOR ABE/GED TEACHERS 

Have you ever been aaked to write a letter of recommendation for a 
colleague or an ABE/Sia) student? Because we have written several each 
letters, we really enjoyed the clipping belov from one of our local 
newspapers. 



Beware of letters of recommendation 

• BETHLEHEM. Pa (AP._ A knou,c . ***^**«-ta tiUH 



BETHLEHEM. Pa (AP.- A know. ,H T ""^XAWatiOn 

,nh. 5».unuiadiesfor fashion the candidate 'might not oerson Hp cI h '"'P'"o^"ctive 

notice. For example he c-^h f^ n^^n^ J assu: vou 
:For an inept person ySu could Job^- ^"'"''^ ^ for the 



jobs. 

In all but the rarest of cases 
he says, a leiU . is apt to be favor- 
able ^ even when the writer 



We try to tell the truth without aiqr conscious effort at slanting our 
mescagesolfs just the clippings tha^ we slant when we put them in our 
write-Now files» Back to the scissors and the rubber cement! 
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ANOTHER ITEM FOR THE WRITE-LIGHT DEPARIMENT 



Although we do offer a few checklists in our manual, we can 
really empathize with Barbara Chandler's lament. Don* !: rely on 
checklists to get student's through revision exercises. 



The Checklist 

6^ Barbara S, Chandler 

The checklist! What a lovely thing! 
Useless words it quickly flings! 
Emotions from my heart it wrings, 
And leaves me at a loss 

Questions! Questions that cut me 
down 

And puts my forehead in a frown. 
While I sit feeling like a clown 
With sentence fragments at a tos*^ 

Are my sentences short and long'' 
Is my thesis statement strong? 
Is the grammar nght or wrong'' 
Do I know or only gu^ss? 

I labor on out cf love. 
Praying mspiration s dove 
Will come winging from above. 
My writer's soul to bless! 



From: The Januaiy 198? issue of TABLET , Tennessee's Adult Basic Education 
Newsletter* 



CHAPTEii 1^ - CAMNG AND SHABINC 



WRITINg, DREAMS, AND THE POWER OP POSITIYE THINKINC: A GED IKSTRUCTOP 
PREEWRITES TOWARD ACTION 



I 're been reading a lot about man's ability to shape clay, mix and 
arrange paints, and build something out of raw materials such as wood 
and cement. Man can envision a finished product, assemble his basic 
materials, select his tools and then work through that vision to an 
actual painting, piece of sculpture, or even a multi-stoiy building. 
Men working together can create new environments and technolojiefj to 
create and sustain them. 

Can I take dqt body, a really challenging pile of used arxd abused 
raw material, and successfully re-shape it according to my image of the 
body ideal for a soft-bellied mesomo3T)h? Can I be an artist with ay 
own body as medium and with fl-ee weights as my tools? 

As the artist selects his medium and his tools, I must also study 
potential for body "building." I need to plan for a long, carefully 
executed series of shaping and sculpturing. As an artist must often 
work slowly and cautiously to appr oach the vision, so too must I have 
great patience. I must be willing to set short-term goals, alwaja 
keeping the big picture in mind. I must be willing to keep at the 
task until I am satisfied that the next goal can be reached. 

-M. W W M M M 

^ m m M M m M 

?7 taking ten minutes or so as often as possible, usually three times 
a week, to freewrite toward some personal goal, this WRITE-Now instructor 
practices what he preaches - he writeefor life. 

1''3 178. 
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COlfPERENCE (QUESTIONS AND COMMENTS 
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Some Possible Types of Questions 
and Responses Used During Con- 
ferences 

Tell me about your piece of writing. 
What part do you like the best? Why? 
Can you tell me more about it? 
Fm not sure I understand this part. 
Do you have enough information? 
Do you have too much information? 
How did you feel when this happened? 
Did you write your feelings? 
Why did you choose this subject to 

write about? 
Do you have more than one story? 
What did you learn from this piece of 

writing? 

What do you intend to do in the next 
draft? 

How does this draft soimd when you 
read it outloud? 

Why is this important to you? 

How does this piece compare to other 
pieces you have written? Why? 

What kinds of changes havo you made 
from yo"T last draft? 

Underline the part that tells what the 
draft is about. 

Circle the part that is the most excit- 
ing.^ 

What do you think you can do to make 

this piece better? 
What problems did you have or are 

you having? 
What is the most important thing you 

are trying to say? 
What works so well you'd like to try 

to develop it further? 
How do you feel about your story? 
This iz what I liked about it. 
Are you happy with your beginning 

and ending? 
Explain how your title fits your story. 
What are your action words? Can you 

add others? 
What do you need help on? 
Where is this piece taking you? 
Did you tell us about something or did 

you show us by using examples? 
Can you think of £ different way to 

say this? 

Does the beginning grab the reader's 

attention? 
What questions do you I - . of me? 



As we hold brief confe3renoe8 with gup ABE/GED students, we should tiy 
to articulate ame of thb luestions which, as Donald Murray says in Learning 
by Teaching(l9t2> p. 63), "published writ-^rs no longer need to articulate 
i^le thqr are listeninir and relistening, writing and rewriting. 

ipn 
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CEMERATINC CONFERENCE QUESTIONS: HOCi 

Student's Draft 

I believe that sports are good for children because it keeps them out 
of trouble and helps them to use their heads more. And think, plus exercise 
their adnds. Sports make children more alert. 

I think if there were more sports there would be less crime, and people 
would leam to get along with one another. 
Instructor's Questions and Conments 

or, you have plenty of good ideas to explore and explain. Let me just 
ask a few tuestions from an interested reader's point of view. 
How do sports keep childien out of trouble? 
How does it help them tc use their heads? 
" " " " " think? 
'* " " " " " exercise their minds? 
How do sports help reaice children more alert? 
How do organised sports help kids to get along with each other? 
Why do you think thei-e would be less crime if more children were 
involved in organized sports? 

I hope I didn't panic you as I was asking those fuestions. You really sparked 
some interest in ny mind with your first draft. What I think I can explain and 
connect should be right there in joitt piece. I want to know how ^ reach your 
conclusions or support your opiiiions. 

Where do you plan to begin your revision process? 
Student's Reply 

I see your poijxt about the need for examples and explanations. I want to 
write about how more aporta will probably mean less crime. I see this kind of 
possibility eveiy day in nor neighborhood. Yes, I can get into this topic! 



1 Typical Procraaaion la a ProoMi-Comfortabl* ABB Ptegm 

A Stttdant'a Vrltlgg Saxnla 

Vhat do llkt to do? 
I Ilk* to read. I bar* tuo oata aad tvo dogs and a farrat, I 
llkr» doiB« thiagt a lot aad I do houaavozk and lika to halp paopla. I 
watch t.T. «nd do pusslaa. I ilka doing raadlng ppoblaos. I taka my 
doflB for a valk a lot. I alao Ilka to cook. 

Brlaf Confaranca 

Taachar: I aaa you Lara no troubla kaaplng buayi Good. 

Voiald you Ilka to pick ona of your Intaraata for aona 

■ora In-achool writing? 
Studant: Taa. What ahonld I vrlt«> about? 

Taaohart That 'a your dadalon, but I vaa attxactad by your aantlonlng 
of tha pat farrat. Would you Ilka to tall aa aora about tha 
faxxat? 

Studant: Sura. 

Rroa Farrat Piaoa 

Psrrat 

I found mj farrat ontalda In tha allay. Ea vaa all dirty vlth oil and 
graaaa. I had to mah hla. Ea la a outa llttla farrat. Ea ollaba out 
of hla oaga and aata oatfood and dogfood. I will atart taking hla for 
walka idian I gat hla a baznaaa. Ea alaapa aoat of tha tlaa. 
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8«oond Brl«f GonfMiica 

T«Mh«rs It float b« Intcraatlng aronnd your hooae. How do th« other 

p«ti x«Mt to th« f«rr«tT 
Studont: ThlBga o«a gat pretty wild. 

Teaohert I oan J«at laa«iaej Voul'' you like to deacribe what thiaga 

•ze like with oata, doga, and a ferret la the aau hooae? 
Students I»Te already atarted to do that. 
Teachers I'll aee ycu later. Write on. 

?rom yrr at i>laea - Pkrt TT 

It Ian*t ferret ill (Groan.*) 

The do8B lika to fight the ferret, and the ferret fighta then back. 
SoMtinea it geta noiay in the houae. I have to put the doga in the ^<n<ng 
rooB eo they'll leaTe xhe ferret alone. 

Hf one dog'a aaM ia Lady. She ia a nice dog, but aha cUwa at mj ferret. 
The other dog'a naM ia Bafiy, and he really doean't like the ferret. The 
ferret 'a nan* ia Saaey. Hj oata don't like Saaey either. 

Teacher' a 
Co—ent t 

The atttdant reaponded well to theae abort conferencea. Soon aha atarted 
*c write about her work experience, her oookinff akilla, and her deaire to 
help people. Other piecea atreaaed her hopea for Job-traiain« opportunitiea 
after aha gate her CXD requireaent out of the way. 
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A WRITE-NCW IDEA FOR ABE/gED COUNSELORS AND INSTRUCTORS 
Read Susie^s short but powerful success story. 

Succ Stoiy 

I dropped out of bxgh school when I was sixteen. Two 
years later, I was an unemployed and immarried mother of two 
children - one just two months old. I needed to get a CED 
diploma in order to get into a job training program. 

After reading a brochure describing a program for teen 
parents, I made a very important phone call and was soon 
enrolled in the program. Because my child care and trans^ 
portation needs were met by the program, I was able to attend a 
cooperating adult education program three afternoons a week. 

In just three months of study, including many hours of 
reading and math work at home, I was encouraged to take the GKD 
tests. I passed easily and was accepted into the job training 
program. 

In six months, when I complete the training, I'll have an 
opportunity to get the kind of full-time job that I We always 
dreamed of having. 

M M W >J ^ fct 

N n N M II N n 

Can yo» guess where Suflie was, progress-wise, when she wrote this 

piece? In the training program, with six months to go? No, that is not 

where she was. When she wrote iier success-story- in-the-making, she was 

getting ready to take her first GED te&t. Her ABE/SED counselor had 

suggested that she write into her future as though she had already 

accomplished some of her goals, ♦rhe v vjte to set goals and to feel good 

about reaching those got Is. ., ^ , 

IS I 

Ve are oonfident that 3u8ie will succeed. 



SOME TIPS FOR flHARING AND SUPPORT GROUPS 

!•) Keep the groups email. Three to five fellow writers or writing 

fellows can make it work* 
2») Allow sufficient time for papers to be read orally or silently • 
It might be better to start with silent sharing. Papers can be 
exchanged around the sharing circle • 
3J Take a minute of silence, after reading or listening, to reflect 
on each paper 

If written comments are requested, write them on separate paper • 
Dc not v;rite on a classmate »s paper* 
5.) Always find something good to say about the writing of a fellow 

student or group sharer • 
6») Try pointing out words or phrases which made an impact on you^ 
Point out instances where or when the writing seemed full of 
voice or had a lot of energy • 
?•) Summarize the writing by quickly telling what you felt were the 

main points emd feelings* 
8») Tell your reactions to the piece* What happened to you as you 

read the paper? Or as you listened to the paper? 
9*) Ask questions that might help the writer to: 

- fill in missing details 

- explain or illustrate a point 

- bring out a personal highlight, a focus for showing purposes 

- consider combining or rearranging sentences for better 
Organization or emphasis 

- Improve word choice*. 
0-^) Indicate spelling, punctuation, and other mechanical/grammatical 

problems which really get in the way, which scream for correction* 

ERLC 



CHAPTES 15 • VAC MATH 
Some WAC Illuatrationa - Math 



The GED instructor gave a ten-minute lesson on the Pjrthafforean Theorem. He 

worked throu^ ai* example on the chalkboard, asked for fuestions, and erased 

2 2 2 

all of the illustration except a + h - o . He passed out lined composition 
paper and directed his ABE/gSD students to write about what they had learned, 
what they wanted to have clarified, and what they could apply to real-life 
cr practical math situations. The students understood that they were 
participating in learning-centered writing, that they were improving their 
learning power by writing about the math lesson, 

a -t- b ■ c 



Student 1 



2 

would ho nno aSHoMAn>^ +Ua j X ® " 5 

2 b « A- 

b would be the other leg s^xxared. 



2 

^ a would be one 8ide(leg) of the triangle sfuared. 



Then you would add thea together to efual c^. a « 5 
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Take the sfuare root of c to get o. 

2 2 2 2 

a - 9; b - 16; a + b - 25; the square root of 25 is 5; the third 

side of the right triangle is 5 units long. 
S tudent 2 

This is the lythagorean Theorem. It tells ua how to figure the length of 
one side of a right triangle when we know the lengths of the other two sides. 
This triangle I drew does not give ycu the distance of side c. Tou have to 
figure it out for yourself. This is how I did it. Square .... 
Student 5 

The meaning of the "title" to me is that I can find the hypotenuse of 
4 right triangle if I know the lengths of a and b. I know I must square the 

lengths • • • • ^ ^ _ 

,9^ 1^8 185. 
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Student k 

• . . this works with any triangle. You multiply the one leg times 
itself and then • • • • 



The instructor took a few minutes to look through these directed or 
focused learning-centered writing submissions. As obvious from Student 4«s 
comment, he did some immediate review to make sure that he had most of the 
students on the WRITE track, mathematically speaking. 

Such learning-centered, non-threatening writing exercises really help 
to get adult students into the heart of the subject matter. They become 
learners rather than GED preparation students who just want to pass the 
tests. The writing helps them to get some ownership in the teaching-learning 
business. They see that what they contribute is helping the instructor to 
meet their needs WIuT?:-Now, 
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Writing and Learning Across the Cttrriculxm ^ Mat h 



Most experienced ABE/gED instructors realize that long division can 
be a rerj difflcxxlt procedure for the adult student to master. In the 
example illustrated below, the ATE student attempts to explain how he 
solved the division problem* 

Student Writes Out The Steps 

I know there is one four in four* 

I put a one over the four, and then I put a four below the four to 
prove it, that four times one is four© 

I bring down the three* Ohf 1 forget to say that four minus four has 
no remainder* 

Four will not go into three, so I put a zero over the thoree to hold the 

place* Then I bring down the six* 

I now have 56* Will four go into 56? Yes* 

I know that fo^or times nine is 36« I put a nine over the six and 
put 36 down below the 36* !Ihere is no remainder* It comes out even 
at 109. 



This exercise can be veiy effective, especially in an individualized 

ABE/GKD program setting. Just don't expect beginning dividers to do as 

well as the student did in the above example* He did this well after doing 
many problems* 

Instructors wouldn't want to do this exercise with every student, but 
it might be the means to a personal math "breakthrough'* for the right 
student* Don*t miss the WRITE opportunity to teach! 
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AJ ARTICLE IN SUPPORT OF VAC In ABE/gED PROSRams 
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By DALE MEZZACAPPA ' ^ 

Kntht-Riddtr Ntyfspapen ^ * • 

PHILADELPHIA — Stop relying on poorly 
written, oversimplified textbooks and make students 
write critically about historical events and their own 
lives, author Frances FiuGerald urged teachers and 
other educators Saturday* 

'There's no such thing as history, just histories,'*' 
FitzGerald told 230 people at a seminar sponsored 
by the Philadelphia Alliance for Teaching the Hu- 
manities in the Schools (PATHS). "There is no 
objectivity, but different forms of subjectivity. 

'Textbooks don't help in teachmg the nature of 
history," FitzGerald, Pulitzer Prize-winning author 
of the Vietnam journal Fire in the Lake, said in her 
keynote address. 'They do the opposite. They 
suggest that they themselves are history, that they 
contain the single truth about events. Like the 
Chinese emperors* they are telling the world what 
is.'* 

By the time students get to high school, FitzGerald 
said, they have been so conditioned by true*false, 
right-wrong methods of teaching in lower grades 



that all they want to know is "who are the good guys 
and the bad guys. ... It's a great task to try to 
overcome that.." , . 

Judith Hodgson, the director of PATHS, said the 
group's goal is to virtually eliminate textbooks in th e 
teaching of both Americ n history and world history 
and rely on the use of primary sources, such as 
diaries or newspapers and literature of the era. 

"Students won't think critically if they are reading 
the pablum in textbooks," said Hodgson. "Students 
must be presented with the artifacts of history and 
write about it/' ^ • - • 

PATHS is a cooperative venture of the city's 
public school system, local universities and corpora- 
tions dedicated to improving humanities and social- 
sciences instruction. 

The topic of the daylong seminar was "writing 
and history." The point was to emphasize the 
importance of writing — both the kind of witing 
students are exposed to and the kind of writing they 
• are required to do themselves — in the teaching of 
hi;>^ory, and in their orvtrall education. • 

' I write to find out what I think," FitzGerald : 



write-Now instructora encourage their students to make learning log 
entries and participate in others kinds of learning-centered writingo 



York Daily Record *^ Sunday. June 7, 1987 



students write, author says 



said. Writing is thinking, she said, and students who 
cannot write well cannot think critically. 

She said most Americans have no grasp, of Ian* 
guage or its power and possess an illiteracy that is 
more dangerous than the inability to decode words. 
It is the schools' task to give students the skill to 
grapple with ideas, concepts and values, she said. 

In her 1979 book. America Revisited. FiuGerald 
pointed out that most textbooks are written not by 
scholars, but "by committee," and are often my- 
thologized. non-controversial versions of evenu. 

"The publishers are always trying to find the 
middle of the road," she said, noting that books 
change depending on social and political trends. 
'Tliey are always taking soundings about what you 
and the children want to hear." 

Oftei' there are no actors in the presenution of 
evrats, as typified in such textbook sentences as: 
"The Era of Reconstruction left many problems 
open for the future," or "Watergate was a terrible 
problem President Nixon faced/' 

"There's no indication of who caused (these 
events) or what really happened,!* F'uGerald said. 



Hodgson said that rethinking the teaching oi 
history does more than just rai'e issues of revision- 
ism: it gets at the heart of how students are taught. • 

For instance: The sundard textbook description" 
of William Pcnn is that he founded PcnnsylvanlaT. 
believed in religious toleranw « and was a Quaker who 
did not drink or believe in violence. That's what the 
student is taught and expected to faithfully metno-^^ 
rize. There is not a whole lot of room for discussion, 
or debate. .^i-.-. * t**^ 

But students who are given Perm's journals and^ 
ledgers to read, instead of a mythologized textbook, 
description, will discover that he bought liquor and 
guns — for the Indians. 

What did that mean? Despite his personal codc*^ 
Penn apparently got the Indians drunk and gave^ 
them guns ~ which they coveted so he wouldj 
have an easier time moving them ofi their land tb^ 
make room for the colcmists. Hodgson said. . V 

StudenU presented with such raw material of] 
history can decide for themselves how they react-to 
this, learning not only about Penn, but thinking* 
about their own values as well, Hodgson said. ' . ' ^ 
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If we caa write it dowa^ chances are we understand it^ 
The "nw-)n-writers» in the group wanted to know why they 
couldn't just talk to ^ But even these people 

came to see how writing down their ideas in a succinct 
and personal way actually helped them to learn the ideas 
better.. 

Michael Brady 
A Letter in LifeLong Learning » 
AAACE, April 198? 
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CHAPTER 16 - AN ARTICLE 
TWO INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACHES TO "THE UFE STAGES OP A WRITE-NOW ARTICLE" 



During the Actual Proceaa 

As we worked on the drafts of our WRITE-Now newspaper article, we 
shared the messy business of drafting and revising with our students and 
colleagues. We asked staff and stxident volunteers for their reactions to 
the early drafts. We also shared the constructive criticism offered so veiy 
generously by Steve, a part-time journalist and full-time human services 
professional. 

We think it is important for our students tc see that we don't qualify 
as writers just because we are teachers and they don't fualify as non-writers 
just because they are students. We wanted them to see how an article is care- 
fully put together from idea to published version. 

After the Publication 

In our one-to-one employment-oriented program several students mentioned 
to us that they had read the article in a local Sunday paper. We decided to 
take advantage of our '^TE-Now connections by showing them bits and pieces 
of our pile of drafts and revisions. A few of our ABE/geD students were 
surprised that so much work went into the article. We assured them that 
we had enjoyed the process even though three ^^ges of suggestions ftom our 
journalist friend had sent us back to the typewriter more times than we 
cared to remember. We had applied the seat of our pants to the chair ard 
worked our way through to publication. It wasn't an easy two-shot process. 

189. 
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THE LIFE STAGES OP A WRITE-NOW NEWSPAPER ARTICLE 
First Draft - Typed from Handwritten Copy 
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Since July of 1986, three members of the L.I.U.'s Adult Basic 

3ducation staff have been encouraging their students to write for 

different purposes and audiences. These adult education instructors have 
examining their own teaching methods, "^i-x^ciors nave 

been^studylng textbooks on the teaching of writing at all levels, aiid they 
have been collecting teaching strategies from other adult education 
practitioners in PA and across the country. 

George Rutledge, Carol Almeida, and Vicki Rutledge*IM*tH?Se teachers 
who wani'to*^e®reldy for the new (JED tests in 1988. 

When adult edv nation students who hope to take l{e®neP5SD°fes?s^ 



Second Draft - Typed with Initial Editing; 



^ Since July of 1986, three members of the Lincoln Intermediate Unit's Adult 
Basic Education staff have been encouraging their students to write for 
different purposes and audiencas. These adult education instructors have 
been examining their own teaching methods, studying textbooks on the 

, teaching of writing at all levels, and collecting teaching strategies from 
other adult e'^uoation practitioners in Pennsylvania aiid across the 
oountiy. "•'^''Willg'jogtSii^-l^^ilSl SSkli"Sfil l.I.U. No. 12.= 
WEITE-Kow Manual for GED Instructo2;|" because they want to make sure they will be 
ready to help their students pass the new GED tests. 
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3xd Draft - A Cut-«nd-Puit« Pjrooedura 



NB^ CKD TESTS WILL INCLUDE A WRITING SAMPLE ^ 

THREE LOCAL AJTTIT EDTJCATORS CCTCPLETING A STAFF pyTSLOry^ENT T^.OJgC:!^ 

ON THE TEACHIKS' OF VHITINS 

Since Jxily of 1986, three members of the Lincoln Intermediate Unit's Adult 
Basic Education staff have been encouraging their students to write for 
different purposes and audiences • These adult education instructorr have 
been exaniining their ovn teaching methods, stucJying textbooks on the 
teaching of writing at all levels, and collecting teaching strategies f. a 
other adult education practitioners in Pennsylvania and across the 
country. '^J^^^ave^Jep^^ionoS^ing^ No. 12 's 

WEITE-Now Manual for GED Ins true toi:|'* Lecause they want to make sure tney will be 
ready to hel; their students pass the new GED tests. 



Prom: A Memo of Constructive Criticism by a Local Journalist 



* t 

'jfoc fcrwrtf A^vus paper (xiUci^ ic . 
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^th !)raft(in response to .journalist 'a suggestions) 



During the past year three members of the Lincoln Intermediate Unit*^s Adult^^"^^ 
Basic Education staff have been encouraging their students to write for different 
purposes and audiences.^Thes e_adult education instructors have been examining 
their own teaching methods, studying textbooks on the teaching of writing at all 
levels, and collecting eaching strategies ft^om other adult education(4^titionerr 



in Pennsylvania and ac*oss the country^ Seorge Rutledge, Carol Almeida, and < >1 
Vicki Rutledge have been conducting a project entitled "The v/RITE-Nov Manual 



for GED Instructors" because they want to make sure they will be ready to help 
their students pass the new GED te4ts. 



5th Draf t - Copy of Selection from Press Release 



During the past year three members of the Lincoln Intermediate Unit's Adult ^ 
Basic Education staff have been encoura-ing their students to \.rite for different 
ptu-poses and audiences. George Hutledge, Carol Almeida, and Vicki Butledge 
have been examining their own teaching methods, studj-ing textbooks on the 
teaching of writing at all levels, and collecting teaching strategies from . -her 
adult education teachers in Pennsylvania and across the countiy. They have been 
conducting a project entitled "The WHITE-Nov Mamaal for GSD Instructors" because 

-more- 
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Final Responae trom Joi\malist 

ii 

.1 

.1 ^ 



Another Draft; Revised for Submission to PCTE Newsletter 



to ?1^, /raft, revise* and edit their essays. 

During the past year three members of the Lincoln Intemediate Unit's Adult 
Basic Education staff h^e ^en encouraga^'g tneir students to write for different 
purposes and audiences. These adult education instructors h§3«»^n examining'' 
their own teaching methods* stu-^^lng textbooks on the teaching of writing at all 
levels, and collec-tSng teaching strategies T.-om other adult education practitioners 
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in Pennsylvania and actoss the country. Seorge Rutledge, Carol Almeida, and 
Vicki Rutledge have b^^n conductiifg a project entitled "The -./RITE-Now Manual 
for GED Instractors" becauc,e they wanAo make sure they-l^ll^be ready to help 
their students p ass the new GSD teits. 
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Bear Project A«B«E» Student, 

As you can see from the attached article about our \,'RITV!Tow Projfc^ct, 
it is time for us, your instructors, to do some writing. 

Since last summer we have been reading, thinking, and talking about the 
teaching of writing in ad"lt education programs. We have asked you to varf.te 
about many things • You have had an opportunity to improve your writing skills 
by participating in the V/RITE-lTow Club, Now it is time for us to collect 
the 'VrJTE»!Tow notebooks and other important bits and pieces of writing tliat you 
and yoxir fellow students have rendered for the vnilTE cause. 

Before we push the "panic button" or this special project, howevei*, we want 
to invite you to make some last-minute contributions Between nov anc. July 1 , 
19B7> v's will consider whatever you care to sh *e with uso We ere especially 
interested in reading' short pieces of writing which you have recentlj' composed. 
If we like what you have done and you give us permission to put your writing 
in the manual that we are developing, we'll tiy to include all or pai't of your 
contribution(8). Think about it - something you have x-fritten or helpc^d to write 
might be read by students and teachers all across Pennsylvania and in other 
states! 

If you want to make a last-minute contribution but do not have anj'thing in 
mind, let us know* We have plenty of ideeis and topics for you to exaBilne. We 
would be veiy happy to receive all of the \rriting that you have produced in the 
process of coming up with a final draft - your notes, your ftreewritin/r/rough 
drafts, and your revisions. 

There are a lot of adult education teachers who are very much interested 
in what you are writing and in what you are thinking about in terms cf writing 
in and out of a school setting. Write now! 

George, Dot, Carol, Lorene, an: 
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THE PPBHSHED TERSION - WITH PHOTO 



B6 — THE SUNDAY NEWS, Jun* U, 1987 



Tougher GED exam 
means more 



"t- r / *- 




students and teachers 



I YORK - This faU hundreds 
of adults will enroll in local Aduit 
Basic Education programs. Many 
of them will begin preparation for 
the General Ecfucational Develop- 
ment (GED) tests. For manv of 
these adults who successful!; 
complete the GED tests, their di- 
plomas from the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education wUl be 
a big boost to their self-esteem. 

Since the GED program 
began in the 19405, GED candi- 
dates have taken five objective 
tests in writing skills, social stud- 
io, science, reading and math: 
lliese tests are each from one to 
one-and-one half hours in length. 
Now, as GED instructors organize 
their classes for this fall, they will 
face a new challenge: their GED 
students will have to take a writ- 
ing skills test which has two parts 
instead of the present 80-item ob- 
jective test. For the first time is 
GED history, those taking the 
exam will be asked to write on a 
specific topic, and they will have 
4$ minutes to plan, draft, revise 
apd edit their essays. 

During the past year three 
ihembers of the Lincoln Interme- 
diate Unit's Adult Basic Educa- 
tion stafT have been encouraging 
their students to write for diuer- 
eht purposes and audiences. 
George mitledge, Carol Almeida 
and Vicki Rutledge have been ex- 
^mining their own teaching meth- 
ods, studying textbooks on the 
teaching of writins at all levels, 
and eollectins teaching strategies 
Crom other aault education teach- 



ers in Pennsylvania and across 
the country. 

Th^ have been conducting a 
project enUtled ''The WRITE- 
Now Manual for GED Instruc* 
tors'* because they want to make 
sure they will be ready to help 
their students pass the new GED 
tests. 

George Rutledge, who coordi- 
nates the I.U.'s Project A.B.E. in 
York, thinks the new GED tests 
will be more difficult than the 
present tests. He believes that 
more GED candidates will need to 
- enroll in preparation classes in 
order to improve their chances of 
passing the five GED tests. In- 
stead of reading passages and an- 
swering questions which test sim- 
ple recall of details and com- 
prehension of main ideas, 
students wil! have to do more in- 
terpreting, analyzing and syn- 
thesizing of ideas and informa- 
tion. They'll have to do more criti- 
cal thinkmg than candidates have 
been asked to do in the past, and 
their math tests will contain a 
higher percentage of algebra, ge- 
ometry and data analysis items. • 

It is the essay requirement, 
however, which has the most 
adult education instructors anx- 
ious about the new GED tests, 
which will be administered in 
1988. "Few adult education in- 
structors feel comfortable about 
their abUity to teach writing," 
Rutledge notes, "and many of us 
^ are worried about how much 
progress we can expect our stu- 
dents to make in their wntmg 



skills during the usual one or two 
semesters of GED preparation. 
We think we'll be ready to help 
our students prepare for the new 
tests. Most of us have known 
about the revisions for the last 
two years. We have been acquir- 
ing and studying new workbooks 
and textbooks on the teaching of 
writing, and we have been work- 
ing on special staff development 
and demonstration projects.'* 

Two years ago Rutledge and 
his coUeaeues put together an an- 
thology of adult student writing 
by participants in Adult Basic Ed- 
ucation programs throughout 
Pennsylvania. That project, 
whicn was recognized by the U.S. 
Department of Education's Qtsr- 
ingnouse on Adult Education for 
its promotion of adult writing 
skiUs, convinced the I.U.*s team 
that adults of any age can im- 
provf ^heir writing skills. "Most 
of u' Autledge adds, "dont look 
at T ong as a way of finding out 
who we are and what we really 
know. We should look at writing 
as a tool for improving our stu- 
dents' learning and thinking 
power. We know that they can be- 
come better writers from a gram- 
matical, mechanical, and syntac- 
tical view, and that's important. 
But how they feel about them- 
selves as persons, as learners and 
communicators — as writers — 
that is the really important 
motivating /actor for us. we are 
glad to see that an actual essay 
writing sample has been added to 
the G£:D tests. We have been 
trying to help cur students un- 
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prove their writing skills for sc v. 
eral years. Now we have a \erv 
significant message from die 
GED Testing Service of the Amer- 
icaii Council on Education * that 
writing skills are valued and will 
be tested." 

The I.U. team has been talk- 
ing with other adult education in* 
stnictort across Pennsylvania, 
trying to collect and field-test rec- 
ommended writing activities and 
teaching strategies. Now it's time 
for them to do a considerable 
amount of writing of their own. 
They have to produce a manual 
ifor other GEO teachers to use in 
< helping their students to become 
better writers. Along with the 
manual* they are contracted 
through the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Education's Division of 



Adult Basic Education to produce 
an accompanying audio cassette 
tape and an m-service workshop 
guide. 

Vicki Rutledge. who is the 
GED instructor at the LU.'s Adult 
Leamine Center in York, and 
Carol Almeida, who serves as an 
English as a Second Language 
(ESL) insuructor for the I.U.. 
have been supporting the VIHITE- 
Now project by working with their 
students and meeting on a weekly 
basis to ^are their progress. Ms. 
Almeida notes that the manual 
which they will develop this sum- 
mer inll DC distributed to adult 
education resource centers and to 
anyone who is interested in the 
team's work with A.B.E. stu- 
dents *'Wi. have enjoyed the 
chance to be writing advocates 



with our students and with ear' 
adult education colleagues," she 
adds. • ,^ 

Looking to the future, Vicki 
Rutledge talked about a new 
project. "George will coordinate a 
project which wiU focus on the 
uses of modem poetry as a stimu-, 
lus for adult student writing.^* 
Carol will continue to study the^ 
use of the dialogue journal in he^' 
ESL classes, and I will be coUectv 
ing and responding to writing) 
samples from our GED students. 
. Next summer these three'm-* 
structors wiQ have another oppor*. 
tunity to share their enthusiasm 
for the teaching of writing in adult 
education programs. They have 
afready been notified that their 
project will be supported by a fed* 
era! grant. , 
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Whea we do the audit of the composing process, we ought, 
I think, to ask ouraelvea what we've lost aa well as uhat 
we^ve gained^ To write meaningfully takes some guts because 
It inevitably reveals yoxir most significant failure as a 
human beingr. your inability to say what you really mean^. 

Boss Winterowd in. 
Research in the Teaching 
English • October 1986 
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SOME RESOURCE RETIEtf SELECTIONS AND A WRITE-NOW 



BIBLIOGRAPHT 



Pron Pat Pamell»s Review of Writing; Teachers And 
Children At Work by Donald Graves 

Heinemann Educat-'onal Books, 1983 - In The 
National Writing: Project Network Newsletter 
Pebruai^'-, 1984 



"Althouc^i most of the students in V/ritin/? 
are exenentary or intermediate age, the problems 
with which they struggle still plague the high 
school student and the adult writer. In the 
chapter, ^See the V/riting Process Develop,' 
Graves parallels the same process ingredients in 
three writers: Ilary, first grade; John, fourth 
grade; and his o\m writing as an idult. In narrative 
vignettes he follows the work ' j the choice 
of topic and rehearsal through - **irst composing 
and text revisions. The writers aie on different 
levels, but the process is the same." 
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THE FLIF SIDE OF LITERACY 



Writing, of course, ia the flip side of literacy. Without writing, 
there would be nothing to read. If we teachers purport to nurture our 
students' growth in writing, to have them believe that writing matters 
in- the world, just as reading does, then we oxirselves must write. We 
cannot merely talk about the importance of writing. We must live it. 
Anything less makes counterfeit the teaching of full literacy, that 
precious coin of the realm. 

Prom: Clearing The Way by Tom Romano, 

Heinemann Educational Books, Inc., 
Portsmouth, NH, 198? (p. if?). 

As we have often stated in ccr-.s^tion with our uses of ideas from the 
works of Donald Murray, Donald Graves, and many others, ABE/gED instructors 
should not pass over books which seem to focus on or actually do focus on 
the teaching of writing in non-ABE settings. Romano's new book is terrific 
reading for ABE/gED practitioners. Our only regret is that we didn't get it 
soon enough to refer to more often in our WRITE-Now materials. 

Clearing The Way; Wor king With Teenage Writers would be hard for youth 
professionals to put down. Because we work with a few teenagers, including 
pregnant and parenting teens in our ABE programs, we couldn't put it down. 
Romano's book receives our highest praise in the how-to-and-why category. 
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From William D« Lutz's Refview of Teaching arid Assessing 

Writing: Recent Advances in Understanding^ Eva liiatingj 
and Improving Student Performai.ce by Edward M, White 

Joss^-Baas Inc., Publishers, 1985 



"A wonderful joining of theory and practice providing the 
reader with the best of both areas. ... In addition to dis- 
cussing such important issues as selecting an appropriate test. 
White discusses the critical issues of how test results are to 
be used, how testing affects the teaching of writing, and how to 
evaluate a writing program* And the entire book is strengthened by 
Whitens careful and infozmed scholarship. I have no doubt that this 
book will immediately become the book against which all others will 
be measured. Anyone who is ev^ tangentially involved in writing 
assessment simply must read this book; it is that important." 

William Lutz is chair of the Department of English at Rutgers 
University. We support his evaluation of White's book. Now that 
our GED students will have to write short essays as part of their 
GED testing experience, we ABE/GED instructors should be more than 
"tangentially involved in writing assessment." 
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TWO ON^TARGET RESEARCH STUDIES 



GED Testing Service Publica< 
tions 

The 1988 Tests of General Educa- 
tional Development: A Preview 
(GEDTS. 1985) Describes the revi- 
sions to the GED Tests to be intro- 
duced in 1988. (73 pages, free) 

Adding an Essay to the GED Writing 
Skills Test: Reliability and Validity Is^ 
sues. (GEDTS Research Studies, No. 
7 1985) Reports on a series of studies 
based on holistic scoring of essays 
written by over 2,000 GED examinees 
from Washington, D.C., Iowa, and 
Marland, and by a National sample of 
almost 4,000 high school seniors. (16 
pages; $3.50). 

The Relationship Between Scores on 
the GED Writmg Skills Test and on 
Direct Measures of Writing . (GEDTS 
Research Studies, NO. 6 1985). Re- 
ports on relationship between scores 
on tlie multiple choice GED Writing 
Skills test and scores on 2,300 holisti- 
cally-graded essays written by a na- 
tionally-representative sample of high 
school seniors. (12 pages; $3 SO) □ 



Prom: No* 6(p# 10) 

This study demonstrates that scores on the GED Writing Skill;] test, and 
to a lesser extent on the (JED Reading Skills test, are clearly related to, but 
substantially different from, those on a direct test of writing proficiency* 

Fromt No. 7(p. 12) 

The studies detailed in this report establish several important 
principles regarding the addition of an essay component to the GED Writing 
Skills test* First, an essay test will measure skills distinct from those 
currently measured in the multiple choice Writing Skills test, thus adding 
an additional degree of validity to the test* Second, essays written by 
(JED examinees can be scored holistically with acceptable degrees of 
reliability* 
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A REnSW OF WO OK-C&RGET TILBOS 

FOR USE WRITE NOW 



Looking for Materials on 
theNEWG.E.D? 

Contemporary Booi(S Videos EXTRAORDINARY . 
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One of the many advantages of attending 
the annual midwinter adult education con- 
ference is the opponuniiy to come into con- 
tact with new mateiials. One of the con- 
current sessions at this year's conference 
was a presentation by Contemporary Books 
of their scries for !he new GED consisting 
of staff development videotapes amd 
viewer's guides. Our panel of GED instruc- 
tors and counselors recently viewed the 
videotapes (a series of 3 - An Overview, 
The Process of Writing, The GED Writing 
Sample: How to Prepare for the Test) and 
through the courtesy of Contemporary we 
got an advance copy of the viewer's guide 
for the Writing Program. Never have we 
seen such enthusiasm for new materials on 
the pan of experienced GED instructors 
and rarely have we had the pleasure of 
seeing an audio-visual presentation which 
could only be rated ts topnotch for use in 
GED inscrvice staff development and/or 
for instruction of GED students in the 
classroom. 

We must admit the Overview tape and 
Viewer's Guide cover much of the same in- 
formation we have received from the GED 
Test Service and from presentations at our 
ABE fall workshops. When we brought 
this to a Contemporary representative's at- 
tention we were told Pennsylvania is far 
ahead of most states in staff development 
efforts for the new GED and the tapes are 
designed for country-wide distribution. 

We cenainly can endorse the Overview 
tape and guide for program directors who 
are still looking for a good, succinct orien- 
tation program to the new test and we are 
planning to use the tape with our GED 
students rather than try to explain the 
changes in the test format and approach 
verbally. 

The real beauties, however, are the two 
Writing videotapes and the Viewer's Guide 
which provide just what GED program ad- 
ministrators want to set up workshops for 
their instructors. 

We are pleased Contemporary dealt with 
the Writing Program in two videotapes in- 
stead of one. The first tape 'The P-ocess 
of Writing: What Works for Teachers and 
Students" is presented in such a manner 
that writing teachers and students alike will 
understand that essay writing is a process 
and not just sitting down and starting to 
write. Both tapes present a step-by-step 
procedure for writing and include an 
organized format for teaching and/or 
learning writing for the new GED: "explain 
the test; discuss scored essays; learn test- 
Uking strategies; practice. '• GED writing 
teachers will soon adopt the self-confidence 
evidenced by the instructor on the tape as 
he tells his class, **Trust me - I can show 
you how 10 use the 4S minutes you will have 



on the test to plan, write and proofread 
your essay." 

The tapes are $225 each (including 5 
viewer's guides) and before you spend that 
kind of money you'll want to preview the 
tapes. They are available on free loan from 
AdvancE (I •800-992-2283). Contemporary 
also has a deal to help out adult education 
programs by offering a Special Wnting 
Package which includes both Writing 
videotapes and 5 viewer's guides for each at 
a package price of $325. 

Although we like and use Cambridge 
materials in our GED classes, we are im« 
pressed by what we're seeing coming from 
Contemporary Books and if these excellent 
videotapes and viewer's guides are an 
example we look forward to seeing their en- 
tire line dealing with the new GED t^^st. 

If you don't have a Contemporary Books 
catalog you would be well advised to order 
one by contacting Wendy Harris, 180 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IL 60601 or 
calling Pennsylvania's Contemporary 
representative Myron Hallock (215-247- 
0246). 



We offer our readers this review 
of "The Process of Wilting: What 
Works for Teachers and Students" and 
"The GED Writing Sample: How to Prepare 
for the Test.*" Because we had some 
personal involvement in the process 
of producing these videos and guides , 
we will let this review from the 
April 19«7 issue of PA»s What*s The Buzz? 
speak for us. Look for our ideas about 
how to use these tapes in the in-service 
guide. 
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SOME WRITE-FOR-LIFE RESOTOCES FOR ABE/GED/ESL/BASIC LITERACY TEACEERS 



Allen, T. D. Writing to Create OurBelves; Mev AD-Droachea for Teachers. Students 
and Writers. Koiman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, 1982. 

Apps, Jerold W. Improving Your Writing Skills; A Learning Plan for Adults . 
Chicago, Illinois: Follett Publishing Company, 1982. 

Baraaovska, Joan. I Wish I C ould V/rite . Syracuse, New York: New Readers Press, 
1978. 

Bernhardt, Bill. Just Writing: Exercises to Improve Your Writing . Kew York: 
Teachers and Writers Collaborative, 1977. 

Bloom, Janet, ed. Talking Poetry. Eablando Poesia . Kew York: Teachers & Writeus 
Collaborative, 1981. 

Blot, David and David M. Davidson. Put It In Writing Activities for Students of 
ESL. Rowley, Massachusetts: Newbury House Publishers, Inc., 1980. 

Blot, David and David M. Davidson. Write From The Start . Rowley, Massachusetts: 
Kewbury House Publishers, Inc., 1981;. 

Burke, Clifford. Printing I t - A Guide to Graphic Techniques for the Impecunious . 
Berkeley^ California: Wingbow Press, 1972 (T & W). 

Crowell, Sheila and Ellen Kolba. Practicing the Writing Process . New York: 
Educational Design, Inc. , 1985. 

Danish, Barbara. Writing as a Second Language . Kew York: Teachers and Writers 
Collaborative, 198I. 

Dressman, Michael R. "When You Tell Them to Write and They As^^, 'Why Bother?'" 
Confronting Writing Obstacles . (Ed.) Donald R. Gallo, New Britain, Connecticut: 
Connecticut Council of Teachers of English, 1^11 I977, pp. 11-11;. 

Dunn, James W. Job Writin g Skills . Portland, Maine: J. Weston Walch, Publisher, 
1981. 

Elbow, Peter. Writing Without Teachers . New York: Oxford Ua' "ersity Press, 1973. 

Elbow, Peter. Writing W ith Power - Techniques for Mastering the Writing Process . 
New York: Oxford University Press, 198I. 

Qnig, Janet. "Writing as a Mode of Lear^'ng," College Composition and Communi- 
cation . 28:2, Hay 1977. 

Pluegelnan, Andrew and Jereny Joan Hewes. Writing in the Computer Age; Word 
Processing Skills an d Style for Every Writer . Garden City, NY: Anchor Press/ 
Doubleday, I983. 

Frechette, Ellen Carley, ed. The Write Stuff Instructor's Guide . Chicago, 
Illinois: Contemporary Books, Inc., I985. 
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Frechette, ELlen Carley, Project Editor. The Write Stuff Teat and Essay Writing 
Exercise Book . Chicago, Illinois: Contemporary Books, Inc., 1986. 

Pulviler, Toby and Irt Young, eds. Language Connections: Writing and Reading 
Across the Curriculum , Urbana: NCTE, I982. 

Clatthom, Ulan !• "Thinking and Writing", pp. 67-88 in Link, Prances R., 
ed. Essays on the Intellect . Alexandria, VA: ASCD, 1985. 

Eavkins, Carria. Writing Fbr Beginning Readers . Philadelphia, PA: Lutheran 
Settlement Bouse Women's Program, 1985* 

Beyer, Sandra. Picture Stories Fbr Beginning Composition , New York: Regents 
Publishing Company, Inc., 1983. 

Jacobi, Ernst. Writing at Work: Dos, Bon'ts and How Tos , Rochelle Park, 
NJ: Bayden Book Company, Inc., 1976. 

Kaliater, Rose Ann. "The Adult Learner in the Writing Center: Teaching Techniques, 
Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Writing Centers Association, May, 

1981 (ED 209 67U). 

Kaminsky, Marc. What*s Inside You It Shines Out Of You . New York: Borizon P-ess, 
197ii (T & W). 

Kennedy, Katharine and Stephanie Boeder. Using Language Erperience with Adults . 
Syracuse, New York: New Readers Press, 1975. 

Lifelong Learning Division. Teaching Adults To Write: A Brief Guide For The 
Teacher Of Writin g. Glenview, IL: Scott, Poresman and Company, I986. 

Lodwig, Richard R. Career English . Rochelle Park, NJ: Hayden Book Company, Inc., 
1981. 

HcAndrew, Donald and Thomas J. Reigstad. Training Tutors for Writing Conferences . 
Urbana, Illinois: National Council of Teachers of English, 1981*. 

McKeag, Robert A. "Bow Do Employers View Writing Skills?" Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Dept. of Education, National Institute of Education, ERIC, I978. 

McKoski, Martin M. and Lynne C. Eahn. The Developing Writer: A Guide To Basic 
Skills (2nd ed ). Glenview, Illinois: Scott, Foreaman and Company, 198^. 

Macrorie, Ken. Searching Writing . Rochelle Park, NJ: Bayden, 1977. 

Markatein, Linda. Write Now: Everyday Writing Tasks - Intermediate Level . 
NefYork: Regents Publishing Company, Inc., I98U. 

Matthews, Dorothy, ed. Producing Award-Winning Student Poets . Urbana, Illinois: 
Illinois English Bulletin, Spring I98I (Vol. 68, No. 3). 

Matthews, Dorothy, ed. Producing Award-Winning Student Writers - Tips from 
Succeesfiil Teachers . Urbana, Illinois: Illinois English Bulletin, Fall 

1982 (Vol. 70, Ho.l). 
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Mayher, John S., Nancy Lester, and Gordon M. Pradl. Learning To Write Afri ting 
To Learn. Upper Montclair, NJ» Boynton/Cook Publishers , Inc., I983. 

Murray, Donald M. Learning by Teaching: Selected Ar^j'jles on Writin g and 
Teaching. Upper Montclair, KJ : Boynton/Cook Publishers, Inc., 1982. 

Sinnaons, JoAn McGulre, ed. The Shortest Distance to Learning; A Guideboolr to 
Writing Across the Curriculum . Los Angeles, CA- Los Angeles Comaunity 
College District and UCLA, I983. 

Slalkeu, Karl and Steve Lawhead. The Phoenix Factor - Surv-iving & Growing 
Through Personal Crisis. Boston, Massachusetts: Houston Mifflin Company, 



Thaiss, Christopher, ed. Writing tc Learn: Essays and Reflections on Writinf^ 
Across the Curriculum. Dubuque, lA: Kendall/Eunt Publishing Company, I983. 

Turbill, Jan, ed. No Better Wav to Teach Writing . New South Wales, Australia: 
Primary English Teaching Association, I982 (NCTE). 

Turner, Richard H. The Letters You Write (Pollett Success Skills Serierj). 
Chicago, Illinois: Follett Publishing Company, I982 (Cambridge). 

Utah State Office of Education. "Adult Education Basic Skills Task Force: 
Writing Skills," Salt Lake City, I982 (ED 219 795). 

Weinatein, Carole and Lonne August. "Applied Writing: A Writing Skills 

Curriculum for Adult Learners," Albany, New York: New York State Education 
Department, June I98I (ED 216 709). 

Weiss, R. H. and S. A. Walters. "Writing to Learn," Paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research Association. Boston, MA: 
April, 1980. 

White, Edward M. Teaching and Assessing Writing . San Francisco, CA: Jossey- 
Bass Inc., Publishers, I985. 

Willis, Meredith Sue. Personal Fiction Writing - A Guide for Writing from Real 
Life for Teachers, Students, and Writers . New York: Teachers and Writers 
Collaborative, I98I1. 

Wolfe, Denny and Robert Reising. Writing for Learning in the Content Areas . 
Portland, Maine: J. Weston Walch, Publisher, I983. 

Ziegler, Alan. The Writin g Workshop - Vol. 1 . New York: Teachers and Writers 
Collaborative, I98I. 
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Baum, Hyra. The Cambr idge Program for The Nev York State GED Writing Sample^ 
New Tork: Cambridge Book Company, 1986* 

DonoTan, Tomotl^y R. and Ben W. McClelland, eds. Eight Approaches to Teaching 
Compo3ition > Urbana, Illinois: National Council of Teachers of English, 
1980, 



Graves, Donald H. Writing; Teachers and Children at Worko Exeter, New 
Hampshire: Heinemann Educational Books, 1983* 

Harris, Muriel. Teaching One-to^One: The Writing Conference > Urbana> Illinois: 
National Council of Teachers of English, 1986. 

Kelly, Patricia P. and Hobert C. Small, Jr., eds. What We Know about the 
Teaching o f Writing fTirginla English Bulletin, Spring 1985) p Blacksburg, 
Tirginia: Tirginia Association of Teachers of English, 198^. 

Romano, Tom. Clearing The Way: Working with Teenage Writers . Portsmouth, NH: 
Heinemann Educational Books, Inc., 1967. 

Shaughnessy, Mina. Errors and Eirpectations . New Tork: Oxford University Press. 
1977. 



Smith, Michael Wo Reducing Writing Apprehension ^ TIrbana, Illirois: ERIC/nCTE, 
198^. 
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Some Souroetf of Vrlte^for -Life Resoxirces 



Boyxkton/Cook Publishers 
52 Upper Montclalr Pl&sa 
P. 0. : >z 860 
Upper liontclair 
Kev Jersey O70I43 



Educational Deslga, Inc. 
1*7 West 13 Street 
New York 
HY 10011 



Sope Sources for Workbooks 

Scott, Foresxnan anw Company 
Lifelong Learning Division 
1900 East Lake Avenue 
Glenview, IL 60025 



Contemporary Books, Inc. 
180 llorth Eichigan Avenue 
Chicago, IL 6O6OI 



Jossey-Basr luc. Publishers 
li33 Califc la Jtreet 
San i^aacleco 
Ca 9I4IOI1 



Caiabridge 

The Adult Education Company 
888 Seventh Arenue 
New York, N. Y. IOIO6 



National Council ^f Teachers of 

English (NOTE) 
1111 £enyon Road 
Urbana 

Illinois 61801 



New Rea'^ers Press 

1320 Jamesvllle Avenue 

Box 131 

Syracuse 

Hew York 13210 



Kewbuiy House Publi fibers. Inc. 
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ABSTRACT 

mie: The Lincoln Inteimediate Unit's WHITE-Now Manual for GED Instructors 

^ Address t L.I.U. Ho, 12 Phone Number ; (717^ 624-4616 

P 0 Box 70 Project Coordinator ! 854-4154 

Funding : $4,859.00 
Hew Oxfora, PA I7350 

Direotor( Administrat ion) t Dr. Donald S. Burkins Project No, 99-7004 
Pro.lect Coordinator t George E. Rutledge 

Duration ef Pro.iect ; 

nromj July 1, 1986 To: June 30, 1987 No. of Months ; 12 

Ob.lectives; The project team developed a manual for GED instructors to use 
as they attempt to help their ABE/geD students prepare for both the multiple 
choice and the written essay components of the Writing Skills portion of the 
new(l988)testa. Guidelines were also written for GED program superrisors 
to use in providing in-service training for their ABE/gED instructors. 
An audio cassette tape was also prepared for GED instructors and program 
^ administratoro to use as part of staff development in the teaching of 

writing skills. 

Description? The project team developed and field tested the project's 
three products: The WRITE-Now Manual for GED Inatrtietora . The In-Service 
Program Guide, and an audio cassette tape containing actual selections 
from teacher-student interactions during the writing process, ftrom topic 
planning to essay revision. The project team's research and data base was 
supplemented and enriched throughout the year as relevant studies were 
examined and summarized for easy use by GED practitioners. Student writing 
samples, successful teaohinr raotices, and useflil teacher resources were 
solicited and shared across Pennsylvania and beyond. 
Target Audience t ABE/gED instructors and supervisors, 
firoduotsj The manual, in-service guide, and audio cassette tape. 
^ Method of Evaluationt Weekly project team progress review meetings, formative 

evaluation at monthly administrative meetings, and feedback ftom students & 
a staff. 
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Description : 

At its meeting on September 2k ^ 1983 « the American Council on 
Education's Commission on Educational Credit and Credentials approved 
the addition of an essay component to the GED Writing Skills Test 
beginning in 1988« For the first time since the GED testing program 
began during World War 11, students punulng a high school equivalency 
credential - a GED diploma - will have to write an essay as part of 
the QEJJ teat. The addition of the essay is expected to hare a dramatic 
impact on adult education courses ^ which have traditionally taught 
grammar and drill in the name of writing skills • The meriting exercise 
requirement has prompted the addition of expository and other writing- 
units to the adult education progirams taken by people preparing for 
the GED test* 

Several states have already geared up to make the curriculum 
changes that are necesaazy in order to prepare examinees to demonstrate 
proficiency on the essay tests* GED preparation programs in Pennsylvania 
have not been an exception to this major change for the WRITE reasons* 

A big Job facing writing advocates - those ABE/GED practitioners 
comfortable with teaching writing - is to find ways to disseminate 
both a knowledge of and experience in the development of expertise 
in the measurement, evaluation, and teaching of writing throughout 
a profession made up of GED Instructors who, on the whole, are well- 
intentioned but typically not veiy experienced teachers of writing. 
In response to the staff development needs brought on by the changes 
in the GED Writing Skills Test, the Lincoln Intermediate Unit No. 12 
addressed 1986-87 JIO Priority No. 6(provide statewide and regional 
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staff development activi ties designed to enhance the instructional 
proficiencies of ABE/CED staff members)by proposing to develop and 
field test a aanual for GED instructors to ufie as thej help their 
students to prepare for both the multiple choice and the written 
essay components of the nev Writing Skills portion of the GED 
tests • A program guide for use of the manual and other materials was 
also written for GED supervisors and workshop facilitators to use 
in providing in-sarvice training for their GED instructors and other 
interested ABE colleagues. Th?a project has enabled and will continue 
to enable GED practitioners to profit from the systematic thinking 
that has gone into recent research and to understand the important 
research to come, some of it Iqr ABE/GED teacher-researchers. 

The Lincoln Intermediate Unit No* 12 believes that most GED 
teachers in Pennsylvania are potentially good writing teachers - 
teachers who write and teach writing - conscientious persons who want 
to do a good job* They may know little about the teaching of writing, 
but they are idllin^r to leaxn* 

IBie activities and techniques described in the VRITE-Now Manual for 
GED Instructor s can help ABE/GED teachers to become mere sophisticated 
in the holistic assessment and evaluation, especially formative 
evaluation, of writing. A careful study and subsequent ABE/GED class- 
room application of the WRITE-Now approach can also help to reduce 
some of the common abuses of expository writing instruction such as 
"unclear, pointless, or casual writing assignments} overattention 
to editing to the detriment of Invention and other parts of the writing 
process; . . . useles** destructive commentaiy on student work; and 
failure to encourage and reward revision"(see p. 2^8 of Teaching and 

or A 



Asaesalng Vritlng by Edward M. White, 1935) • 

It is clear that most of oiir ABE/gED students can use assistance 
in improving their writing skills. Most of them are generally not 
experienced adult writers who are competent producers of expository 
prose* GED instructors, who in some cases are cdready experienced 
writers, can help their students look at their writing process 
development gearing their instruction specifically to a 
systematic, sequential, and individualized preparation for the 
essay writing component of the new GED tests # 

Part I of the Writing Skills Test to be introduced in 1988 is 
a multiple choice test of the conventions of English, requiring 
students to edit paragraphs for elements of sentence structure, 
usage, and mechanics. The WRITE-Now Manual for GED Inatr^ictors includes 
teaching strategies and sample exercises for GED teachers to use as 
they help their students prepare for both parts of the new tests. 
Part ir will be a 45-minute essay writing exercise. Examinees will 
be provided with a single topic which asks them to present an opinion 
or an explanation regarding a sitviatio i or issue about which adults 
should be expected to have some general knowledge. The' WRITE-Now 
Manual for GED Instructors asji help GED teachers to deal with essay 
topic development and selection, peer support-critique groups, and 
revision procedures o 

Our experience with writing assessment has shown us that it 
cannot ani should not be separated from writing instruction. As 
more and more ABE/gED instructors come to understand the issues 
and practices of holistic scoring/assessment, the teaching of writing 
in all content areas and at all levels in ABE programs is certain 
to improve. The WRITE-Now project team wants to give GED teachers 
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an introduction to holistic assessment and scoring procedures. We 
have found that one benefit of this training is a continuing dialogue 
concerning the qualities of good writing that is encouraged when 
CED instructors, aa teachers of writing, discuss the criteria for 
evaluating essays • We have also found that experience and training 
in holistic assessment methods can give readers (instructors or judges) 
the confidence to score or eveduate more critically and constructive- 
ly» Inflated holistic scores would be a disservice to both the student 
writers and the emerging ABE/GED writing programs • 

The WRITE-Now' Manual for SEP Instructors gives ABE/GED instructors 
the experienced-informed insights of veteran teachers of writing in 
ABE/CED settings. It gives practitioners the information they will 
need to improve the writing performance of their students across a 

( broad range of writing competepcies such as the generation of ideas, 

the elaboration of detail, and the response to a specific audience of 
readers. The manual can help and encourage GED teachers to devote more 
classroom time to observing their students write and to acquainting 
their students with the idea that each one of them has a composing 
process. Once students glimpse what it is they do as thoy write, 
they often become willing, even eager, to change their writing habits. 
The 1983-84 310 Project, The Write-for-Ufe Program, offered 
supporting evidence, based on a study of actual GED student writing 
samples, that ABE/GED teacher in-service training does appear to 
make a difference in terms of improved stxxdent writing performance. 
It was one of the first ABE program research-based efforts to evaluate 
adult student writing by using holistic scoring procedures , and it was 

( one of the first 310 projects to ad\ocate the process-conference 

approach to the teaching of writing in ABE/GED classes. 
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THE UNCOm I>U>»S WRITE-NOW MANUAL FOR SEP INSTRUCTORS 
Objectives: 

!• Develop a manual for ABE/GED izistructors to use as they attempt 
to help their students prepare for both the revised multiple 
choice portion of the neir GED WritiHg Skills Test and the 
written essay component. 

A» Field test the instructional techniques in a regular GED class 
ajfid in an open entry-open exit individualized adult education 
program* 

B. Write the manual and publish copies for distribution in Pennsylvania 
and b^ndf as the supply lasts. 
II. Develop an in-service program guide for GED supervisors and workshop 
facilitators to xase in planning for and providing in-service 
training for ABE/GED practitioners. 

A. Field test the in-service training guide by using recommended 
methods and materials during an in-service st€iff development 
session for I.U. 12 *s ABE/GED instructors • 

B. Publish Ciopies for use GED supervisors and program administrators 
in Pennsylvania and beyond. 

III. Prepare an audio cassette tape for GED supervisors, workshop 
facilitators 9 and ABE/GED instructors to use as part of staff 
development in the teaching of writing skills. 
A. Part One(Side l)of the tape will be especially suitable for 
individual and small-group in-service training aimed at helping 
ABG/GED instructors to be more comfortable with process- 
conference techniques. Examples of student-teacher interactions 
should be very valuable. 



Ob,1 ectives ( cont ♦ ) t 

B. Part !IVo(Side 2)of the audio cassette tape will be directed more 
to GED supervisors and workshop facilitators for use before and 
during staff in-service training sessions on the teaching of 
writing in ABE/gED progrEuns* 
IY« Acquaint QED practitioners %rith the theory , methods , and uses of the 
holistic assessment of writing, 1 luding essaj scoring procedures o 
A« AcccMplish this objective mainly through the three products 
outlined above* 

B« Write and submit at least three short articles on the general 

topics of writing assessment and teaching writing to adult education 
media for possible publication during the 1986-87 project year. 
These articles would feature ideas for ifflmediate(WRITE-Now) 
application* 

Prepare and sub^dt an outline for evaluatloa as a possible workshop 
session duiong the 198? Mid-Winter Adult Education Conference in 
Hershey, Pennsylvania • The workshop proposal will focus on aspects of 
the teaching of writing such as essay topic development, ossay evaluation 
procedures I and peer support strategies • 

Project Administration t 

The project director/coordinator, an experienced GED instructor and 
former coordinator of the L*I#U#/Penn State(Capitol Campus) Writing Project, 
had the irimary responsibility for conducting this project • He was assisted 
by two experienced ABE/CED instructors who also have extensive English 
languAge arts teaching backgrounds. The project team worked under the 
overall administratire supervision of the Lincoln I.U#'s Federal and 
State Programs Specialist. Central office support was provided by the 
Lincoln I.TI#'s Special Projects Coordinator. 
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INTROSJCING THE VRITE»NOW TEAM 
Project Coordinator 

George Rutledge works primarily with ABE/GED students as prograa coordinator 
and Instructor at I.U. 12's Project A.B.E. in York, PA. He also teaches 
GED classes in the evenings during the school year. George has coordinated 
several 310 projects, most of them dealing with some aspect of teaching writing 
■ in both individualized and group settings. Currently serving as Tice-President 
for Intermediate Units for the Pennsylvania Council of Teachers of English(pCTE), 
he is interested in staff development at all levels of education. George is 
an adjunct instructor of English at Millersville University of PA and a 
fjre^uent workshop presenter. 

Project r&cilitators 

Carol Almeida serves the Lincoln Intermediate Unit as an ESL instructor at 
three sites. Carol has participated in and conducted several staff development 
workshops in ESL for both paid and volunteer tutors and instructors. She 
was an advisor to the I. U.'s 1984-85 ABE student anthology project, and 
she has taught classes in English composition at York College of Pennsylvania. 
As a part-time Instructor at Project A.B.E. , Carol also works with ABE/GED 
students. 

Ticki Rutledge, George's wife, has taught ABE/GED students in York since 
1975. A former high school yearbook advisor and speech coach, she was a 
Write-for-Life Associate for I.U. 12»s 1983-8^ 310 project. The Write-for-Life 
Program,and also assisted with the anthology project. 

George, Carol, and Ticki have also taught English language arts classes 
at the secondary level. 

See the newspaper article in this manual for more infoimtion about their 
present and future collaborations in the WRITS directions. 



Procedures : 

General Dealgn i 

A8 outlined abore under the objectiTes* description, the project 
team developed and field tested the project's three products. The 
team's original research and data base was supplemented and enriched 
throughout the year as relevant research studies and on-target articles 
were examined and summarised for easy use by ABE/gED practitioners « 
Moving in tha WRITE Mrections; Sc^igi Considerations 
Th® VRITB-Nov Manual for GED Instructorj introduces JED practitioners 
to the theoiy and methods of holistic scoring. It presents holistic 
scoring/assessment as a potentially efficient and reliable way to 
assess student writing, a method that emphasizes what is right rather 
than what is wrong with a piece of writing. The project team stresses 
that holistic scoring exercises and activities can encourage the 
constructive evaluation of ABE/gED students' writing and generally 
help to strengthen ABE/GED instructional programs. 

The Manual and in-service guide can help GED teachers to under- 
stand what makes a good writing/essay topic. Staff development 
exercises in the WRITE-Now products focus on the selection and use 
of t ijics which are of interest to both writers and readers. By presenting 
several examples of student writing in response to selected topics 
and bv suggesting that GED staffs engage in holistic scoring practice 
activities, the project team hopes that instructors and program super- 
visors will see how they can use holistic scoring procedures to measure 
and contribute to their students' growth in writing ability. 

Some Directi ons Taken by the Manual and the Audio Caasette Tape 

1. The project team advocates that GED teachers should set aside more 
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olaaa time to respond on an intuitive basis to learners about their 
writing. Teachers should be aware of the strengths and weaknesses of 
each student at each stage of the writing process so that they, the 
teachers, can coach individual students in problem areas and point to 
progress as it occurs. 

What is being evaluated will change throughout the writing process, 
with idea generation at or.e stage, organization at another, and 
grammar and mechanics at yet another. The student writers themselves, 
their peers, and their teachers should all participate in the 
evaluation process. 

2, Rather than being viewed as an "add on," writing should be integrated 
into GED instruction. 

From* NOTE Position Statement on Teaching Composition 
"In the classroom where writing is especially valued, students 
should be guided through the writing process; encouraged to write 
for themselves and for other students, as well as for the teacher; 
and urged to make use of writing as a mode of learning, as well as 
a means of reporting on what has been learned. Teachers in all academic 
areas who have not been trained to teach writing may need help in 
transforming their classrooms into scenes for writing," 

3, ABE/gED students should share their writing processes and their 
writing samples with one another. They must learn enough about writing 
to talk to each other about what is good and what is not good. By 
internalizing the criteria ftr quality in writing, they can acquire 
writing process skills that they can take away from the classroom to 
the wozld beyond school. 

4, ABE/gED teachers should themselves be writers. By experiencing the 
struggles and joys of writing, teachers can learn that their students 

^ will need guidance and support throughout the writing process. Writing 



teachers who write know that effective comments do not focus on pointing 
^ out errors. They know that encouraging revision can be a much more 

productive instructional task, teaching practice that will help 
their students develop their ideas with greater clarity, honesty, and 
vigor. 

5^ Teachers should help their students prepare for both parts of the 
new Writing Skills Test by carefully examining and discussing pieces 
of actual writing submitted by their students for small -group and 
one-to-one analysis. This practice can and o^ten should be supplemented 
by drill in and study of traditional texts and workbooks. 

write-Now Field Testing Procedures 

The project team used published essay topics and topics which they 
and their students had generated and scunpled during late summer and 

r 

early fall project activities. ABE/GED students participated in topic 
evaluation discussions and in peer support sessions. 

After the project team had selected suitable topics and developed 
prompts with accompanying scoring rubrics, each team member field tested 
the essay topics in several ABE/GED classes and programs within the 
Lincoln Intermediate Unit No. 12, The team then met to read and study 
the essays which their students had written. Ranga-finder essays were 
selected, and the team holistically scored all of the student essays, 
Whm a variety of effective topics had been identified, the project 
team then turned to the task of writing up descriptions of WRITE-Now 
teaching techniques. 

Team members continued to practice these WRITE-Now techniques diaring 
their fall and winter ABE/GED classes. Th^ invited their students to 

^ talk about and write about their reactions to WRITE-Now activities. 

The project director^coordiriator collected a second set of essay samples, 

Er|c team in a second series of coring exex rises, and prepared 
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another draft of au in-service training session that he had conducted 
/ for I.U* 12 ABE/GED teachers • With the ABE/GED supervisor's approval, the 

team field tested the WRITE-Now in-service materials aiid began to outline 
the main points to be present-=»d on the audio cassette tape and in the "tips" 
sections of the manual. ABE/GED instructors who were not on the project 
tajo had an opport mity to critique successive versions of tae staff 
development materials • 

location t The main project site was The Little House in York, PA* 
Other sites for project activities included the York Adxilt Learning 
Center, the I.U. central ofl^je, and GED classrooms throughout the I*U* 

Positive Results; Meeting the WRITE-Nov Ob.iectives 

I. The project team did develop The WRITE^Nov Manual for GED 
Instructors ♦ This 200-page rtflirual can be used by ABE/ged 
f instructors as th^ attempt to help their students prepare 

for both the revised multiple choice po.tion of the new GED 
Writix*g Skills Tes^ and the written essv component • 
A. The write-Now instructional techniques were field tested in 

a regular GED class and in an entry-open exit individualized 
adult edu'^^tion program • 
B* The manual was wrii^^en and reproduced for aistribution in 
Pennsylvania and beyond, as the supply lasts* It may also be 
borrowed from AdvamcE in Harris burg. 
II. The project team did develop an in-service guide for GED supervisors 
and workshop facilitators to use in planning for and providing ia- 
service training for ABE/GED pi'actitiuaers. 

A. By using recommended methods and materials during an in-service 
( 838sion for I.U. 12«8 ABE/geD instructors and during a major summer 

conference for ABE teachers and administrators, the project 
9p coordinator field tested the in-service guide* 
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B. The project team prepared copies of the in-ser7ice ffixde for 
use by GED supervisors, program administrators, and workshop 
facilitators in Pennsylvania and beyond. 

III. The team prepared an audio cassette tape for GED supervisors, 

jrkshop facilitators, and ABE/GED instructors to use as part 
of staff development in the teaching of writing skills. 

A. Part One(Side l)of the tape is especially suitable for 
individual and small-group in-service training aimed at helping 
ABE/GED instructors to be more comfortable with process- 
conference techniqueso Examples of student-teacher inter- 
actions have been and should be veiy valuable to practitioners. 

B. Part Two(Side 2) of the audio cassette tape is directed more to 
GED supervisors and workshop facilitators for use before and 
during staff in-service training sessions on the teaching 

of writing in ABE/GED programs^ 

IV. GED practitioners were acquainted with the theory, methods, and 
uses of the holistic assessment of writing, including essay 
scoring procedures. 

A. This objective was met mainly through the three products 
outlined above. See Chapter 9 of the manual. 

B. Articles on the general topics of writing assessment and 
teaching writing in ABF programs were written and submitted 
to adult education and broader media for possible publication. 
These articles featured ideas for iii2!!ediate(WRITE-Now) 
application. 

1. The TABLET(see examples in manual) published a three-part 
article which was based on an introduction to the prooesa- 
oonferenoe approach written by the project coordinator. 
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2. The ABE newsletter for Pennsylvania, What's the Bazz? ^ published 
\ ttie project team's invitation to ABE/CED practitioners to 

write and share their favorite teaching techniques for the 
write-Now reasons. 
3# The TABLET also published a Write-for-^Life application dealing 

with writing for our rights as consumers and customers • 
^. One of York's Sunday newspapers published an article about the 

write-Now Project. See Cnapter l6 of the manual© 
5. With write-Now project writing samples and notes on project 
classroom activities dealing wi^h holistic assessment methods, 
the project team developed a teacher- researcher project for 
1987-88. CED teachers will collect pre- and post-course essay 
samples and use holistic scoring activities in special 
demonstration situations. 
^ V. The project coordinator submitted a workshop session proposal 

fox* consideration as a presentation during the 1987 Mid-Winter 
Adult Education Conference in Hcrshey, Pennsylvania. The proposal 
was accepted, and the coordinator teamed with Dr. Robert Weiss, Director 
of the Pennsylvania Writing Project, to give a panel-type information 
session on their two 310 projects. See Chapter 9 of the manual 
for more details on Dr. Weiss' project on holistic assessment 
procedures • 

A Not-So-Posxi;ive Result 

During several workshop presentations and via approximately 100 written 
invitations, in addition to the published WRITE-Ncw invitations mentioned 
above, vhe project team asked ABE/CED practitioners to share their favorite 
^ teaching techniques and lessons dealing with the teaching of writiii^, in ABE/ 

(JED programs. Despite what the team considered to be a very sincere and 
Q direct call for WRITE-Now support, only two programs sent materials and 
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BUflrgeationa to the project coordinator. See Chapter 11 of the manvial for 
more information about 1986-8? 31^" Project No. 98-7022, The Writing 
Wheel , a project conducted by our colleagues from Pennsylvania's 
Tuscarora Intexmediate Unit* 

Although we were disappointed with the results of our call for possible 
write-Now materials, we suspect that such a request was simply a year too 
early for ABE/GED practitioners. Because we and some of our colleagues 
ftom other programs across Pennsylvania(3ee p. 94 of manual) had been 
encouraging our ABE/gEL students to write long before we learned about the 
new GET tesis, we were naturally eager to exchange ideas and to share 
what had worked for us. As part of our 1987-88 JIO project, we plan to 
tiy again with a written invitation to ABE/CED insti-uctors. We value 
their iieaa and their suggestions. 
Project Evaluation Activities ; 

The project team conducted wee'.iy evaluation and progress review 
meetings during the project year. Tieae self-assessment efforts were 
orally summarized by the project coordinator for presentation during 
monthly administrative meetings of members of the Lincrjln Intermediate 
Unit's Federal/state team. Staff and student feedback during and after 
field te3ting Vora a necessary type of formrtive evaluation which the 
project team used to prod'- •?» a more u?er-friendly manual, what we hope 
is a quality "product." 

Written comments were collected firom ABE/gED teachers who attended 
several project-related workshops and presentations. These teachers 
offered suggestions and asked for support materials, which were sent out 
in August and during the Pall 1966 ABE Workshop(PA)period. 

Dr. William Keir, 310 advisor from the PA Department of Education's 
Di'rt.sion of Adult Basic Education, conducted an on-site evaluation visit 
on March if, 1987. See Appendix A for the I.. .-3 response to Dr. Kerr's 
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Bralmtlon txom 4 VHITB-Ioif Clu 

V* «4k*d A elMt of VBXTB-Vov atodsBta to vrit* on what thoy had lounod 
ateut tba vxltiiiff pzoeoM. Va mra aapaoiallj iataraatad in knowing aora 
about thalr Intantiona for ftttnxa wxltlnc MalffOMnta, paxsonal vxlting irojaota, 
and vrltinc eooraaa. What vara thay aora llkaly to do or vhat vart tbaj nov 
doing In tha VBIIB diractlona? 



Vhara I narar raally did a saro draft, I vould do ona nov In an attvapt 
to olnatar and aaa idiara faallngt laad m. 

JaMa S. 

Z nov find that I do aora In raflaotlon and/or aalactlon araaa vhan I 
hara a aabjaot In alnd. Of tan thlc «ak«a tha foza of randoa notaa, vrlttan 
on irttatoTar la handy, to ba Incoiporatad latar into tha aora foxaal drafting 
pxocaaa. 

Charlana S. 

fcaavrltlng - vhat a g^raat idaa, to alt dovn and juat vrlta vhatarar ooaaa 
Into your haad. So aany naw anglaa appaar, nav vaja of looking at yovr topic. 

Brat S. 

I think I will do aora on jgrarlalon than I*Ta dona bafora, *>i<«v<'«g about 
tha topic bafora tha blank papar la In ftrant of aa. It aakaa It laaa atraaafol 
and glraa aa aoaathlng to atart vith onca I gat out tha papar. 

Glanda B» 

Soring agr vritlng I faal that I aa aora eonaoloua of what raadar will 
ba trying to gat out of iriiat X hara vrlttan. 

8b«Mn 0. 
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Wh«i DxitlBir * pi«o« I t«Bd to eoaaidar mj topic ulth groAtor oar*. I 
Bov tako tho r««d«r late onsidoxatioa. I vendor bov tho piooo will affoot 
him or hor. 

Kieholo G. 

thia elaaa baa tancfat m a lot about rtrialav, rtrialBf, and aora rtrialaf. 
1 road tba papor out load to ajaolf aaroral tlaaa to aak* aura ^Mr>gm 
rigbt. 

Fatti T. 

I road mj joxk tt aajrona vbo will liataa. I trj to curb tb* odltor tbat 
aooaa aror-praaaat. I irill probably apply ayaalf aor* aarlonaly but try to 
aajoy tba taak. 

Paggy I. 

Baoaaaa of our tia* togatbar, I 'a aora likaly to apand aoat of ay tla* 
on rariaion. It 'a alvaya baan olaar tbat tba raadar naada to undaratand 
i»hat tba vritar baa to aay. low I foal tbat D^'aaking a piaoa apart and 
aoTlag aantanoaa, punotuation, and vorda oan truly load to a aoro "raadar- 
fUandly" ooapoaitioo. 

Jaaa S. 

I*To laaznad tbat rariaing of tan takaa a good papar and aakaa it battar. 

Brat S. 
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B*Tlaioii, Wort thia clma; to m ataat rtr«adlaff for oithor ■ptlllag 
miaUkn or tjpoa. lov «h«i I xwriao, I do to with tho roador In Bind 
and th« flow of th* piooo What !■ fraautioally oonaot !■ not alvaja 
tha bait ■eandiac. Pttrfaapa tha point got loat vndor 200 flovory adjectivM 
or ralMrcod la fluff. I try to pull it out ud aak* it ooaprahniaibla to 
■OMOM baaidaa agraolf . 

Xriatlno S. 

I fftol that paor Inquiry ia Inportant haoanao you oan raad your vcrk 
■any tiaoa orar and atill not aaa vfaat ia ¥ron«. Aak paopla you knov to 
raad it baoaaae thay vlll know hov to talk to you about what naada work. 

NaCfia B. 

I knov that I will dafinltaly aaak out othara to raad 17 vrittng. 
Vhan I firat atartad thia olaaa, I didn't want anyona to raad mj vritin«. 
lov I aa "raiy oonfortabla vlth it aa a raault of our group aharing. 

I hara alao laamad to do a lot of raviaing. Vhan I draft a piaoa, I 
lat it ait for a day. Tha nazt day I an abla to oritiqua it a lot aaaiar. 
I anjoy doing all tha rarialng and eoaparing it to ay first draft. 

Linda X. 

Bariaion - again j I hara alvaya had a laaat a fav ohaagaa lAan I 'to 
thoui^t a piaoa vaa dona - aoaatlnaa it took going baok to it tha naxt day. 

Charlana B. 
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Coiments from a Valued VRITS-Now Colleague ; 



i 



"I have just finished reading the comments on your sessions at our 
Paducah conference • Your presentations generated a lot of appreciative 
comments and a lot of requests. You were very kind to offer to respond. 
I don't quite know the significance of this, but having now read 
everyone's evaluations, I realize people wrote more to you. Interesting. 

Thank you so much for coming to help us by sharing your experiences 
teaching writing long before the i;;88 tests loomed on the horizon. 
Especially helpful was your €wivocation of writing across the curriculum. 
To rABf using writing as a tool in learning all subjects is the only 
way we in adult education can hope to succeed in preparing our students." 



Some Comments by ABE/GED Instructors on the 'tffllTE-Now "Products" 

- "T couldn't stop reading the support article by Prank Smith which I 
found in your in-service gu:ide. I plan to use yoTor "myths" idea for a 
local in-service writing activity." 

- "The student-instructor interewtions on the audio cassette were really 
helpful. By working more with the conference questions and illustrations 
in the manual f I know I'll be more comfortable when I work with my own 
ABE/GED students." 

- "Chapter 1 of the manual and the in-service questions in the gaide(see 
Appendix B)were sxi excellent match for discussion during our recent 
small-group meeting in preparation for the new tests." 

- "Floyd's Chapter was an inspiration to re^d. When I hectrd him on the 
tape, things really came together for me. Now I understand the directions 
my comments and questions should take." 



Connie AckeimEti/ , Program 
Consultant, Division of Adult 
and Community HIducation, 
Kentucky Department of Education 
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Practitioner 8^ Comment 8 (cont>) 

- "I liked the idea of eharing a messy draft with students and asking 
for their constructive criticism(see Appendix c). Also exciting was 
the chapter on the journal keeping( Chapter 3)«'^ 

- "It is £:ood to know that the project team members all have plenty of 
ABE/GED teaching exp<*rience« It was easy to see that they were veiy 
comfortable during the writing interactions," 

- "We look forward to getting a copy of the VRITE^Now Manual for GED 
Instructors > Feel free to use whet we have sent you(response to Open Letter, 
Appendix D}«" 

- "I saw the article in the paper about your writing project. It sounds 
like something good is happening( Appendix E)*" 

- "Our teachers talked a lot about the short c> apter on a typical GED class o 
They began to see what they might be willing and able to do(Chapter 5)o" 

The Ultimate Evaluation 

If ABE/GED practitioners use and respond to the manual, guide, and tape 
in the next few years, then we'll know that we were on target when we decided 
that this kind of approach was needed(see p. 100 of manual). 

Procedure for Distribution of Project Report and Products 
Copies of this report and the project's three products csji be obtained 
from AdvancE(p« iVf of manual )at the PDE's Resource Center • Additional 
information can be obtained by contacting the project coordinator at 619 
S. Edgar St., York, PA 17^3. 
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Appendix A 

Lincoln Intermediate Unit No. 12 



P.O. BOX 70 • NEW OXFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 17350 (717) 624-4616 
March 25 » 1987 



Dr. John Christopher, Chief 
Division of Adult Basic Education 
Bureau of Vocational and Adult Education 
PA Department of Education 
333 Market Street 
Harrisburg, PA 17126-0333 

Dear Dr. Christopher: 

^?u?,r"®i^®**,*"**.^!"**^"®** yo""" better of March 12. 1987. which reviews 

J-"""" "l^^^ *° ^'^^ °^ Rutledge's current 310 project. 

The commendations and recommendations resulting from Dr. Kerr's on-site eval- 
uation visit of March 4. 1987, are appreciated b ' the team of 310 No UQ.7C\n& 
THE LINCO.J I.U 'S WRITE-NOW MANUAL FOR GED INSTRUCTORS We arfa?rexpec??ng 
L^T®^°f products which adult education practitioners will find very useful 
as they help their students prepare for the new GED tests. 

Concerning the first recommendation, we want to clarify the nature of the 
tape that George and his colleagues are producing. This tape will be an 
audio cassette tape (as described at the top of page four of the grant narra- 
tive). As you state, these samples of student-teacher interaction promise 
to be very useful products of this WRITE-NOW effort. 

As has always been the case, we value the support and technical assistance 
your staff provides to I.U. 12' s adult education programs 

Sincerely, 



Donald E. Burkins 

Acting State and Federal Program Specialist 



I. 

cc: jBeorge Rutkdge 
Bl-r 
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WESTERN SATEUITE QFFrCE 
11 East Bftltimora StrMt 
OfMocattit. PA 1722S 
(717) 587-7191 



INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS SERVICES 
Room 216 
900 Bigi«rvill« Ro«r< 
GMtrtOuro. PA 1^25 

(717)334«ai 242 



EASTERN SATELLITE CrPlCE 
Yorfcthirt C«nttr 
295 Millt Strott 
Yoffc. PA 17402 
(717)757-1531 



S«1g WRlTB,irov m-SERTICE QUESTIONS 



Generallj speaking • . • 



Appendix B 



Do you encourage your ABE/CED/ESL students to write about personal 
experiences? 



T\> you give your students opportunities to review their written work? 

Do you keep a folder or file on each student for WRITE-Now and/or other 
purposes? ' 



. 1)0 you encourage your students to write at least a paragraph each time 
t.iey do in-class writing? 

Do you encourage writing during class time? 

When you assign writing, do you give your students opportunities to discuss 
and clarify the assignment before they begin to write? 

Do you provide instruction ia and encourage such pre-writing activities as 
brainstorming about a topic before your students write? 

Do you give students a chance to work on assignments over a period of a few 
days or weeks? 



Do you teach oditing skills by showing your students how to combine 
sentences, eliminate unnecessary words and phrases, check for language 
variety, etc.? 



, Do you give your students a chance to read their written work aloud 
to you, other students, and other instructors? 

. Do you display or otherwise "publish" examples of student writing? 

, Do you give your students specific suggestions for iaproving their 
in-process drafts? 

Do you help your students pick up some proofreading skills such as 
checking for punctuation errors, spelling errors, and glaring grammar 
errors? So much the better if you give them some editing/proofing 
symbols that they can adapt for their -wn purposes. 

Do you give assignments and support student choices of writing that is 
meant to be read by readers other than the instructor(s)? 
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SOME Ilf-SERTICE QUESTIONS (eont.) 



r 



Do you teach grammar, usage, and mechanics in relationship to your 
students' actual writing problems? 

Do you respond to student writing by occasionally writing positive 
coimnentfl on the students' papers? 

Do you sometimes work along with students on the same writing assignment or 
project? 



Do you have individual conferences with your students concerning their 
writing activities? 



Do you encourage your students to "peer edit" each others pieces before 
you respond to them? 



When you give assignmenis that will be evaluated in some way, do you give 
your students ini'ormation about your scoring or grading( evaluative) 
criteria? ' 



Do you show your students how they can use writing to enhance their 
learning power across the curriddum? 



These WRITE-Now in-service questions were adapted from Administering 
1 ^ 'Workshop Handbook . The NEWORK, Inc., Andover, 

MA. John Collojis, Ed.D, serred as pi-incipal author and project director. 
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Appendix C 



Dear Project A#B#E# Student, 

,As you can see froiR the attached art icle ^ about QavVgTTOrHo^ ^j^^t, 

it is time f oi? ^ i Pt ^^ "tS^ 3 dme" wlting. jsince last sumaer we have been reading, 

thinking, and talking abouT; therteachiiig of writing in adult education programs. 

We have asked you to write about many things. You have had an opportunity tc 

work on your waiting skills by participating in the activities of the 'rfMjSS^ow 

Club. How it is time for us to collect the WHITS-Now jdotebooks and otheiVbits and 

and your fellow students 
pieces of writing that WRITS causes. ^ ^J^"^ 

^^^efore we push the panic button on this special writing projectj^^ want to 
invite jrou to i&a some last-minute contributions. Between now and July 10, 1987, 
we will consider whatever you care to share with us. We are especially interested 
in reading short pieces of writing which you have recently composed. If we like 
what you have done and you give us permission to ^t4fo\a^dTi^p^^k^ 
that we are .rm putting together, we'll try to iJul^sCethir^S^^^^^^ 
"' jg^Sa^ Think about it - somettiing you have written or helped to write might be 
read by students and teachers all across Pennsylvania and in other states. 

If you want to make a last-minute contribution but do not have anything in 
mind, let us know» We have plenty of ideas and topics for you to consider* 
We would be very happy to receive all of the writing that you produded in the 
process of coming up witj^J final draft - your notes, your freewri ting/rough drafts, 
your revisions 

There are a lot of adult education teachers M^^flics who are very much 
interested in what you are writing^^lffenklng aSout^HR^ ^fe»^-of writing in 

and out of a schp a^T ao'^tf^^fT- ? 

•S. - We will probably use your first name and the initial of your last name 

identliy the^tudent writers that we Include in our manual. If you prefer^ 
we'll just us^initials. 
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Dear Colleague: 



AJV OPEN LETTER 



Because you are an ABE/GED teacher 
or an ABE supervisor, we would like 
to give you an opportunity to contrb- 
ute to Uie development of one of the 
primary "products" of our current 310 
project The title of this staff develop- 
ment project, 1986-87 310 No. 99- 
7004. is The Lincoln Intermediate 
Unit's write-Now Manua! for GED 
Instructors." Having attended several 
recent ABE workshops, in-service 
meetings, and conferences, we know 
that many ABE practitioners are in- 
terested in moving in the WRITE di- 
rections. We hope you are one of these 
vei7 special instructors who has been 
encouraging your students to write in 
order to improve their learning, think- 
ing, and communicating skills. In- 
deed, we hope you were a write-for-life 
advocate long before you learned that 
the new (1988) GED Writing Skills 
Test would include the composition of 
a short (200+ words) essay. 

We will be happy to receive brief 
descriptions/illustrations of writing 
activities and instructional 
techniques which you have been using 
vith your ABE/GED students. The 
ideal submission (1-3 pp.) would iden- 
tify the reading/writing level of the 
student(s), describe the instructional 
setting, and indicate the amount of in- 
dass and out-of-class time required to 
complete the lesson or writing activ- 
ity. Acutal samples of student writing 
(with student permission, of course) 
would be appreciated and might be 
very useful in this staff development 
effort. 

We, the project n of WRITE- 
Now ABE/GED tee «>rs, will study 



send 
us 
your 
news 
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your submission with the intention of 
balancing what our experiences as 
teachers of writing in ABE/GED prog- 
rams have taught us with the success- 
ful teaching practices which you, our 
colleague, are willing to share with us. 
We want our WRITE Now Manual 
and our in-service program guide to 
be based on writing skills lessons and 
writing activities which ABE/GED 
practitioners have actually used with 
real ABE/GED students. We are also 
interested in knowing how you plan 
to modify some of your favorite in- 
structional techniques as you get 
ready to help your students pass both 
parts of the new GED Writing Skills 
Test. 

If we use your ideas or descrip- 
tions, we will acknowledge your 
WRITE-Now contribution in our man- 
ual and in our final report. In order 
to make the whole process as efficient 
as possible, we will receive your ideas 
and descriptions with the understand- 
ing that your submission means we 
have your permission to publish your 
contribution for 310 (non-profit) pur- 
poses. Although you are invited to 
send WRITE-Now suggestions to us 
anytime between now and May 15, 
1987, the earlier the better so that we 
can review your writing activity/ 
teaching method and possibly field- 
test it with our ABE/GED students 
this semester. Please include your full 
name, title, and the name and address 
of the institution which sponsors your 
local ABE/GED c]ass(es). 

Realizing that we are not the only 
ABE/GED teachers who have been 
doing the WRITE things in ABE/GED 
classrooms, we hope you or someone 



with whom you share this letter will 
jcin the WRITE-Now famUy by com- 
municating with us in York, PA. 

Moving WRITE Along, 
Geon'c Rutledge 
Care. Almeida 
Vicki Rutledge 

P.S. AjjE teachers of advanced ESL 
students are encouraged to submit 
write-Now descriptions. 



Project A.B.E. - I.U. 
The Little House 
619 S. Edgar St. 
York, PA 17403 
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TABLET 



The Checklist 

by Barbara S. Chandler 

The checklist' What a lovely thing' 
Useless words it quickly flings! 
Emotions from my heart it wrings. 
And leaves me at a loss 

Questions! Questions t} at cut me 
down, 

And puts my forehead in a frown» 
While I sit feehng like a clown 
With sentence fragments at a toss. 

Ars my sentences short and long'^ 
Is my thesis statement strong? 
Is the grammar right or wrong? 
Do I know or only guess? 

I labor on out of love, 
Praying inspiration's dove 
Will come winging from above, 
My writer's soul to bless! 
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B6~THE SUNDAY NEWS. Junt 14. 1987 



Tougher GED exam 
means more work' for 
students and teachers 



1 /ORK — This fall hundreds 
Ji adults will enroll in local Aduit 
Basic Education progranis. Many 
of them will begm preparation for 
the General Educational Develop- 
ment .GEO) tests. For manv of 
these adults whr> successfully 
complete the GED tests, their di- 
plomas from the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education wili hf. 
a big boost to their self esteem. 

I Since the GED program 
began in the 19405. GED candi- 
dates have taken five objective 
tests in writing sidlls. socisd stud- 
ies, science, reading and math." 
Tnese tests are each from one to 
one-and-one half hours in length. 
Now. as GED instructors organize 
their classes for this fall, they will 
face a new challenge: their GED 
students will have to take a writ- 
ing skills test which has two pam 
instead of the present 80-item ob> 
jective test. For the Orst time ic 
GED history, those taking the 
exam will be asked to write on a 
specific topic, and they will have 
43 minutes to plan, draft, revise 
and edit their essays. 

During the past year three' 
members of the Lincom Interme- 
diate Unit's Adult Basic Educa- 
tion s;tafr have been encouraging 
theu- students to write for differ- 
eht purrcres and audiences. 
George hutledge, Carol Almeida 
and Vicki Rutledge have been ex- 
amining their own teaching meth- 
ods, studying textbooks on the^ 
teaching of writing at all levels, ^ 
and coUectine teaching strategies 
from other aault education teach- . 



ers in Pennsylvania and across 
the country. 

T.iey nave been conducting « 

E reject entitled 'The WRITE- 
low Manual for jED Instruc- 
tors** because the/ want to mak€ 
sure they will be ready to helc 
thv . students pass the new GED 
tefo. 

George Rutledge. who coordi- 
nates the I.U.*s Project A.B.E. in 
York, thinks L^* new GED tests 
will be more w ^icult than the 
present ies*s. He believes that 
more GED candidates will need to 
enroll in preparation classes lu . 
order to improve their chance^ M 
passing the Ave GED tests. ^ 
stead of reading passages and an- 
swering Questions which test sim- 
ple recall of details and com- 
prehension of main ideas, 
students will have to do more iii- 
terpreting. ana.:'2ing and syih 
thesizing of ideas and informa- 
tion. They'i! i^ave to do more criti- 
cal thinking ti.an candidates have 
beer asked to do in the past, and 
their math tests will contain a 
higher percentage of algebra, ge- 
ometry and data analysis items. - 

It is the essay requirement, 
howjver. which has the most 
adult education instructors anx- 
ious about the new GED tests, 
which will be administered in 
1988. "Few adult education in- 
structors feel comfortable about 
ttieir ability to teach writing." 
Rutledge notes, "and many of us 
are worried about how much 
progress we can expect our stu* 
dents to make in their writing 



skills during the usual one or tvi*o 
semesters of GED preparation. 
We think we*ll be ready to help 
cur students prepare for the new 
tests. Most of us have known 
about the revisions for the last 
two years. We have been acquir- 
ing and studying new workbooks 
and ^ '.xtbooics on the ^taching of 
wriung. and wc have been work- 
ing on special staff development 
and demonstration projects." 

Two years ago Rutledge and 
his colleagues put together : i an^^ 
thology of adult student writing 
by participants in .^dult Basic Ecf 
ucation progrrms throughout 
Pennsylvania. That project, 
which wa3 recognized by the U.S. 
Department of tlducation's Gear- 
ingnouse on Adult Education far 
its promotion of adult writing 
skills, convinced the I.U.*$ team 
that adults of an^v age can im- 
prove their vmUr^z sidlls. "Most 
of us.V Riitiedge adds, 'tioot look 
at writing as a way of finding out 
who we are and what we really 
know. We should look at writmg 
as a tool for improving our stu- 
dents* learning and thinking 
power. We know that they can be- 
come better writers from a gram- 
matical, mechanical, and Sjntic* 
tical view, and that's important. 
But uuw they feel about tLero- 
selves as persons, as learners and 
communicators as wr>rs ^ 
that is the really important 
motivatii^g factor for us. We are 
glad to see that an adual essay 
writing sample has been added to 
th^ G^D tests. We have be^^ 
t:ying to help our students un- 
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CaroljLlaald%G«org* Rutlttfg* ond Vicki Rutledgt, GEO instructors^ o^e 
Edgar Strott ond Boundary Avenu*. ' , - 



prove tbeir writing skills for sev- 
eral years. Now we have a very 
sienincaot message from the 
GED Testing Service of tbe Amer- 
icao Couocil od Education ^ that 
writing skills are valued and will 
be tested." 

Use I.U. team bas jeen talk- 
teg witb other adult education m- 
tructon across IVnrisylvania, 
tir>^ to collect and fleld-test rec- 
omn^nded writing activities and 
teaching strategies. Now it*s time 
for tbem to do a considerable 
amount of writing of their own. 
Tbey have to produce a manual 
I for other .GEO teachers to use in 
< helping their students to become 
better writers. Along with the 
maoual, they are contracted 
through the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Education's Division of 



Adult Basic Explication to produce 
an accompanying audio cassette 
tape and an m-service workshop 
guide. 

Vicki Rutledge, who is the 
GED instructor at the I.U.*s Adult 
Learning Center in York, and 
Carol Arneida, who serves as an 
English as a Second Language 
(ESL) instructor for the Lu., 
have been supporting the WRITE- 
Now project by working with their 
students and meeting on a weekly^ 
basis to share their progrw^^. Ms 
Almeida notes that the manual 
which they will develop this sum- 
mer will he distributed to adult 
education resource centers and to 
anyone who is interested in the 
team's work with A.B.E. stu- 
dents. "We have enjoyed the 
chance to be writing advocates 



^unaay Nexvs/TanyM Wood'' 
shown outside "The little House^.^ 

J! . > .jjr,b 

with our- students and with eor* 
adult education colleagues,** she 
adds. • 

Looking io the future. Vicki^ 
Rutledge tail ed about a new 
project. ''George will coordinate r 
project which will focus on the* 
uses of modem poetry as a stimu-^ 
lus for adult student writii^g.^ 
Caro> will continue to study the^ 
use of the dialogue journal in her* 
ESL classes, and I will be coUecty 
ing and responding to writing) 
samples from our GEO students. ^ 
. Next summer these ihree'id^* 
structors will have another oppor* 
tunity to share theh* enthiusiasm 
for the teaching of writing i*; adult 
education programs. They have 
already been ootiTied that their 
project will be supported by a fed* 
era! grant. — 
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Xii»S«rTlo« Qaidm 
for 

fh# Liaooln I«ir»*a 
VnlTi^gov Ka imal for GED Inatrootora 

Llit of Conttnta 
Hov to Uio tbt Goido 

IbzMt foir A Qnt-Hoxir In«»SorTloo Vodcshop 
Optioiui for 0&o«aiid»Qiio-Half and Tvo-Hoor Vozkahopa 
Two Workshop Oatlijui and Bticriptiona 
AltomatiTo Vorkshop Topica 

An In^Sorrioo Voricshop BaiourooCContmporary'i Simti Strolopaant 
Tidootapo on CSD EiMj IMtinf ) 

Su^itod Topioi for a TlTA-Soiiion In-Sorvloo Conrso 

A HoamrMwnt of Writing Appr«fara8ion(Tho BAly-4tillor Toat) 

Uaintf Tj^ '^y SU.th*8 l^ftha of Writing" 

A 1978 Abitr^t - twm Kov Bolorant Todagrl 

SoM VBITE-Hov Li-Sorrioo Quationa 

A URITB-Hov ^aati^nnaira for MSE/GSD Inatractora 

Articla - Si^th^a Vfjthm of Writing" 

Artiola • Tajljr'a "Taaohing Writing in tbm GED Frograa" 

Szcarpta txom Strong'^ "An I - Saarob ParapaetiTO on Langoaga/ 
Cofl^oaition Baaaaroh" 

Som Ftaotioal Idaaa for Taaohing Organiution in Writing 

An Introdaotion to Cloataring 

Two Writing Ftaoaaa Modala 

Soaa Writing^for-Laaming Quaationa and Anavara 
A SvioBing Laaaon for ABB/CSD Inatrootora 
Writing Confaranoaa vith Kin 

Sona Baoonmandad Baaonrcaa fc 4BE/(SD Inatraotora 



HOVf TO USE THE CONTENTS OF OUR IN^SERHCE WQRXSHOP GUIDE 



- Be flexible for the right reasons. Yes, we spelled it right just to 
prove that even we have a sense of when to move on for the r:ght reasons© 
We deliberately left the pages in th±^ guide unnumbered so that vr^rkshop 
facilitators could move materials around in order to fit local situations. 

• Read all of the articles in advance so that you will be able to lead 
workshop participants back to and through key passages and selections 
which appear to meet their needs-or at least get them to start thinking 
aoout what they shoxild be doing to improve ABE/GED student writing in their 
olassrooms* 

- We urge you to include short writing exercises in all of your workshops* 
Even if you only have time to do a one-hour intr oductory workshop, get 

all of the participants into some kin- of non- threatening writing activity. 

- Write along with the participants during workshop writi*^ exercises. ^ 
sharing your own freewriting or i^dtial drafts or journal entries or whatever 
writing you have done for WHITE-Now purposes, you will probably be rewarded, 
with contributions from workshop participants. Keep sharing time in mind 
when you plan your local workshop(s). 

If you have the time and resources to do so, think about sending or giving 
pre-workshop reading materials to the prospective participants. We highly 
recommend articles such as Karl Taylor's "Teaching Writing in the GED 
ProgrMi" and William Strong's ''An I-Search Porspew. \ve on Language/ 
Composition Research." If you can't share such articles with participants 
ahead of time, make sure you take a few minutes to refer to them and explain 
why they might be good support articles for ABE/GED practitioners. We lia'/e 
given our reasons in the guide and manual. 

Study the sample formats which follow, and then develop your own outline/agenda 
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In-Service Prrgrsun Guide for the L.I.U.'s VRITE^Now Manual for 

GED Instruc' w>r8 



Stii ggested Format for a One-Hour Staiff Development Wor kshop 
Workshop Goals 

?.• To introduce participants to the new( 1988) GED Writing Skills Test, 
Parts I and II« 

2. To get ABE/GED instructors thinking about how they will start to 
get themselves and their students ready for the new GED tests • 
Matv^rials Needed 

The write-Now Manual for GED Instructors 
The write-Now Audio Cassette Ta,^e 

Pencils, pens, and lined composition paper for writing activities 

A copy of The 1986 Tests of General Educational Development; A Preview 
(prepared by the staff of the GED Testing Service) 

I* Introductions of Staff and Participants (five mins.) 
II. Preview Part I of new Writing Skills Test( ten-fift ien mine.) 

Take participants through relevant sections in A Preview or refer to 
Chapter 8 of wrttfuuqw MivniiAi ^ 

Begin reading sample paragraph on computer programs. Have participants 
respond wrally to the nine sample items. Stress the editing/proofreading 
nature of P&rt I. Argue that this important test revision makes good 
sense by cor ieoting with both real -life and Part II writing demands. 
III. Preview Part II - The Essay Writing Component (f if teen^twenty mins.) 
Examine holiatia scoring guide in A Preview or White's 
similar six-point rubric in. Chapter 9 of WRITE-Nor Manual.. 



Oae-Hour Workshop FornatCcout . ) 

Qo ov«r eanple essays ia A Preview ^ Give participants time 
to read and score each, essay ► Turn, to QEDTS discussion ol how 
the essays were scored. Highlight GEDTS article on holistic 
scoring procedures in Chapter 9 of WRITE-Now Manuals 
IV^ i. Pre-wpitin« "writing" activity (five- ten. Bins.) 

60 back, to the sample essay topic^ Ask participante to spend 
5-7 minutes t hinki ng about, outlining,, clustering,, listing » or 
lreewritin& on. the topic. 

Lead a brief discussion on the Importance of planning and 
organization, in prepai*ation for writing a 2OQ-300 word essay. 
Stress the importance of demons trating/teachins pre-writing 
techniques for GEL candidates. 
V» Turn to Chapter 5 ol the WRITE-Now Manuals Qo over the QED 
class illustration* (five- ten mins.) 

Preview the many ABE/GED student writing samples in the 
WRITE-Now Manual and turn to Chapter 3 for a few examples on 
the topic of collecting writing samples ► 
VI^ General MotivaUon. for Writing (ten-fifteen mins.) 

Play first part of audio cassette tape(Side 1 - A Pep Talk) . 
Possible assignment = focused freewriting on "What I Believe 
About the Teachi.ng of Writing in ABE/QEJD Programs." 
Follow-up = kead Chapter 1 of WRITE-Now Manuals 
Note; Some workshop leaders might wish to have the participants try 
their pre-witing on the sample essay topic before they have a 
chance to read and score the sample essays ► We wanted the 
participants to have an opportunity to see some student- 
written essays before they were asked to do che pre-writing 
exercise.. 



Workshop Format for t^-hour Sesgjon.; 

Add, aear the beginning of the workshop, s writing and sharing 
activity on Smith's "Myths." See the discussion and handout 
suggestion in. this guide. 

Add„ as part of the pre-writing activity, a demonstration of 
clustering* Do on chalkboard, with participant support* Preferably 
do this before asking participants to pre-write/cluster in preparation 
for practice essays* See illustration in this guide on clustering* 

Possible Format Expansions for a Two-Hour Workshop: 

As part of Writing Skills Test-Part I preview, illustrate the 

procedure fop one-on-one errors analysis work* Make clear the WRITE- 

How connectioa with Part II criteria( evaluative) ► 

Under Part II preview, turn, to Chapter 9 of WRITE- Now Manual 

for two illustrations, following White's article, on how to 

introduce and use holistic scoring in ABE/GED classes* 



Note: The additional goal for both of the above expanded formats 
would be to give ABE/GED practitioners exercises and techniques 
they can. start using almost immediately in their classes* 



wo DESCRIPTIONS OF ACTOAL WORKSHOPS GITEN BT WRITE-NOW COORDINATOR 



As a Teiy special part of my 1986-87 WRITE-NOW project duties, I 
took a 2^hour bus trip to Pladucah, Kentucky, where I had the opportunity 
to gire two workshops on the teaching of writing in ABE/GED programs o 
On the afternoon of the first day of The 1986 Summer GED/Writing Skills 
Conference, ny topic was "An Introduction to the Writing Process: 
Adopting a Write-for-Life Approach in ABE/GED Programs." topic for 
the next day was "Writing Across the Currieulum in ABE/GED Programs: 
Personal Connections and Partnerships Both workshop sessions were 
well received, with participants asking for additional materials and 
sharing their favorite instructional technifues. 

Both of the outlines and descriptions which follow were the basic 
structures which I used for expanding and revising for longer workshops 
(2J^ - 3 hours )which I gave and/or planned. The Ke::tucky workshops were 
about 1}^ hours each* 

Prospective writing workshop facilitators can see how I adapted/adopted 
WRITE-NOW and Write-for-Life materials for these two v.jiy enjoyable in-service 
summer presentations* 

td M W M fct M 
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A DESCRIPTION OF A HALF-DAY WORKSHOP ON WAC TECHNIQUES 

The description which follows the two one-hour format outlines was 
designed for an ABE in-service workshop involving ABE/GED instructors and 
program directors from several different sites. Most of the workshop 
participants had attended shorter local or regional workshops which 
served as introductions to the 1988 GED tests, the writing process, and 
the holistic assessment of essay samples* 
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All INIRODUCnON TO TliS './RITING PH0C3S3: 
ADOPZENG A '.;3ITE-?0R-LI?E APPROACH IN A33/SED PROGILyB 

George E. Rutledge 
1986 Simmer G.Z.L././riting Skills Conference 

Workshop Oittline 

!• './rite-for-Life Techniques 

A. Teacher Attitudes and traditional Practices 

1. './ritin^; Api^rehension 

a. The ])aly-liller Test 

b. Dealinfj with 'Writing Apprehension 

2. vrnat the Authorities Tell Us 

Bt The Process Approach: A Description 

1. The Writing Process 
at Prevnriting 

b, Sxploratory yritins(a short writing activity on How I V/rite) 
c* Developmental v/riting 

2. Getting Started in the ;/HITE Directions 

a. Higher Order Concern^ 

b. Lower Order Concerns 

c. Conference 'Questions and Suggestions 

3. A Transactional/lbqjressive \riting Activity 

a. Focused Preewriting 3xercise 

b, 31iaring/Responding( possible discussion of pre-conf erence essay) 
C, Creating a 'Jrite-for-Life ABS/GSD Classroom 
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1. Working in the Confort Zone 

2. Hoods and Nodes 
a* Sxpressive 

b« Transaction?! 
c« Poetic 

Balancing the Basics 
!!• './riting Across the Curriculum 
A« Leaminfj-centered '/riting 

1. gaming Lo^s 

2. Journals 

Bm A Process Approach to "./riting for Learning 

1. An Illustration of a Learning-centered Writing Activity 

2. k Learning-Centered './riting Exercise 

a. Recall of Concepts and Procedures 

b. Sharing and Caring 
111m Publishing Student '/riting 

!• Local efforts 

Our V/ords » Our Voices , Gur Worlds 
Tf. Handouts and Resource Suggestions for the \niI72 Causes 
V, A Sunnary - Hyths and the \31T^ Stuff 
A. Participant Contributions 
3. ^uestion-.uiswer Period 
C. Feedbaclc/Evaluation 

4t ^ n R K H H A ^ n ^ ^ 

A /orkshoT? Description 

During the first part of this workshop designed for AB3/G3D practitionei^ 
and other adult educators interested in the teaching of writing, the workshop 
C facilitator will describe and demonstrate the process approach to vnriting 

instruction. Participants \d.ll anssise in a brief non7 threatening writing 
^ exercise^ which will be followed by a sharing and response activity. 



The second par-S; of this A32/G2D staff developnent workshop will focus 
on the description and illustration nf leamin?; logs and other kinds of 
learning-centered writing experiences which A32/G2D instructors can use to 
improve their students' learning/thinking and writing skills. 

Participants will be encouraged to think about, talk about, and write 
• about the teaching of writing in jIBS/GZD classes. The primaiy workshop 
methods will be description and denionstration, with non-threatening v/ritin^ 
activities employed to keep participants actively engaged in the actual 
practices and instructional techniques of a ..'rite-for-LifeCprocess-oriented) 
adult education classroom. The presenter will describe all handouts so that 
teachers can make use of then by way of review and direct application in their 
A3S/GZD prograas. 
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V/RITING ACROSS TH3 CU3HICULDM IN ABE/G3D PH0G3AIIS: 
P3RS0NAL C01JN3CTI0NS AND PAHTN2RSHIPS 



George E. Rutledge 
1986 Summer G.E. I) •/Writing Conference - KY 

!• Introduction to WAC 

A« Writing Prograjn Assessment Instrument 

B. Writing-for-Leaming ;iuotation(a possible pre-vrriting activity) 
II. A Process Approach 'to V/riting for Learning 
k. Prevision Experience 

B. Reflection 

C. Selection 

D. Zero Draft 

E. First Draft 
P. Peer Inquiry 

G. Revision 

H. Teacher Inquiry 

I. Revision - Again! 

J. Evaluation/Publication 
III. Two Extensive Illustrations ^ 

A. The Writing Process at Work in Consumerism 

B. The Writinr Procesw at Work in Home Economics 
17. A WAC Philosophy for Adult Education 

A. Action-Learning Strategy 

B. Teacher as Writer 

V. Using Journals in ABE/GED Classes ^ 
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VI» Writing to Accomplish Instructional Goals 
VII« Publication as a Voice for Student Writing 
VIII. Summaiy Sbcercise 
A« Handout Review 
B« Resource Sharing 
C. Feedback - V.'RITE Now! 

V/orkshop Description - Writing Across the Curriculum in ASm/QID Prograns 

For this workshop, designed to acquaint adult education practitioners 
with proven techniques for improv: ig student writing and learning power acn)ss 
the curriculun, the presenter will demonstrate a process-oriented instructional 
strategy by engaging participants in some brief writing activities. In addition 
to examples of student growth from his own adult (aBS/GED) students, the presenter 
will share recent studies and publications on the teaching of v/riting skills in 
a variety of secondaiy and adult education programs • 

Participants will be encouraged to ask questions and to share their 
successful WAC teaching practices. 
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WRITING ACROSS THE CURRICULUM IM ABE/GED PROGRAMS i 
PERSONAL CONiTECTIONS AND PARTNERSHIPS 



DESCRIPTION : 

Fcr this workshop^ designed to accrual nt adult education 
practitioners with proven techniques for improving student 
writing and learning jjower across the curriculum, the presenter 
will demons\.^-ate a process-oriented, instructional strategy 
by engaging participauts in. some brief writing activities^ 

The presenter will begin the workshop with a review,, 
through description and demcnstratioc,. of the process approach 
to the teaching of writing in ABE/GED programs. A practical 
and non-threatening writing exercise will be followed by a 
^ sharing and response activity* 

The second part of this AiJE/GED staff d— eiopment workshop 
will focus on the presentation and illustration of learning 
logs, dialogue journals,, and other kinds of learning-centered 
writing experiences which ABE/GED instructors can use to help 
their students become better thinkers and writers. In addition 
ta writing samples from his own ABT" ■ ,-ED students, the presenter 
will chare information about recent studies and publications 
dealing wiJ.h wri'.ing across the curriculum (WAC^ 

Paruicipants will be encouraged to ask questions and to 
Share their successful WAC teaching practices. All handouts will 
be described so that participants » ill be more likely than not 
to read them anu use them in their ABE/GED programs. 
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Objectives for WAC Workshop 

!►) Define Writing Across the Curriculum (WAC) and, through 
discussion, with participants, place early emphasis on. 

formative writing activities ► 
2»-) Review basics of the process-conference method of teaching 

writing in ABE/GED programs ► 
3-) Illustrate the use of learning log, iialogue Journal, and 

freewritin<j entries in. writing notebooks and folders- 
k-) Provide participants with at least two WAC classroom 

activities in. each GED subject area(Writing Skills, Social 

Studies, Science, Interpreting Literature and the Arts-Heading, 

and Mathematics) » 
5^) Share examples of ABE/GED instructor writing and explain, how 

reflecting on and sharing that writing experience can help 

motivate and enlighten both students and staff- 
er) Demonstrate how these WAC techniques can be adapted for use 

in. small-group and in. individualized ABE programs 
METHOD : 

In order to stimulate the thinking of participants auj 
ercourage them to focus on their present and potential 
applications of WAC ideas and techniques, brief writing 
activities, shariag-response discussion sessions, and frequent 
iJaustration and demonstration by the presenter of WAC methods 
in. action will be the primary workrhop strategies ► 

Participants will be encouraged to think about, talk about, 
and write about the teaching and uses of writing acr iss the ABE/ 
GED curriculum. The presenter, aware that ABE practitioners should 
receive ideas, information, and materials which they can use in 
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WKITING ACROSS THE CUBRICULUM IN ABE/GED PROGRAMS 
METHOD( cont>)i 

their owa classrooms, will be careful ta balance the presentation 
of andragogical theory with the sharing of WAG methods and 
activitiea which appear to be working successfully in 
ABE programs*. 



TIP FOR WORKSHOP LEADERS : 

We suggest that you prepare short outlines and descriptions to go along 
with whatever handouts and saaterials that you give to workshop participants • 
If you have the time and energy, you can use condensed versions of the 
descriptions and outlines for PR and pre-workshop distributions to 
prospective attendees* 

In planning for local workshops with other ABfi/CED practitioners, you might 
want to narrow the focus of eac^ workshop in order to meet the specific 
perceived needs of participants. The list which follows or the next page 
represents one WRITE-NOW instructor's attempt to anticipate the kinds of 
workshop topics that aBE/gED practitigners might be interested in 
exploring* 
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The Teac h ing of W. -iting in ABE/GED Programs 

i. Write- for-Life Approach 

The ProcesR-Conference Method 

Publishing Adult Student Writing 

Preparinc GED Students to Write Short Essays 

HoJ-istic Scoring Information for the GED Instructor 

Writing Across the Curriculum in ABE/GED Programs 

Responding to ABE/GED Student Writing 

ABE/GED Practitioners as Writers 

Writing Instruction/Tutoring in Basic Literacy/ABE Program-. 
Preparing GED Students for Both Parts of the Writing Skills Tcc.t 

Literature Train-in« r for abe/GED Teachejrs : Transactions in T?eadin 
and V/riting 



Note: Even a quick study of the topics listed above will lead the reader to 

see that there is veiy deliberate overlapping of methods and apolicationsc 
I have already given workshops and more foraal presentations on* most 
of these topics. \i?hat I am excited about doing in these 1987-83 Mini- 
v^orkshops is ada.pting and structuring what I have done to meet the 
specific interests and needs of local .IBE/GSD practitioners, I am eager to 
plan for particular groups in particular situations. If contracted oy 
PDE to give one or more mini-workshops, I plan to contact the local .^e/GED 
nupervisor in order to develop a workshop for that very specif 5 group of 
tutors/teachers o 



o 
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AN IN^SERTICE WORKSHOP RESOURCE FOR THOSE PLANNING TO USE CONTEMPORARY'S 
GED STAFF DEYELORJENT TIDEOTAPE, "THE QED WRITING SAMPLE: HOW TO PREPARE 
FOR THE TEST" 

In "The Writing Program Tiewer's Guide" designed to accompany their 
JED Staff Development Yideotape Series, the veiy capable editors and 
producers at Contemporary Books 9 Inc» have included a major section on 
materials and ideas for developing and conducting in-service workshops* 
Under "Trainer's Notes," they offer a %»ork8hop outline which includes a 
viewing and discussion of the videotape, "The GED Writing Sample: How to 
Prepare for the Test*" The workshop as outlined should last between two 
and three hours* 

Because we were fortunate enough to take part in the development 
process for the videota^^.s and guides, we had an opportunity to pre- 
view and react to the videotape recommended for this kind of workshop* 

We also had a chance to view and react to two other new staff develop- 
ment videotapes, "The Process of Writing: What Works for Teachers and 
Students'* and "The New GED Tests: An Overview for 1988-98*" We hope that 
ABE/GED program directors will be able to borrow or purchase these staff 
development resources so that teachers €uid tutors and program administrators 
will have access to them* 

In Pennsylvania, these videotapes may be previewed - not copied - 
by making arrangements with the staff at AdvancE, the PDE Reso:irc3 Center, 
11th floor, 333 Market Street, Harrisburg, PA 17126-0533. We suggest that 
our colleagues in other states contact their state ABE administrators or 
resource specialists for information about the above and other ^target 
WRITE-NOW kinds of workshop materials* 
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Suggested Topics for Five-Session In-Service Course* 



Following an essay by R.D.' Walshe ("What' s Basic to Teaching Writing'" in Enali-h 
Journal, December of 1979) the focus for each unit or "basic" will be developed 
as follows: *^ 

First Basic - The Teacher Values Writing 

There has to be an enthusiasm for writing. That means a teacher who co inually 

sells" writing to his or her classes, who knows compelling arguments for the 
importance of writing in today's society, and who makes an event of most occasions 
for writing. 

Secor.3 Basic - The Teacher Value s the Learner-Writer 

Along with valuing writing must go, no less obviously, the valuing of the 
learner-writers who are our students. 

Thud Basic - The Teacher Encourages Pleasure in Reading 

The teacher of writing is necessarily also a teacher of reading. Writing and 
reading, so often treated quite separately, need to be seen for what they are~ 
the two sides of the same coin, the coin of literacy. 

Fourth B asic - The Teacher Makes Use of Insights Into How W ritin g Happens 

To see writing as a process rather than a one-shot act is to realize that good 
writing is a product of si:ccessive efforts to clarify one's thinking in order to 
persuade an audience. 

Fifth Basic - The Teacher Fosters Self-Editing 

As part of the writing process, "self-editing" scarcely merits listing separately 
from the previous "basics," but two good current reasons justify doing so. The 
editing stage can be used effectively for cultivating those mechanical skills of 
writing which the back-to-basics people say are being neglected. Even mora 
important, it is a stage that has been a good deal of recent experiment from 
which the outline of a radically improved classroom practice is emerging - one 
that cannot only strengthen students' handling of the mechanics as never before 
but also strenghten their whole writing performance. (A sairple lesson is 
attached) . 

Method and the criteria used in evaluation of the competency achieved by the 
participants: 

Pre-to-post comparisions will be made between (1) participants' statements 
written at the beginning of the inservice course and (2) their oral and 
writ-^sn statements resulting from course activities related to skills in 
teaching writing, personal writing skills and attitudes, and curriculum materials 
to support classroom activities. 

Pre-to-post comparisions will be made between inservice course participants' 
responses to a survey dealing with teachers' perceptions of needs concerning the 
teaching and learning of written composition skills. 
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INSERVICE COURSE OFFERED THROUGH L.I.U. NO. 12 

Instructor: George E. Rutledge, ABE/GED Instructor and former 

Coordinator of the L.I.U./Penn Stat:^ Writing Project 

FIRST SESSION 
I. INTRODUCTION TO WRITING FOR TEACHERS 

A. Discussion(Teachers who write are better teachers of 
writing!) - 30 minutes 

B. Exstribute, highlight, and assign Walshe's "What's Basic 
to Teaching Writing?" - 15 minutes 

C. Writing Experience No. l(from Bernhardt 's Just Writing ) - 
20 minutes 

D. Discussion - "Into the Comfort Zone" - 20 minutes 



BREAK - 5 minutes 



II. INCREASING STUDENTS ' (AND TEACHERS') MOTIVATION .0 PJIAD 
AND WRITE 

A. Debatednstructur vs. teachers)on Why Write? - 20 oiinutes 

B. The Commitment a' la Elbow(Introduction to Free Writing) 
- 30 minutes 

C. Writing Experience No. 2 (Free Writing) - 15 minutes 

D Review of PA Writing Project's and Elbow's "Sharing" 
rules - 20 minutes 

BREAK - 5 minutes • 



III AN INTRODUCTION TO PROCESS-CONFERENCE TECHNIQUES 

A. Videotape - Donald Grav* et al/PDE - 30 minutes 

B. Some, activities and suggestions for early weeks of 
ABE/GED classes - 30 minutes 
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FIRST SESSION Ccont.^ 
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IV. WRITING TEACHERS/ TUTORS 

A. Developing a Learning Plan for Improving Writ 
Skills: Some Personal Goals and Objectives - 3 ^minutes 

B. Writing Experience No. 3(Free Writing with Focus) - 20 
minutes 

V. ASSIGNMENT - Richard Ulin's article, "Equivalent to What? GED 

High School Equivalency Tests" - 10 minutes 



♦Ideally speaking, it would be great to have a series of in-service meetings 
over a period of a month or two. Participants would have a chance to read, 
write, and "field test" writing exercises and WRITE-Now techniques between 
in-service sessions. If the workshop facilitator is readily available and an 
experienced teacher of writing in ABE/gED classes, the participants would be 
able to benefit in many ways by such an arrangement. A one-credit in-service 
course, "Writing for ABE/GED Teachers',' was conducted in I.U. ?2 a few years 
ago. More infoination can obtained by contacting George Rati edge. 
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A. Measurement of Writing Appr ehension t The Daly-Miller Test 

One possible in-service workshop activity^ especially if 
you have a feeling that aost of the prospective participants 
do not do much writing themsftlves, could focus on the administration 
and discussion of The Daly-Miller Test. We have used Michael 
Smith's version with ABE/GED instructors and with students.. 

Although, it means more work for you or your assistants, you 
might want to remove the positive and negative signs from the 
left side of the measure and the explanation- on. grad: ig The Daly- 
Miller Test.. We have found that workshop participants are usually 
able to score their own measurements if you carefully go over the 
scoring process by putting an example on. the chalkboard* 

We suggest this activity for early-on. ^ hands-on. situations. 
It IB a good exercise for helping to establish a comfort zone 
for later sharing- caring activities. 




Mcasuremenl onvritlng Apprehension (The Ualy-Miller T^st) 

Bdow is a «rie$ of suicmcnts about writing. There are no righl or wrong answers 
10 these ttalemenls. Please indicaie the degree to which each statement applies tc 
yott by circling the number that shows whether you strongly agree, agree, are 
uncertain, disagree, or strongly disagree with the statement. While some of these 
statements may be repetitious, please respond to all of them; take your time and 
try to be u honest as possible. Thank you for your cooperation in this matter. 
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1. I avoid writing 

2. I have no fear of my writing's being evaluated. 

3. I look forward to writing down my ideas. 

4. I am afraid cf writing essays when I know they will 
be evaluated. 

5. Taking a composition course is a very frightening 
experience. 

6. Handing in a composition makes me feel good. 

7. My mind seems to go blank when I start to work 
on my composition. 

S. Expressing ideai through writing seems to be a 
waste of time. 

9. I would enjoy submitting my writing to maga2ines 
for evaluation and publication. 

10. I like to write down my ideas. 

11. I feel confident in my ability to express :riy ideas 
clearly in writing. 

12. I like to have my friends read what I have wriiten. 

13. Tm nervous about writing. 

14. People seem to enjoy what I write. 

15. I enjoy writing. 

16. I never seem to be able to write down my ideas 
ctearty. 

17. Writing is a lot of fun. 

18. I expect to do poorly in composition classes even 
before I enter (hem. 

19. I like seeing my thoughts on paper. 

20. Discussing my writing with others is an enjoyable 
experience. 



McASurement of Wrinng Apprehension (The Daly-Miller Test). 
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21. I have a terrible time organizing my ideas in a 
composilion course. 

22. When I hand in a composition, I know Tm going 
to do poorly. 

23. It*s easy for me to write good compositions. 

24. I don*t think I write as well as most other people. 

25. I don't like my compositions to be evaluated. 

26. Tm not good at writing. 



Grading the Daly-M'I'^r Test 

The response "strongly agree" has a value of one. If a student strongly agrees with 
statement I, a positive statemen* add one point to his or her score. The response 
' strongly disagree" has a value of five. If a student strongly disagrees with state- 
ment 2, a negative statement, subtract five points from its or her score. The other 
responses have the following values: agree, two: uncertain, three; disagree, four. If 
a student makes mc of these responses, add or subtract the appropriate value. To 
determine whether to add or subtract, sim^ y check the symbol opposite each 
statement. Writing Apprehension = 78 + positive statement scores - negative 
statement scores Scores may range from a low of o r / ^ a. 

^o(an extremely 
aoDrfihftn.qivp v,r^t^rA^o a high of 130 (a very 
confident writer) , 



Adapted from: Smith, Michael W. Reducing 
Writing Apprehension , Urbana, Illinois- 
NCTF/eRIC/ 1984. 
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SUMHABY OF FRANK SMITH'S MYTHS OF TOITING* 
Myths about the Nature of Writing 

1» Writing is for the transmission of information, 

2» Writing is for communication* 

3» Writir involves transferring thoughts from the mind to paper. 
4» Writing is permanent, speech ephemeral* 
5* Writing is a linear, left- to-right process* 
6* Writing is speech plus handwriting, spelling and punctuatio .* 
7* A writer is a special kind of person* 
Myths about How Writing is Learned 

8* Learning to write precedes writing. 
9» Writing is lesurned from instruction* 
10* Writing ie learned by writing. 

11* Most classrooms are reasonable places in which to expect (students) 
to learn to write* 
Myths about the Act of Writing 

12. You must have something to say in order to write r 
13^ Writing should be edsy* 

Writing should be right the first time. 
15* Writing can be done to order. 

16* A fixed period of "prewriting" can or should be distinguishable 

before any writing act. 
17. Writing is a sedentary activity. 
18* Writing is a silent activity. 
19* Writing is a solitary activity* 
20. Writing is a tidy activity. 
21* Writing Should be the same for everyone. 
The Grand Myth about Who Can Teach Writing 

22* People who do not themselves enjoy and practice writing can teach 
Others how to write* 
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USING SMITH'S MYTHS DURING AN AEL/GED STAFF IN-SERVICE WORKSHOP 



Whenever I give a workshop which has been designed to introduce 
ABE/GED practitioners to the writing process, I try to include a 
short writing and sharing activity based upon "Myths of Writing," 
an excellent article by Frank Smith. I either read the myths aloud to 
the par-icipants or give them a list similar to the one I have 
prepared for the i,'i']RITE-Now Manual for GED Instructors . 

I ask the participants to select any one of the myths, think 
about their choices, and then write a paragraph or two in response 
to their selected myths* If they wish to do so, they can write about 
why they feel the statement is not a myth. Host choose to counter or 
refute one of the myths. By far the most popular myth which workshop 
participants have attacked so far is the one about a writer being 
a special kind of person.. Once in a great while, a participant will 
take exception to the last myth. The Grand Myth. When this happens 
near the beginning of a workshop, I advance my views and let others 
commert. When it happens near the end of a workshop, I usually don't 
have to say anything because other participants will come forward 
with enthusiastic WKITE-z^ow explanations » 

When I sense that participants have had enough time to write and 
review their responses, I call for volunteers to read their one-draft 
shots at the iiyths.. Their quickly written reactions are typically 
valid and encouraging, with one response bringing out another. On a 
few occasions all of the workshop participants have volunteered 
to read their writing and/or to comment on the writing of a fellow 
participant* 
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Equivalency 
exam essay 



WASHINGTON (UPI) 
— For the first time 
since development of 
the high school equiva- 
lency exam in 1942, 
students taking the test 
will be required to 
write an essay, the 
American Council, on 
Education announced. 

The council, adminis- 
trator of the General 
Educational Develop- 
ment testing program, 
said the action "re- 
sponds to conc.rns 
throughout education 
about students* commu- 
nication skills.** . 

The writing require- 
ment will take effect in 
1988. 

The GED test taken 
by about 700,000 people 
last year, enables 
adults who did not com- 
plete high school to 
earn a high school 



equivalency diploma. 

It now measures 
skills in social studies, 
science, reading, math- 
ematics and English. 
The English portion of 
the test involves a bat- 
tery of multiple choice 
questions on sentence 
structure, spelling, cap- 
italization and punctua^ 
tioa , 

Richard Swartz, pro- 
ject director for GED 
research, said, "An es- 
say exercise measures 
writing more compre- 
hensively than do the 
current multiple choice 
questions." 

Swartz said as a re- 
sult of the essay re- 
quirement, he expects 
adult education courses 
to place a greater em- 
phasis on writing. ; 



ERLC 
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ABSTRACT FROM A 1978 STUDY Or INTEREST "K) WRITE-NOW 
ADVOC ATES T N 1988 AND BEY ONS 
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cs 206 ^o^ 

flcKeag, Robert a. 

How DC Faployers View Writing Skills? 
I 78 ] 
Bp. 

HF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

Basic Skills: *Er.ployers: Hi.;h Schools: *job Skills: 
*Ocr;upatioaal InloriEation: Punctuation: Spelling- 
•Surveys: rocab-^y: Writinq (Composition): Wriiinq 
Instraction: «-wr„.. ng skills 

ABSTBACT 

♦-..^v . . Because of rerent public demand that Er.o ish ieache-s 
teach students basic writing skills to prepars them fJr e^^^ov^eat f 
stud J was conducted in Oshkosh, Wisconsin/to determiSf - 
writing skiMs e.ploycrs require of their'wo?kers!'S e'h ."d^ef Snd °" 
sixty-four eiployers of the Associatio:: of Han factu-ers acJ r^.J^frr-o 

' ^^^^^^ °^ 27 writing skills anS Serf «ke5 t? neck 
whether «scb€," "nucb," or "little" coapetencv was desir-/ in f,^k 
skill area. The skii: area>: fell into tCer^Itegorie" coapoMtf^n 
punctuation, and word u.,ge. T'.e r.esults indilateS i g;ea? dea^ of ' 
de.and for writing skills in the composition area, Although 
foctncting, writing from an outline, outlin^.ng, and rew°Jt'nQ ve-e 
not highly desired skills. Zaployers seeaed to agree tJa^a'c"!- ?- .n 
IJ^i^ "V^ ^^^"^ desi:.able. The word usago cateqor, included spelling 
,nd vocabulary, and eaployers want:d "auch" coapetencyiS this area 
as well, overall the results indicated that writing skilL are 
iBFcrtant for getting and keeping a jo»«- ,-hthj 



WRITE-NOW TEAM ca^MENTi When we read this research sunmaiy several yeara 
ago, we were eagbx to use it in our ABE emplc ment-ori ented cui'^Lculum 
development. Now, ten years later, we think McKeag's uonclusions are even 
more accurate. We strongly suspect that the so-so demard that employers 
indicated for rewriting skills was due to the nature o. the writing tasks 
that most employees/workers needed to do at the time. With word processing and 
other kinds of langaage generation techmology making it likely that most 
jobs will be upgrcu?':^ in terms of workers* literacy skills of all kinds, 
this is the WRITE time to look at on-the-'ob rasdinj and wri1;ing connections 
we can sake -'ji our ABE programs* 



* Beprodactio:iS supplied by s; !is are tho bfU that ...n be aade • 
^ origiral document. * 
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SOME VmiTE.NOV IN-SERTICE QUESTIONS 
Gen'ixully speaking ... 



Do you encourage your ABE/CED/eSL stiidents to write about personax 

* experiences? 

Do you give your students opportunities to review their written work? 

Do you keep a folder or file on each student for 'miE-Now and/or other 

purpose?? ' 

Do you encourage your students t^ write at least a paragraph each time 

they do in-class writing? 

______ Do you encourage writing duri v^ class time? 

When you rssign writing, do you give your students opportunities to discuss 

and clarify the assignment before th v begia tj write? 

Do you provide instruction in and encourage such pre-writing activities as 

brainstorming about a topic before your students wr:' .a? 

' ^ S^''^ students . chance to work on assignments over a period of a few 

aays or weeks? 

l>o you teach editing skills by showing your students how to combine 

sentences, eliminate unnecessary yords and phrases, check for lanwiaee 
variety, etc.? 

Do you give your students a chance to read heir written work aloud 

to you, other students, and other instructors? 

^ yo^ d:.spl8y or otherwise "publish" examples of student writing? 

Do you gi-'j your students specific suggestions for improving tneir 

in-process drafts? 

Do you help your students piok up some proofreading skills such 

checking for punctuation errors, spelling errors, and glaring grammar 
errors? So much the better if you <n.ve them some edi ting/proof imr 
symbols that they can adapt for their own purposes. 

Do you give t^-signments and support student choices of writing that is 

meant to be reao jy readers other than the instructor(s)? 

^ o 
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SCME IN-SERTICE QUESTIONS (cont J 



Do you teach grt-iimiar, usage, and mechanics in relationship to your 
students* actual writing problems? 

Do you respond to student writing by occasionally writing ptisitive 
comments on the students' papers? 

Do you sometimes W''»rk along with students on the same writing assignment 
project? 



Do you ha-ve individual conferences with your students concerning t^eir 
writing activities? 



Dc you encourage your students to "peer edit" each otuers pieces before 
you respond to them? 



When you give assignment that will be evaluated in some way, do you give 
your students information about your scoring or grading(evklua^ive) 
criteria? 



Do you show your students how they can use writing to enhance their 
learning power across the curriculus? 



H n M ^ r\ N N H 

These WHITE-Now in-service questions were adapted from Administering 
Writing Programs; A Workshop Leader' s Handbook . The NEIWORK, Inc., Andover, 
MA. John Collins, Ed.D. served as principal author and project director. 
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A VRITE-NOW QUIiSTIONNAIRE FOR ABE/GED INSTRUCTORS* 



!• Is there a special place you like to write? 
• a particular room? 

- on a table, on your lap. • e ? 

- what kind of li^it do you usually have? 

2. Does background noise help or hinder you? 

- what kind(music, voices, T#Y., traffic, wind. • •) 

3» Do you eat or drink or nibble(snacks, gum, pencils )while you write? 

k. Are there special clothes you like to wear(or not wear) when you write? 

How do you prepare to write? Do you sharpen ten pencils or stare out the 
window. # • ? 

6. Do you procrastinate before beginiiing a writing project? Does this 
f eventually help or hurt your final product? 

?• When do you like to write — in the morning, afternoon, evening, late 
night — and why? 

80 How do you get yourself started? What are some of your sources of 
inspiration? 

9* How do you generate ideas? Do you write in a journal, make lists, fi^eewrite, 
talk with others, prepare outlijes, ask questions, use a tape recorder? 

10. Do you write your lirct draft in bits and pieces or fly all the way through 
in one sitting? 

11. When you write, dc you have nervous mannerisms such as swinging your foot or 
tapping yorr pencil? 

1' 12* When is it helplVal to have thers help yea with your writing? How does this 

work best for you? 

27S 

o 



VRITE-NOW QUS5TIONNAIRE(oont.') 

13. Are you bothered or comforted by having other people around you while 
you are working(wrAtin5j? 

1^. What time period between drafta is most usem for you? How do you 

revise a paper? Do you circle parts and draw arrows , cut and tape. . » ? 

15. How do you edit? How ds you seek out and correct mechanical errors such 
as punctuation, spelling, subject-verb agreement, and sentence structure? 

16. Are there particular aspacts of writing that are worrisome to you? What 
do you do about them? 

17* Do you have any special techniques for improving your vocabulary? 

18. Is writing physically uncomfortable or soothing to you? Do you get 
writer's cramp when copying a final draft? 

19. Do you like to write? Why or why not? 

Do you have any suggestions for additional fuestionnaire items? 

Thoughtfully fill out the above questionnaire, consider your answers, and 
then write a short essay (at least 200 words, right? )about 1.) how you prepare 
to write, 2.) how you write, 5.) how you revise your work, anj' 4.) how you 
edit. Enjoy tho process. 



^ This very v>oi«ough questionnaire was adapted from one used by ABE/gED 
instructorr and administrators during their preparation for the 1986 
Suiter CED/Wrlting Skills Conference for the Central States, a very fine 
staff development effort which was conducted in Paducah, Kentucky and nested 
by the Kentucky Department of Education. 
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Myths of Writing 

- ^p-ch for anyone . .a. 

can talk has the capacity to leiSl'to H ''''^ " ^"^^ '^^^'^^ 

with enthusiasm. But in any ca^ I th^k V !° "''^ "P°" possibilities 

children are expected to leL^^a^d' to p^aSe'itTn "^'^ f ^'^^^ ^^'^'^^ 
unnatural actinty. reflecting (or creatine) to^ bL" '"^ is a highly 

ture of writing and about the m/nr! • u u " '""conceptions about the na- 

Not all teachers harbor 111 orTv ""^'"^r "^"^"^ write. 

I believe they^e Tu^f ctntly Nevertheless 
exposure and^xaminat ^ Ln'yl^^^^^^^ »o — nt their 

their o^vn writing as well as in .Jeir ef^L" eaTh ch°,d' 'T'''''' ^" 

I shall present and briefly discos a Jn/^ /'" how to write. 
tions-Smith's myths-which I ,rn !f °^ twenty-one misconcep- 



Myths abort the Nature of Writing 

Children may not have much ne>^now1L. T '"""^ (Rosenblall 1980). 
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tial, to create worlds of experience and of ideas which they can explore personally, 
enjoy, and perhaps subsequently share with others. A danger of the information 
transmission myth is that it focusses attention on how texts are presented from the 
point of view of a reader (usually one very touchy about minor points of spelling 
and panctuation) rather than on what the act of writing can accomplish foi the 
dev doping thought of the writer. The writer is overlooked. 

2. Writing is for communication, ReJity: Writing can of course be used for 
communication, but this is scarcely its only or even major value, certainly not for 
children. The writer is always the first reader and may often be the only one (for 
diaries, journals, notes, and more extended texts written for the writer's own ex- 
ploratory or other purposes). Of course, children often like to show what they 
write — until they become self-conscious about their expression, neatness, unctua- 
^'on or spelling errors— but the purpose of this social act is to share their elight or 
to demonstrate how clever they are, rather than to communicate information. A 
similar persrinal motivation is not ab nt among adults who have their ov\ti written 
creations prominently displayed on staffroom notice boards or in professional jour- . 
nals. 

3. Writing involves transferring thoughts from the mind to paper, Realit>'": Writing 
can create ideas and experiences on paper which could never have exis.'ence in the 
mind (and possibly not in the "real world" either). Thoughts are created in the act 
of writing, which changes the writer just as it changes the papjr on which the text 
is produced. Many authors have said that their books know more than they do; that 
they cannot recount in detail what their books contain before, while, or after they 
write th2m. Writing is not a matter of taking dictation from yourself; it is more like 
a conversation with a highly r-jsponsive and reflective other person. Some reasons 
why wriLng is so potent in permitting writers to form and develop ideas they 
might otherwise not have are considered in the following discussion of myths #4 
and #5. 

4. Writing is permanent, speech ephr eral. Reality: Speech, once uttered, can 
rarely be revised, no matter how much we might struggle to unsay something we 
wish w? had not said. But writing can be reflected upon, altered, and pven erased 
at vrilh This is the first great and unique potential of writing— that it gives the 
witer powfer to man.Dulate time. Events that occun^d in the past or that may occur 
in the future can be c/aliiated, organized, and changed. What will be read quickly 
can be written slowly. What may be read several times need be written only once. 
What will be read first can be vritten last. What written first need not remain 
'list; the order of anything that is written can be changed. Such control over time is 
completely beyond the scope of spoken language or of thought that remains 'in the 
head/' 

5. Writing is a linear, left-to-right process. Reality: Writing can be done Ia sev- 
eral places and directions concurrently, and is as easily manipulated in space as it is 
m time. Texts can be constructed from writing done on separate pieces of paper, in 
notebooks, on index cards, or on chalk boards at the same time that a main dr^ft is 
being produced. Words and lines can be moved around on a page just as pages 
themselves can be reshuffled into different sequences. Writing is a plastic art. 

6. Writing i$ speech plus handwriting, spelling an^ punctuation. Reality: Every 
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k^nd of text has its ov^^n conventions of form and expression quite different from 
any kind of speech. The relevant models for writing are how o'her people write, not 

wn!^ 5 ^-i-^" ^ P""=^^»^°"' capitalization, paragraphing, indentation, 

word dmdmg, neatness, and so forth are necessary aspects of the transcripuon re- 
quired to make wntten language manifest, though what is sufficient for a writer to 
produce and explore written experiences and ideas is by no means as detailed or 
demanding as the inhicacy of transcription required by a reader. The transcription 
aspects of wnting need not in faa be done by the writer; they can be looked after 
by a secretary. For all writers, undue concern with transcription can interfere with 
composition, the creative and exploratory aspect of writing which is of course i^s 
major value to the writer. 

7. A writer is a special kind of person. Realiw: There is no evidence that writers 
are any more intelligent, sensitive, talented, dedicated, disciplined, or persevering 
than people who do not write. Writers come from no rxclusive kind of background 
Some come from large families, some from small; some from rich, ot\ers from poor, 
some have literate parents, others the reverse; some received family encourage- 
ment, others dTd not. There is only one difference between writers an-" people who 
do not WTite-writers write. This unique difference may be because wri'ers have 
some rare and as yet undiscovered gene for writing, though I doubt it. Ar. altema- 
hve IS that all children are bom capable of learning to write at least as well as they 
learr. to talk, but that something goes wrong. What goes wrong could be related to 
some of the myths that follow. 

Myths about How Writing Is Learned 

8. learning to write precedes writing. Reality: Both reading and writing can 
only be learned m the course of reading and writing. Writing mav need vears of 
practice to make it fluent and facile (for most of us this "learning to write" con- 
tinues all our lives), but the fluency and facility com- with writing, not with repeti- 
tive and ser ,rate exercises and drills. The only difference between children learning 
.o write and more proficient adults is that children need more help-they can write 
less by themselves. They need their own writing tc be done for them just as thev 
need other people s writing to be read to them. Unless children try to write an.1 
receive help m .vriting, they will have no motivation for attending to "writin<^" 
exercises and instruction, they will find such instruction incomprehensible, and 
they will not read m ways that will help them learn to vrite. A disastrous conse- 
quence of the learn now, write later" myth is that the "secretarial" transcription 
aspect-, of writing are eirphasized before the learner has a < "lance to experience or 
even under-.tand the composition aspect of heing an ?uthor. Even as a means of 
becomm- a secretary, this appraoch is still not an effi. nt way to le^m. 

9. Wnting is learned from instruction. Reality-: Not even such transcription skills 
as spelling, punct^iation or capitalization can be learned from lectures, from reading 
about them, or from drills. Spelling is too complex to be learned from rules or by 
memorizing word 'i ts (Smith 198L:; in more detail in Smith 19Sli). And the 
rules of punctuation and capitalization tend like all grammatical explanations to 
be ci/cular-"Begin every sentence with a capital letter," "What is a sentence?" 
Something that begins with a capital letter." FormJ instruction in grammar is 
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necessarily restricted to conventional niceties like subject-verb agreement, which 
do not constitute a comprehensive or even comprehensible system for enabling 
anyone to get thoughts on paper. The easiest way to lea^n to write is to see some- 
thing you would like to say (or woulJ Uke to be able to say) being written. 

10. Writing is learned by writing. Reality: No one writes enough, especially at 
school, to have enough mistakes corrected to learn to write by trial and error. Not 
even the transcription aspects of wriHng could be learned in this way, let alone all 
the subtleties of style and expression. The only source of knowledge sufficiently 
nch and reliable for learning about written language is the writing already done by 
othere. In other words, one leams to write by reading. The act of writing .s critical 
as a basis foT learning to write from reading; the desire to write ourselves provides 
4n incentive and direction for learning abcut writing from reading. But the writing 
that anyone does must be vastly complemented by i-eading if it is to achieve any- 
thing like the creative and communicative power that written language offers 

11. Most classrooms are reasonable places in which to expect children to learn to 
write. Reality: Most professional writers could not write with the physical and 
psychological constraints under v/hich many children are expected to leam to v/rite 
m school. Children who attempted to behave the way most adults find it nect ^ary 
to behave while writing would probably not be permitted to stay in the classroom. 
Much of this discrepancy can be attributed to the following myths (unless the 
myths themselves have been created to justify the conditions existing in many 
classrooms). . . ' 



Myths about the Act of Writing 

12. You must have something to say in order to write. Reality: You often need to 
write in order to have anything to say. Thought comes with writing, and writing 
may never come if it is postponed until we are .atisfied that we have -something to 
say. Like every other reference to "writir.g" in this article, this assertion of "write 
first, see what you had to say later" applies to all manifestations of written lan- 
guage, to letters and memoranda as well as to short stories and novels, to poems, 
p.ays, and film scripts as well as to diaries, journals, term papers, research reports, 
and notes for ourselves and for others. ' 

13. Writing should be easy. Reality: Writing is often hard work; it requires con- 
centration, physical effort, and a tolerance for frustration and disappointment. The 
fact that ivnting is a demanding activity should not discourage anyone from writ- 
ing, especially children. Many satisfying activities require physical effort and are 
not necessarily easy, esptcially in the learning. Children are not strangers to the 
Idea that worthwhile ends may require effort and concen^ation, which they fre- 
quently display in their "play." Only work which seems to have no point or pro- 
ductive outcome is aversive. 

14 Writing should be right the first time. Reality: Something all experienced 
wnters know that seems to have been concealed from many teachers is that wriHng 
generally requires many drafts and revisions to get ideas into a form that satisfies 
the writer, and that a separate editorial polishing is required to make the text ap- 
propnate for a different reader. Part of the power of writing is that it does not have 
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to be right the first time, that drafts can usually be modified or even thrown away. 
In a few sitiiations, usually contrived ones like examinations, writing may ^-ave to 
be right the first time. But ability to write in this way requires special practice and 
is the result of considerable experience. Only through freedom to write provi- 
sionally most of the time can the facility be developed of producing first drafts in a 
form reasonably presentable to a reader. 

15. Writing can he done to order. Reality: Once again, every experienced writer 
knows that writing is often most reluctant to come when it is most urgently re- 
quired, yet quite likely to begin to flow on inconvenient or impossible occasions. 
Wriang to order is not an ability that develops independently of writing in a more 
spontaneous and unpredictable manner, nor should it be expected to take priority 
over such writing. 

16. A fixed period of "prewriting" can or should be distirguishable before any writ- 
ing act. Reality: The fact that it is difficult to write to order or to be right the first 
time does not entail that a fixed period of "prewriting time" exists that should be 
allocated before writing can be expected to occur. On the one hand, much of what 
is written involves a whole lifetime of preparation — of experiencing, reading, re- 
flecting, and arguing. It is only from a transcription point of view that an author 
can say that work began on a particular text at a particular time, even if th^t was the 
time when a decision to write was made or formal research begun. AiTd many rele- 
vant ideas for what we might propose to write come to us when we are not thinking 
specifically abou! what we propose to write, perhaps when we "daydream" or 
when we are supposed to be thinking about something else. On the other hand, 
writing itself can be prewriting. As we draft one part of a text, v/e reflect upon what 
we might write next or upon what we have written already. The act of writing does 
not break itself down into neatly identifiable and manageable "steps," rather it is a 
pait of all our existence. 

17. Writing is a sedentary activity. Reality: Little of the reflective or preparatory 
aspects of writing can or need be performed at a desk, and even the transcnption of 
writing is sometimes more comfortably performed standinjfe, up or against a wall. 
The traditional notion of the writer quietly working at the desk is romantic and 
unrealistic. 

18. Wriiing is a silent activity. Reality: Writing frequently involves making 
noise, not only to exchange ideas (or feelings) with othe:- people, bu.' to give vent to 
expressions of exhilaration or frustration. As with myths #1' nd #17, the image of 
'A writer attentive to his muse in garrot or cell (the stereotype is usually sexual as 
well as behavioral) is sentimentalized and unrealistic. 

19. Writing is a solitary activity. Reality-: Writing in general often requires 
other people to stimulate discussion, to provide spellings, to listen to choice 
phrases, and even just for companionship in an activity which can be so personal 
and unpredictable that it creates considerable stress. And especially when writing 
is being learned there is often a great need for and advantage in people working 
together on a letter, poem, or story. The ability to write alone comes with experi- 
ence, and is not always easy or necessary. 

20. Writing is a tidy activity. Reality: Truly creative (or difficult) writing 
spreads itself all over the writing surface and all over the floor. Writing is messy; it 
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can involve scissors, paste, transparent tape, paper dips, staplers, pens and papers 
of many colors and more than one working surtace (not all necessarily horizontal). 

21. Writing should he the same for everyone. Reality: All writers have idicsyn- 
cacies. Some write best in the momifig, some in the evening; some with pen or 
pencils some with typewriter or tape recorder; some only in silence, others only in 
company; some systematically, others irregularly. Most writers have very strong 
preferences about writing with a particidar kind of instrument on a particular kind 
of paper in particular locations at particular times with particular kinds of physical 
and psychological support, holding to these supports with a tenacity verging on 
superstition. But then superstition is a characteristic of all high-risk occupations. 
Steeplejacks and astronauts have their rabbits' feet. Writers put themselves on the 
line and undertake enterprises without knowing what the outcome will be. Incon- 
venient though it might often be, writing behavior may have to be idiosyncratic.if 
it is to be engaged in at all. 

The Grand Myth about Who Can Teach Writing 

22. People who do not themselves enjoy and practice writing can teach childreri 
how to write. Reality: Anyone who hopes to teach children how to write must 1) 
demonstrate what writing does, and 2) demonstrate how to do it. A "teacher" who 
dislikes or fears writing will demonstrate that writing is to be disliked or feared, 
just as a teacher who is only seen writing comments on children's work, reports for 
parents, or notes and exercises for classroom activities will demonstrate that writing 
is simply for administrative and dassrocn purposes. Children will learn v/hat they 
are taught (Smith 198Lj), and z^ teacher who perceives writing as a tedious chore 
with trivial applications will teach just those things. 

For most of the myths I have collected I have not attempted to present a means 
for their eradication. My general feeling ^or hope; is that recognition of the myth 
should be sufficient for most teachers to avoid falling victim to it. But for the myth 
of who can teach writing I want to offer a practical suggestion. 

The assertion is that children will leam to write and to enjoy writing orJy in 
the presence of teachers (or other adults) who themselves write and enjoy writing. 
If some teachers do rot have these recessary characteristics, then more might be 
done to bring people who do have them into the classroom, not ju:^ the profession- 
als like local authors and journalists but anyone who enjoys writing letter^, poetry, 
or short stories (just as athletic coaches and assistants do not need to be profes- 
sional athletes themselves, though they are expected to understand and enjoy the 
sport). 

But an additional and even more desirable solution would be for all teachers 
to I*am to become at least moderately keen and competent writers. And for this 
they should not themselves turn to the exercises and "how to do it" books any more 
than they should try to educate their own pupils in this way. Teachers should leam 
the way children should leam, in the mutual effort of writing with a purpose— the 
primary initial purpose being one's own joy and satisfaction with what is 
written — and in the delight of reading widely from a writer's perspective. The 
easiest way for teachers to leam these things in order to teach children in this way 

Myths of Writing 
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is to learn them with children, to share the writing activities with the children 
them;.elves. In this way, teachers and children alike should be best able to avoid the 
tyranny of all* the myths of writing, and in the process discover that writing is a 
natural, attainable, enjoyable, and highly productive v\'iy of spending one's time. 
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write-Now comment: Ke believe this artic?.e is very appropriate for ABE/CED 

instructors. Tou might suggest that readers think about 
how the references to children apply to adults. For example, 
upon re-wording the last myth - THE GRAND MYTH - think about 
how well people or adult students or others will work. 
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Thanks 9 AAACE^ we needed that! 

Ve thank the American Association for 
Adult and Continuing £ducation(AA&CS) for 
peraitting us to reprint this article • 

Teaching writing in 
the GED program 

Froat Lifelong Learning, January, 1987 • 



If you've never carried home a stack 
of themes to grade from your General 
Educational Development (GED) class, 
you may after 1988. At that time. GED 
candidates will be required to write a 
composition or essay. To prepare them, 
we will have to teach how to generate 
ideas, how to organize papers, how to 

r-^e the thesis, how to paragraph, and 
^ to write introductions and conclu- 
sions. For most of us, this new require- 
ment comes as a shock because we 
itren't adequately trained to teach 
writing— maybe grammar or spelling or 
punctuation— but not writing. This 
new task wii! make demands on many 
people — the students, the teachers, and 
those administering the test. 

Some critics argue that the current 
writing test— which focuses on usage 
and editing skills in a muhiple-choice 
format— is not measuring directly the 
students* ability to write. In other 
words, students' ability to identify or 
correct errors in someone else's prose is 
no guarantee they can avoid errors in 
their own writing. As a result, the new 
GED test will consist of both a written 
€$$ay and the multiple^choice examina- 
tion of editing skills. According to 
Douglas R. Whitney, Director of The 
General Educational Development 
Testing Service, the candidates will be 
given SO minutes to write an argmnen- 
tative composition. The essays \^Hsbe 

4 K. Taylor is Chairman of A^ulk 
Baste Education at Illinois Central 
College. ^ 




scored by English teachers hired and 
trained either by the regional superin- 
tendent or others to evaluate the com- 
positions holistically. 

Holistic scoring is a method for eval- 
uating a piece of writing by looking at 
it as a whole. Two readers review a 
paper quickly and evaluate it from an 
overall impression, looking at the total 
effect of the essay, not at die individual 
parts. A misplaced modifier, a comma 
fault, or a sentence fragment should 
carry no great weight in the scor*? of a 
paper. The candidate is entitled to 
make some mistakes; he or she is writing 
hurriedly in a tense situation, with no 
dictionary or leisure time. If the paper 
is poorly written, that will be the 
readers* firit impressions, and they will 
not need to analyze the errors one by 
one to evaluate ihe essay. Once the 
re\'iewers have read the compositions, 
they award a score from I (low) to 6 
(high). If both agree within one point, 
the score stands. However, if they can- 
not agree, a third reviewer is called 
upon to evaluate the essay. Through a 
great deal of research, holistic scoring 
has beer shown to be a valid and reli- 
able means of evaluating writing 
(Cooper and Odell. 1978: White, 1985). 

As GED educators, what will this new 
change mean to us? Hav>ig taught 
remedial composition for almost 20 
years. I believe the range of writing 
abilities will be so great that we will not 
be able to deal adequately with them 
in the same classroom. At Illinois Cen- 
tral College, we have recognized this 
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problem in college students, and as a 
result we offer three remedial writing 
courses which vary in difficulty. De- 
pending on their skills, students are 
placed in one or more remedial classes 
until they are ready for a college trans- 
fer course. On the basis of my previous 
experience, I believe we will need at 
least two writing courses for GED can- 
didates. I predict that from 65-75% of 
our students will need at least two 
courses to pass the exam. These will be 
the students who were placed in the 
general English tracks in hifh school, 
who filled blanks, circled adverbs, 
underlined adjectives, and diagrammed 
sentences. But they have never been 
asked to write whole compositions. I 
believe our Pre-GED or Adult Basic 
Education (ABE) classes will be filled 
with people who will need a great deal 
of time and attention. They will not be 
able to pass the GED exam after writing 
two or three papers and completing a 
few workbook pages. In fact, I believe 
this group will be our greatest chal- 
lenge. If we do not reach them, the 
number of people passing the exam will 
decline significantly, and the new 
writing requirement may be judged 
unrealistically difficult for the GED ex- 
am. I predict that only 20-25% of the 
students will respond to a minimum 
amount of instruction and practice. For 
all practical purposes, they just need 
practice, and five or six papers will 
perhaps be adequate preparation for 
the test. In short, my predictions are 
that this new writing requirement will 
be very difficult for 65- 73% of our stu- 
dents, that large numbers will be placed 
in ABE or Pre-GED in order to have 
sufficient time to master the material 
that virtually no one will pass the GED 
without formal instruction in writing, 
and that genemlly this new requirement 
will increase the number of dropouts 
from our programs. 

Frankly, this will be a difficult time 
for GED teachers because most of us 
have never received any formal train- 
ing in the teaching of writing. As many 
of you know, freshman composition is 
often the only place where many Eng- 
lish teachers have to write extensively or 
where they sec how composition might 
be taught. What I know about teaching 
writing came from classroom experi* 

Lifelong learning: An omnibus of prac- 
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ence, personal reading and research, 
and an individualized doctoral pro* 
gram. My point is ihat we will have to 
do a great deal of work on our own in 
order to prepare for the task ahead of 
us. While a few textbooks have been 
written for the kinds of studenu we will 
be facing, we also may need to develop 
our own materials. 

What, then, are some of the prob- 
lems involved in developing a writing 
curriculum for a GED program? 

1 . Some students will be fairly good 
writers when they walk into our class- 
rooms and will need just a little time to 
reach the necessary competence. The 
majority, however, will need much 
more time. Without proper placement, 
our classes will contain a wide range of 
abilities, making teaching and learning 
difficult. 

2. Many students will suffer from 
various physical and perceptual prob- 
lems which vdll need attention if we an 
to have success with them. In a sample 
of over 100 remedial students at the col- 
lege level, I found that approximately 
25% had correctable vision problems 
and 5% had .^ivere hearing loss. These 
are two o" three times the national 
average ^Taylor, 1980). 

3. Most students will not know what 
an essay is, so time will have to be spent 
defming, discussing, and illustrating it. 

4. Students will need to understand 
that writing is not merely talking on 
paper; it is much different from oral 
language. Many successful students 
begin to see this transition from the oral 
to the written language during junior 
high, but most GED students will not 
have reached that point. 

5. Time will be a major problem. In 
our GED classes at Illinois Central Col- 
lege, we spend approximately 20 hours 
a semester on the English portion and 
never write a paper. In a- remedial 
writing rourse, students would spend 
over 48 hours and write at least eight 
compositions. Therefore, we will need 
to spend a great deal of time on English, 
perhaps more than twice as much as we 
do now. 

6. This problem of time leads to the 
problems of selecting materials and 
assignments. Every assignment, every 
paper must count and fulfill a par- 
ticular requirement in the program we 
let up. We are preparing students to 
pass the GED exam; we are not prepar* 
ing them to be writing teachers. There- 



fore, we must select what is most impor- 
tant for the students to know. 

7. Another major issue will be de- 
ciding what t>'pe of approach we will 
want to take in our instruction. For in* 
St. nee, we will hear people say that we 
must ir^ch grammar to these students 
before we can expect ihem to write cor- 
rectly. Still other teachers will say that 
students need to write good sentences 
before they can write whole themes. 
Others will want them to write journals, 
while some will probably have the stu- 
dents write term papers. No curriculum 
has yet been derised to teach writing in 
the GED class, but much research has 
already been done which will help us 
teach '^eople how to write reasonably 
well. 

Now that we are aware of some of the 
problems with this new requirement, 
how do we go about solving them and 
setting up a writing component in our 
GED program? 

1. Our first task will be to devise a 
writing sample which we can use to 
place students in either the GED or the 
Pre-GED. Generally, three t>-pes of 
writing samples are used: the open- 
ended in which the student is asked to 
write about anything, the controlled in 
which the student must write on an 
assigr-'^d topic, or the controlled topic 
with a kind of context provided. In the 
latter case, the student might be asked 
to respond to the following question: 
'Tor the last two terms, a conservative 
Republican has been elected tc the 
White House. More and more people 
want to cut govemmeu^ social pro- 
gr:!^«. food stamps or public aid. 
Large numbers of people are fmding 
leaders like Jerry Falwell attractive. In 
light of these changes, is liberalism 
dead?" I personally prefer giving the 
students an expository article to read 
and asking them to summrrize it. This 
provides the students with a subject to 
write about and avoids the problems 
associated with the other types of tasks 

2. After we have devised a writing 
sample, we need to decide what skills 
students need to possess when we place 
them in either Pre-GED or GED— what 
skills should they have when they enter 
and leave a class? With this informa- 
tion, we can place them appropriately. 

S. Next, we need lo secure equip- 
ment for testing \ision and hearing or 
to seek the help of our county health 
departmen s. 
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4. We now have to devise a writing 
curriculum, to determine the kinds, the 
number, and the length of our ass' 
ments. I estimate that students wnll n 

to write eight to ten papers in Pre-GED 
and about eight in GED. At first, the 
papers will be rather short (about 250 
words), but the last few* papers should 
be 500 to 750 wonh. I suggest these pro- 
gressively longer assignments so that the 
students don't feel overwhelmed at the 
Stan. 

5. What types of assignments would 
he appropriate? 

Ideally, our assignments need to 
mo\*e from tht concrete to the abstract, 
from what the students will find rela- 
tively easy to what will be a challenge 
to them. As Janes Britton and others 
(1975) hav* shown, writing is a devel- 
opmental skill; certain tasks are much 
easier to perform than others at various 
levels of c'evelopment. Britton found 
that students responded extremely well 
to assignments which began with the 
narrative, moved to the expository, and 
ended with the argumentative. Too 
often, he found, many teachers ask stu- 
dents to write very difficult abstract 
essays without sufficient prior exp*^- 
ence and expect them to be abl / 
master all the skills of writing at the 
saa^e time — correct grammar, correct 
spelling, proper organization, readable 
style, and so on. He recommended 
breaking the task down, asking the 
students to gradually produce more and 
more complex wotk, and increasing 
gradually grading standards and expec- 
tations. The goal is to help the students 
develop a healthy attitude toward 
writing and make the task as easy as 
possible. 

Once the students find writing 
reasonably comfonable, their assign- 
ments should become more directed 
and the grading more demanding. In 
order to build self-confidence, less stress 
should initially be placed on grades or 
on anything that will diminish the ego. 
However, once students feel confidence 
in themselves and their words flow a lit- 
tle easier on the page, we need to give 
them more demanding assignments 
which addres. a wider audience than 
themselves or their teacher. As Hillocks 
(1975) has pointed out. the major prob- 
lems of student writing at this stage I 
lack of specificity and organization. I'or 
example, I ask students to describe a 
small object of their own choo:»ing like 



a peanut butter sandwich or a smaU 
' Hgurine in no fewer than 250 words. 
When they arc finished, even the weak- 
•*«t student knows how to be specific. 
' ley also need to know how to select 
S0K«e details and leave out others, so I 
Mk them to describe something relative- 
ly large like their room or a building in 
no more than 500 words. From this ex- 
perience, they learn to be concise 
(Taylor. 1973). 

Once the students have learned ex- 
pansion and contraction, the teacher 
can deal with some elementary organi- 
xitional matters like thesis statements, 
topic sentences, introductions, and con- 
clusions. By this time, the students 
should be relatively secure about their 
abilities, and the teachers should be 
marking more errors without making 
the experience too frustrating for the 
studenu. Once students can grasp some 
of the simple organizational concerns, 
they should be exposed to a few of the 
rhetorical patterns which writers use to 
structure what they have to say. Because 
time is at such a premium, it would 
probably be best to concentrate on 
three types — process, comparison, and 
cause/effect — in that order. Finally, the 
last two papers could focus on indue - 
I 1 and deduction, the chief modes 
u^ed in argumrntation In short, I be- 
lieve thai the eight to ten Pre GED 
assignments should be narrative and 
descriptive in nature, and that the eight 
CED tasks should contain two or three 
descriptive assignments, one process, 
one comparison, one caiL^e/ effect, one 
inductive, and one deductive. These 
assignments should be given in a se- 
quence which moves from the simple to 
the complex. 

If we are to give these assignments, 
what method do we use to teach them? 
I recommend the writing process ap- 
proach developed by Emig (1971) at 
Rutgers, Flower and Hayes (1977) at 
Carnegie Mellon, and Graves (1983) at 
the University of New Hampshire. Es- 
sentially, these researchers found that 
the traditional method for teaching 
writing was more harmful than helpful 
to students and that it bore little 
resemblance to how writing is done in 
the real world. 

Using the traditional method, the 
English teacher discusses writing tech- 

(ues, explaining how to write good in- 
.ductions or conclusions, illustrating 
the various rhetorical types and clarify- 



ing any major grammatical problems. 
!n this situation the teacher is doing all 
the work, and the students are absorb- 
ing information passively. The teacher 
hopes the students will be able to 
transfer the general suggestions about 
writing to their papen. Then, the 
teacher gives an assignment which tht 
students complete in class under pres- 
sure or at home. The teacher's function 
is to convey infonnation generally, 
answer a few specific questions, an^' 
grade the papers whin they are 
submitted. 

This approach denies what is known 
about how people write in non-aca- 
demic settings and creates many 
undesirable and unpleasant problems 
for the teacher and students. 

1. Many people find it difficult to 
apply what the teacher is saying 
generally about writing to their own 
papers. 

2. Many students are simply not in- 
terested enough to sit passively and to 
listen to lectures about writing. They 
tune cue. 

3. Often the teacher does not see 
what the students have written until 
they have turned in their papers for 
grading 

4. Marking papers after submission 
rarely improves student writing because 
students do not re\iew the teacher s 
comments carefully or do not find them 
valuable after the fact. 

3. Finally, most writing in the real 
world is not done under the pressure of 
a 45- or 60-minute deadline or by an 
individual working independently. Ask- 
ing students to write under pressure 
forces them to delete important steps in 
planning and revising 

Thus, the traditional approach of 
teaching writing has not been successful 
for many students because the teacher 
has not been directlv involved in the pro- 
cess until a final draft is submitted. 
Because many students failed using this 
approach, they became discouraged and 
disillusioned. Their teachers felt the stu- 
dents never reached their expectations. 

Using the writing process approach, 
the English teacher occasionally may 
talk generally about a few writing tech- 
niques which may be applicable to 
many students. However, the bulk of 
class time is spent with the students 
working individually or in small groups 
oi. their themes. The task is broken into 
four steps: pre-wnting. writing, revis- 



ing, and editing. During the first stage, 
students are shown how to brainstorm 
and select a topic. Recently, I saw a 
fifth -grade teacher use this technique 
with hei enthusiastic class which had 
just returned from watching a circus set 
up in a local park. Together they listed 
on the board everything imaginable 
they had seen the previous day — the 
animals, the employees, the vehicles, 
and so on. Then, they proceeded to 
selec: what seemed most interesting and 
appropriste to write about. After they 
wrote their first drafts at home, fellow 
students read their papers in class and 
suggested changes. Meanwhile, the 
teacher was working with individuals on 
their specific writing problems. She was 
participating in the learning process, of- 
fering help when it was relevant and 
needed. With suggestions from class- 
mates, the students revised their first 
drafts; and new groups reviewed and 
criticized them. Finally, a third draft 
was edited by the small groups before 
it was submitted to the teacher for 
grading. 

This new method has become popu- 
lar, and both students and teachers like 
it. 

1. The teacher supplies assistance 
when it is needed, when the student is 
in the process of writing a paper, and 
when changes can still be made. 

2. The students are actively, not 
passively involved in learning. 

3. ' Students write better papers 
because they have written more drafts 
and because their themes become col- 
laborative efforts. 

4. Teachers do not have to spend 
nearly as much time grading because 
students have already found and r.or 
rected m^ny problems. 

5. Classrooms tend to become prac- 
tical, relevant, and interesting for 
teachers and students alike. 

In summary, I am both pleased and 
concerned about the new writing com- 
ponent on the GED test. This require- 
ment will help place more emphasis on 
writing in the schools, but it has the 
potential for creating a great many 
problems. Learning to write is a ver>' 
difficult task which takes a long time to 
master. Few of us are trained to teach 
writing, and we must be careful to eval- 
uate the easy solutions that will be sug- 
gested for our problems. Instead. I 
recommend the writing process ap- 
(See Wnting on page 28) 
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Writing 

(continued from page 25) 

proacb which is gaining more and more 
support from those who use it. Adult 
educators have always risen to chal- 
lenges, and they have never lost sight of 
the importance of the indi\idual human 
being in the classroom. AAACE 
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The write-Now team vas delighted to come upon Karl Otaylor's iaportant 
and carefully written article, "Teaehing Writing In The GED Progiam." 
We received the January 198? issue of Lifelong Learning just in tiae to 
read it and reoommend it to several adult educators vbo attended a WRITE-Now 
presentfttioa we eo-hosted at the 198? PA^CE Mid-Winter Conference. We 
BuggMt that fcylor'a article be used as a pre-wcrluhop reading assignment 
for ABE/ceD practitiotterB and program administrators. If they have not given 
■ttoh thought to WHIIE-Now preparatioas, th«/ wi;-". probably do so after 
readinir ftai disoussiai; the article •, 
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nCSBFTS fSGMt Z « SEiBCE FEBSPBCTITS OK LANGTTIGE/COMPOSITIOH BESS&BCE 

Ij Vllllaii Strong 

The WRITS-Now Teaa i3 plaaaed to offer nost of an ex:oellent article by 
Vllllaii Strong, a highly respected author and teacher of writing. The 
article oxlginally appeared in the September 1986 issue of the Ermrlish 
JouiTial > Ve include it in our manual becaufe ve hope that ABE/GED 
practitioners will want to spend some time with the book.<=«, articles, and 
re search studies that have made significant oontributic to the WRITE cause. 

The larly Serenties 

On Tnesdaj ereningSr I dxoTe ay black, rosted-out 1950 Bodge Tan to HCTS 
headquarters, vhere Z met vith other graduate stodents to pArtlclpate In 
dlsoQsaions led by Alen Purres, Jim Eoetker, and Bzyant Tillion. The most 
interesting of these seminars conoexned a slim momograph that had just been 
pabllshed by ICTB. Its author was Janet big, and its title vas The Composing 
Ptocess of Twelfth Graders (1971 )• Here was research that initiated a major 
shift In emphasis • • o that Blohard Larson later called the most Important 
of the decade. 

Vhat Aiig did, vlth elegant directness, vas define global stages of composing 
throng a case-stndy approach. 3j taking ns inside the moTss made by young 
vrlters»»refozmnlatlng, stopping, reflecting, ohanglng^she Inrlted us to 
oonslder vrltlng ftom both behcrloral and cognltlTe perspectlTss. Eer method- 
ology vas rigorous In a nev vay. Instead of defining experimental and control 
treatments and setting out to prore hypotheses throu^ measurement and statistical 
analysis, IWLg elected to describe iribat vas actually happening. As Cooper 
and Odell (1978) have noted, most of the research summarised by Braddock et 
9l (1963) vas pedagogical In nature— the assumption being that cosposing 
processes vere already understood and hardly deserrlng of study. Bilges vork 
legitimised an emphasis on basic research. It shifted the focus from unfounded 
assuaq^tlons of vhat vrlters ou||it to do tovard clearer desorlptlons of real 
beharlor. 
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Th« re£«ftroh«» vho follovad Btlg^a l«ad bar* b««n a ■tu-atuddad OMt— 
»mmg thM, Stallatd (197U). Pianko (1979). Calkins (I98O), Sommxm (I98O), 
Pari (1983). and ralglay and Vitta (I983). All hara fooasad on aapaota of 
ooapoaln«— planning, goal-aattln«, daciaionHuklnff, or rariaine^to prorlda 
foliar imdaratandlnc of how vrltara vork. Vith ra^ard to pravriting, protooola 
ahov thai aanj atndant and profaaaional vrltara vork ftoa highlj paraonalisad, 
•katohgr plana. Vith ragatd to rariainc, protooola raraal atrikln^ diffaranoaa 
in tha babarior of good and poor vritara. Tha nat affaot haa baan to 01J.I 
into qnaaticn a linaar, atap-b7-atap nodal of oonpoaln«. Baaaaroh rapaatadlj 
dawmatrataa that oo'^poainc, for maaj paopla, i; highly raearsira. Bariaion 
oftan ooevra aarlj c i, and nav aatarial aonatinaa davalopa in irtiat traditionally 
vaa aaan aa tha aditing ataga. 

Tha Mid-SeYantlaa 

▲t voric, Z triad to halp asparianoad taaohara oona to gripa vith tha problaa ^' 
of araluating atndant vriting. Aooountability vaa tha iaaua and tha gaaation 
vaa hov to aaaaura lingoiatio parfoznanoa on aonathing othar *>»«^ atandardisad 
taata. Aa va posalad about hov to nak* Talid and raliabla judgaaanta on a 
aehoolvida baaia, tha book that va raliad on, not anrpriainglj, vaa Paul 
Siadarieh'a Maaanrinjr Grovth in Btidiah (l97l(). It anlargad our rision of 
"grading papara." 

Biadarioh'a book tuznad out to ba a practical gnida for doing graaaroota 
aaaaaaaant. Its atratagj vaa to daajatify ganaral inpraaaion and analytic 
aoorlng. It vaa povar to tha paopla In tha baat aanaa of tbat phraaa— 
a lueid dlaouaaion of hov taaohara ai^t taka control and bagin to aaaaaa 
progran affaetirwaaaa (and atndant grovth) on a syatanatie baaia. If 
a book Mtieipatad a hara-and-nov naad in tha Aga of AeeounUbility— tha 
rn?^ 0^ ^ ^ ot Aquariua, aa Bobart Hogaa notad in tha Prafaea— thia 
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vma it. lot Oily did it pxorid* * ■t«rtiB« polmt aad * fnae of rtferenoe 
for fu3th«r lausiag about Mioanmt, bat it alio •acourased us to "tak* 
zaapoofibilitj for laii«Qa«« araluatioa rather than abdicatlae it to as^rts. 
Siaplj put, it taalpad ua datazaiaa what «• knavCud dida*t knov) about tha 
Toxy foundatioaa of our daj-to-day vork. 

Obrioualy, gradiaj papara has ba«& a topic of foToriih aotirity siaca th* 
pnblicatioB of Siadarioh*! book. lot only do manj ■choola, diatricta, and 
■tataa oonduct rasolar asaaaneata, but tha HASP raaulta in Saading, Thinking, 
and Writing (I98I) racaiTod vida publicity. Tha daTalopaent of priaary-trait 
aoorin« by Bichaxd Uoyd-Jonea greatly atreagthened the eraluaUon efforta of 
HASP and raiaed new iaauea for reaearoh— aw>Bff then, the relation of oertaln 
text featurea to OTrerall jud«;nenta of writing quality. Publicationa related 
to aaaeaanent— for ezaitple Cooper and Odell (1977) I Baria, Scriren, and Ihonaa 
(1981)} and the lational Writing P^Ject araluation Portfolio (I983), and 
Cooper et ^ (1981*)--auggeat that research on writing quality has in itself 
becoae a aajor research eaphaai*, not aerely a tool. Vith educational refoxn 
now acre than a slogan, the assessaent eaphasis will no doubt be strengthened. 

The Late Sevt.^ties 

ind so it was that I found ayself in an eapty, shadow-filled classrooa 
at the Bsy Area Writing Project in I978, listening to adrice ftoa Miles Hyers 
ca how I Bi^^t integrate ideas about cohesion into a textbook I waa working 
on. I realised once again w/ enoraoua ignorance of language/coaposition 
research. Tox weeks I bad been trying to pnaile out the linkage between 
sentences on an intuitire basis and had gotten only headaches for mr efforts. 

e ^ 

Later, in a one-rooa London apartaent with pale blue walls, I read Michael 
Ealliday and Boqalya Easan*s CohMiftti ai^n.K (1976) with all the intensity 
that only true desperation can inapire. 
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Vhat lalliday and Euan had dona vaa to ertata a gxmoBar of Interaentenoe 
tlaa. thay abovad hov tazt vaa bound togathar by fira typaa of coheaiTa llnka— 
xafaranca, aubatitutlon, allipaiat laxloal oobaaion, conjunction— and hov aaeh 
dapandad on praauppoaition, tba pointing aoroaa aantanoa boundariaa. la I 
voricad thxou«h thair analyaia and atudiad thair Tazonoay of Cohaaion, I raalisad 
that taaxa vaa a xarolntionazy parapactiTa««a vay of underatanding continuity 
in proaa and naklng intuitiona abont oonnactadnaaa a:q>licit. 

Tba Early Bigfatiaa 

I vaa alao • littla diacouxagad about xaaaaroh. Many atudiaa aeamad uncon- 
naotad to tha liTaa of taaobara I vorkad vith in tba Utah Writing Project. 
Lika than, I faungarad for oontax and oonnactadnaaa, not bita and piacaa. 
I vaa looking for parapactiTa, prafarably a hnnan parapactiTa. It vaa vith 
raliaf , than, that I radiacoTarad tha vork of tvo paopla yho had aaeapad mj 
attention aarliar. fha firat vaa Mina Shauc^aaay, author of Errora and ^ 
Irpactationa (1977) I tha aacond, Donald Graraa, a nan iriioaa articlaa in 
Language Arte ravaalad enox»>ua seat, InteUigenoe, and dovn-to-earth clarity. 
Bead in tandaa, tha tvo had a tonic effect on ay aalaiaa. 

I reaonated to the vriting of both Shan^^aaay and Grarea beeanae of thair 
radical approach. They paid attention to pattema of language behaTior vithout 
loaing aii^t of tha hnaan (or inatxootioaal) aitnation. fhair approach vaa 
to diacuaa pattema in contexts Moreorer, their reaearch haa profoundly 
ethical undexpinningar They eared about their reaearoh aubjeota. Both vera 
akilled, aanaitiTa teaohara vho vara uaing deaoriptiTe approaohaa to infoxa tha 
work of other taaobara. finally, I vaa l^praaaed by their ability to reUte 
obaarrationa to claaarooa practice. Both aaeaed to aay that by paying attention 
to atttdent leandng va could arantually leazn hor to teach. Shay approached teaohf 



(sad niMroh) with lraallit7t not vith th* axxoguo* ao ohAxaotarlatio of 
l«ee«r Blnda. Xhair voxk x«pr*a«nt«d a political altoaatiTe to ■laplo-aindcd 
MVirioin. 

^allovlBg tho load of Shau^moaay and Graroa, laportaat otfanographio vork 
haa boon doao Iqr Sovoxa (1979) t Biaaox (198O), I^on (1981), Irakixk (1982), 
and Atvoll (198U). lad Gxara'a flno book, Iftfitingi tiachora and ChiUran at 
Voric (1963), oaa ba xaad and xaxaad vlth profit. Iho national aoTanont ralatod 
to "wxitlnir to laaa" and raading/vritln^ "oonnaotiona" ■aow daatlnad to pro- 
•ota aoxa athnographio xaaaaroli. 80 too doaa tha taachar-aa-zaaaarotaar 
apphaaia aparicad bj tha lational Writing Ftojaot and to aooa aztant popolarisad 
hj Langoago Arta and tba VOTE Baaearoh Pbtmdation. Baaaaxcb haa baooaa lata 
a apaoializad doaain axid aora a vaj of thinking iTataBatioally about one* a vori:.. 
Hina Shau^maaay, rait bar aoxil, would ba plaaaad. 

Tha Mid-Kafatiaa 

And thna va ooaa to tha aid-aightiad— a tiaa of eonaolidaticn and looking 
baok parapaotiva. Hr daak aaaaa andlaaaly eluttarad vith ICXB flyara, aanounoa- 
■anta, mooi, aolioitationa, and nav publioationa. I faal guilty about not 
raading tha nav aatarial in langoaga/oonpoaition raaaaxoh aa thoron^ily aa I 
should; but, liko 70U, I ■oMtioaa pack a Journal into ay briafoaaa, hoping 
to digMt an article batvaan raal-vorld axigmoiaa. Vlj intaraat la not ao ouch 
in Nfaat'a nav" aa in vfaat aakaa aanaa— idiioh ia ^ Karrin Klaln'a The 
£ ralotmant of Wrf tinir i n Childjfni Vy^t; ^h-^f ^ Grada 8 (1985) haa recently 
baan vorth reading. 

Klein aynthaaiiea langoaga reaearoh froa a croaa-onltural Tiovpoint, e^^laina 
priaciplea derired txom payoholinguiatioa, and nakaa auggeationa for claaarooa 
practice. Sj draving upon both baaic and deacriptiye atudiea— aaahing a theory- 



dziT«a ApproMb vith •xplontoxy, "bottom-up" raiearoh— ho holpi to tmooTor 
proooMoi and pattoznt of laneuago derolopmont, inviting readers to examine 
lAat tho7 haT* atodenta do in «zitin«. Klein aifl^t be ooapared to Banoie 
itvell, a teaoher^reaearoher gifted enou^^ to be recognised by Eaotdge 
■agasine in ita Beoember I98U iaaue on people Mbo are ahaplng Imerica for 
the better. Like Atvell, Coin ooarproaiaea neither hia intereat in reaearch 
nor hia intereat in praotioe bj oooneoting the two. 

Chla final trend la toward reaearch integration. It haa been ai£paaled, 
in part, b7 theoretical atatraenta auoh aa Ifyera' A Model of CQinpoii<np > 
Pgooagg (1980) and bj recent Jovmal articlea and reaeaxoh anmmarlea— for 
ezaBq>le, Mellon* a "langaage Competence" (l98l)^ Hover and Eayea* "1 
CoffiitlTe Fxoceaa Zheory of Writing" (198I), and Tiexney and Fearaon'a "Toward 
a Compoaing Model of Beading" (1983). It waa alluded too bgr a maaaive turn* 
about for George Hillocka* seta-analyaia titled "What Vorka in Compoaitlon" 
(198I1) at a recent ICTE conTention. Vhaterer one thinks of the intellectual 
tradeoff a resulting f^ 'Mta-analyaia, a bussword for the eigfatiea, the 
profeaaion deapermtely needa to make aense of ita reaearch proliferation. 
Indeed, the preaant oonaolidation phaae aeema to reaemble twenty yeara earlier— 
when Reaearch in Written Compoaitlon (1963) had Juat been pabliahed by HCTE. 

A Time Capaule 

Tor me, then, a twenty-year perapeotire on key atudiea in language/oonpoaition 
reaearch— <mea that pexmanantly ahaped ay thinking, not to mention my career— 
auat include theae nameat Kollog Bunt, Annoia Chriatenaen, Janet Bnig, Paul 
Siederieh, Niohaal Ealliday and Bnqaiya Eaaan, Mina Shan^^eaay, Donald GraTea, 
and Marvin KlelB. Zheae are all ny all-atar team, the >^roea and heroinea of 
my bookahelf hall of fame. 

Er!c 



Ind nho ii on youriT la y<m Bcan th« joonwla and oonographa la your offica 
or study, whoaa writ haa mada * paraon*! diffaranea in your Ufa? Soaa tha 
aoholarahlp of particular paopla oaxxy with it tha aura of an antira pariod 
or of apaoial taMhlag aituAtlona? What atudlaa or polnta-of-Ylaw do jou kaap 
elosa at hand? Why? ir« tha ahifta In lan«uA«a/oc^poaitlon x«aaaroh partly 
paraonal, partly profaaaional? What ia tha oonnaction batvaan tha tw—tha 
•iffiifioanoa of thaaa ahifta in your profaaaional davalopsant? And, abora all, 
haw Bight your atolring atory pxoTa inatruoiiTa to othara in tha languaga/ 
conpoaition OMmnlty of taaohara? 

In auanary, ay iaplioi* argonant is that all of ua anjoy narratiTa— and if 
that atoiy happana to infoa us about signifioant xaaaaroh in languaga and 
ooqwaition, ao anoh tha battar. Ona night think of suoh inquiry as pi rtly 
oasa atudy, partly surray rasaaroh, and partly an athnograpl^ of tha oarabral 
oortsx. fha inpatus for aaoh atudy, lika aoat aoholarahlp In tha fanuanitiaa, 
would ba to nap apiritual tarritory— in thla oaaa, tha fiald of languaga/ 
ooppoaition aoholarahlp as paroalTad by ona of ita oonauaara. Ita natbodology 
would ba fiovaxnad not ao moh by alraady aatabliahad paradi^na aa by comon 
sansa and a willinffiaaa to apaak tha truth elaarly. And ita baaio aln would 
ba to addraa», a paraonal parapaetira, tha Talua-ladan qusations on tha 
•inds of aaay of ust What's worth raadlag? low ean raaaaroh aaka a day-to- 
day dlffaranoa? Whara hara w» baan— and whaxa ara wa goin«^as a profassion? 

Suoh quaationa aaaa» as tha aayin« goaa, "worthy of raaaaroh." 
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The VRIIG-Nov Teas hopes that 
iBE/GED practitioners will vant to 
establish their own"book8helf hall 
of fame." 

Caution: Don't turn avay from materials 
that seem to be addressing only the 
teaching of writing in elementary or 
pra-sohool settings* What ])onald Graves 
has to say about his ezperiex^es with 
children can be of great Talue to 
adult educators, and the writing of 
Bissex and Sowers, for example, can be 
most helpful to teachers and tutors 
of adult beginning writers* 
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SOME PRACTICAL IDEAS FOR TEACHING ORGANIZATION IH WRITING 

The ideas and techrdquea described below appeared in the September 1986 
issue of English Journal , Tha WRITE-Now team studiod, discussed, and se- 
lected these teacher-designed and teacher- tested fe'rategies for their appli- 
cation to ABE/GED situations. We tLink they are WRITE on target' 

•Jo give ••• students a to start, I show them how to use a question- 

ing approach before they begin writing. To make ^ure they have a topic and 
an audience in mind, I ask them to think about their readers: Who are they? 
What are they like? What is their interest in the suoject? 

Once students have a firm idea of ^rtiat their leaders* interests are, they 
generate questions readers mifi^t have. And as they list these questions, 
we discuss which ones should be emphasized by development of placement for 
particular readers. They make effective writing choices throu^ providing 
answers to their readers' potential questions. 

Mark Lynch 

Glen Bumie, Maryland 

One trick to organizing is knowing \rtien to organize. Many inexperienced 
vriters try to force their meaning to fit into a given form (such as the 
five-paragraph theme) before they have fully explored their ideas. When 
this occurs, student writii:g is likely to be dull, underdeveloped, in- 
effective. We must encourage inexperienced writers to write free of con- 
straints; they must initially ignore word limits, audiences, and sentence 
structxire. Instead, they should ask generative questions: "What do I 
mean here?" '•Should I provide an example here?" 'Is that all there is?" 
Before getting the information rij^it for a reader, it must be right for 
the writer. 
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Only when students run out of ideas should they regroup. Ana if possible, 
the writer shoTild allow some time to cool off* This transitional period 
helps writers gain the perspective needed to ask '^Vhat have I said here?^ 
as posed to "What did I mean to sr 

Ve must teach student writers to analyze prose by examining the order 
and development of content. In short, writers should block-off their ideas* 
Sections where the writer is clarilVing an idea should be blocked off from 
transitional sections* Distinctions in meaning oan be ascertained by 
asking the following questions: Hov does idea A relate to idea B? Is idea 
C more general or more si^ecific than B? Once answers are obtair^ed, sec- 
tions should be labelled according to their aiu6« 

Joseph M« Moxley 
University of South Florida 
Tampa 

Find an essay to use as a model that has clear organizational elements 
like topic sentences and transitions. Cut it into paragraphs and then cut 
each paragraph into strips of single sentences. Put ^acb paragraph of strips 
into an envelope and have groups try to put them into a sensible order using 
cues from the transitions and the logic of the content. Then have them put 
the essay together. When they are satisfied, show them the original and 
discuss the good and bad points of their own versions and the author's. 

As follow-up, have them re-copy one of their own essay paragraphs, cut 
it up and place it in an envelope, bring it to class, and switch with some- 
one for putting together, ^en discuss the problems or assets of the orig^ 
inal organization and the new one. With a computer, this process is easier 
since the original can remain untouched on disk while the printer produces 
an on-screen vercion of single sentences which can be cut up. Because the 
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strategy is so concrete, it works well ac? a claasroom activity, and students 

see quite literally that some pieces don^t fit and some pieces fit better 

in places other than their author originally intended. 

Barbara Osbiarg 
Parkway North Eigti School 
St. Lo\iis County, Missouri 
Eathy Dunn Jackson 
Alabama State University 

Teach students to view their hands as natural outlines. After they have 
exsjnined model essays, taken notes, and discussed the basi^ three parts of 
an essay-- introduction, body, and closings-have students trace the outline 
of their bands in their notebooks. Identify the thumb as the introductory 
paragraph. Like a hitchhiker's extended thmb, it must grab attention and 
show a clear sense of direction. 

The three lonti fingers are the body or middle paragraphs which must be 
developed separately even thou^ they aire part of the whole hand. The 
spaces between the fingers are like the indentations of paragraphs. Label 
the little fingier as the closing which can quite naturally touch back to 
the starting idea. 

Adding a ring, a decorative but identifying symbol, can be compared to 
creating a title. It can either be plain or fancy, a real gem or a diamond 
in the rou^. 

Anne L. Gautreau 

Edsel Ford Ei^ School 

Dearborn, Michigan 

Joy Burwell Averett 

J. F. Webb Senior Hi^ School 

Oxford, North Carolina 
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•'Tell •em what ya gonna tell' em. ^ 
'Tell •en." 

•'Tell 'em what ya told •em.'» 

This foroula wcrkefi for the preacher, and I find it works for the 
writer. Couple this with the use of the partition, and the student writer 
can organize any subject. 

Vhat is a partition? It's the wall separating our classroom from the 
corridor. It sets us apart. In writing, a partition sets apart the main 
po.-'Jits of the essay. It is a preview that states clearly the areas to be 
covered in the body of the composition. The refined fonmila is this: 
Thesis statement of composition topic, preview and area one, preview and 
area two, end preview and area three, then the ending which goes back to 
area one. 

Vfhen student writers master the preview/partition, the organization is 
set. As sophistication grows, the partition becomes less obvious and 
more artful yet still gives structure to the writing. That old preacher 
bad the right idea. 

Genevieve Gillen 
Coral Gables, Ilorida 

Vhen writing about their ideas or experiences, basic writers often leap 
immediate.ly into details which are so sLetchy or of such a personal nature 
that they are meaningless to readers. They seldom provide transition be- 
tween paragraphs or connections between ideas from sentence to sentence. 
Every idea, e-* ery sentence, stands alone like a punchline without a joke. 

To illustrate the effect of this to my class of basic writers, I de- 
livered several punchlines without jokes and then asked them what the jokes 
were about. They made good guesses, for example, they knew what came be- 
fore ••One to hold the light bulb and one to turn the ladder, •• and •'orange 
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you glad I didn't aay banana" because they were familiar with the form of 
these types of Jokes. Vhile they found the guessing game fun, they ad- 
mitted that if all jokes were presented that way, they would simply quit 
listrning to them. They saw that the form served a function. The question 
that precedes a punchline is an opener or set-up for the Joke Just as an 
introduction serves as a set-up for an essay. 

Once students understood the importance of and learned to write intro- 
ductions, they began to plan the content of the rest of their essays so 
they too would have an intended rather than a haphazard effect on the reader. 

Patricia Jane Jones 
Albany, California 

We begin in a large group by brainstorming a topic. I repeatedly 
emphasize that everyone has knowledge to contribute, and ultimately 
students concur. 

Topics are broad: "Things That Are Blue," "Round Objects," "Paper 
Products," "Tlees for Signs," etc. Later students select topics requiring 
research. 

The second step is to analyzp the list on the blackboard for two or 
more things that have some common trait. Another list is generated as 
students synthesize related ideas 

For each like-grouping I elicit a label which I write above the examples. 
Me now have category labels and at least two examples. We finally omit 
the nongroupable ideas. 

Kext, I introduce outline symbols. Roman nmerals indicate the category 
labels and capital letters the examples. We marvel as order emerges from 
a chaotic muddle of words. 

Tot the following period, I present on the overhead projector an essay 



1 have written based on the class* outline. As a group we finish the last 
paragraph or two. 

Practice bxiilds conf^flence, so students next choose their own topics 
and repeat tne process first in small groups and finally as individoials. 

Sharon lU Collins 

Cleveland Heights-University Heights 
Ohio 

A successful strategy I \ise in teaching writing involves a year-lcng 
process. For the first semester students maintain a journal, making at 
least three entries a week. They could write on any topic they desired 
and no points were deducted for errors. Students were simply asked to 
to writ^, the more they wrote, the better the grade. Yes, I read and 
graded each. It was a simple quantitative grade: three entries, a C; 
foxir entries, a B; five entries, an A. To ease the load of 125-150 
students, I staggered their due dates; this way I had to skim only 30 - 
35 journals a ni£^t. I would often make comments or respond io questions 
they had written and soon became a confidante for many students. The 
bottom line was that students were comfortable with writing while de- 
veloping a sense of voice and audience. 

In the second semester I take a different approach giving students 
a writing assignment each week, four topics to choose from for each assign- 
ment, which was graded by focusing on a common writing error. Again the 
assignments were staggered to ease the load while allowing me to con- 
duct brief conferences with students who had experienced problems. 

By year's end n^y students were comfortable in getting words on the page 

so that they could then concentrate on the complexities of organization. 

John N. Avis 
Central Hi^ School 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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Threatened by formal processes such as outlining, some students abandon 
organizational schemes altogether. Offer these students the blank page. 
Permit them to respond wherever on the page words or phrases seem appropri- 
ate. Suggest devices to connect ideas: arrows, dotted lines, circles, 
flowchart symbols; in short, whatever it takes to get onto the page words 
which the subject suggests. Tolerate messiness, even doodling. For the 
time being, the act of writing is the thing. Encourage students to play 
with words as an artist might dabble with colors or shapes. Patterns will 
eventually emerge. If necessary you can prompt with questions; "How do 
these thou^its connect?" or "Into what sets do these thoughts divide them- 
selves?" In the answers to these questions is the foundation for a teacher • 
explanations of such concepts as spatial organization, chronology, order 
of importance and familiarity in exposition or argumentation, etc. 

Gino H. Abessinio 

D. H. Conley Hi^ School 

Greenville, North Carolina 

A practiced, beginning in teaching organization is some form of pre- or 
free-writing to get students to think and put their ideas on paper. Then 
students look for free associated words and phrases finally choosing one 
important idea which stands out from the rest. This idea is written on a 
paper, and related words and phrases and branches from the prewriting are 
clustered around it. Students choose key words ftom the cluster which can 
be made into topic sentences fcr paragraphs and a thesis for the essay. 

Writing the x-uu^ draft is the next step. Then comes proofreading and 

editing and the gleaning of unimportant and unrelated ideas. 

Lindia V. Speer 

Crockett County Hi^ School 

Alamo, Tennessee 
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Vhen my Basic English 12 students were asked to choose their ovn research 
topics, they cfijne up with an interesting, if depressing, list: child abuse, 
teen suicide, teen runaways, drunk drivers, ri^ts of criminals, etc. They 
learned how to locate sources and to read and take notes. So far so good. 
Finally, they arrived in class with fifty notecards and "what-now?" ex- 
pressions on their faces, I asked them to write a journal entry describ- 
ing what they had found that was most important or most interesting about 
their topics. Then, I asked them to say what they had discovered by writing. 
And they did so with considerable clarity~thougJi I'd never mentioned "thesis 
statements" to them. Instead what emerged from their writing— and thinl-:ing 
end talking—was a focus for their papers. 

Kext, I asked them to sort their notecards into stacks and make a list 
of all the labels they had used. I looked at each list individixally with 
the students and asked them to put a check mark next to the three or four 
items they had the most cards for. Together we looked at the other labels 
and talked about how information from the remaining cards mi^t be related 
to the three or four major items checked. Again, the organisation of the 
eventual papers was emerging rather than being in^osed. 

When we talked about %diich of the items mi^t logically come first in 
the papers, students began to see patterns or sequences. Given their par- 
ticular topics, many discovered that a problem-solution sequence would work 
well. The result was that my basic students—who had seldom, if ever, been 
asked to write a long, sustained piece of writing— were ready to write drafts 
which were logical and organized. Their frustration was minimal, their 
feeling of success hi^. 

Ellen H. Brinkley 
Madeira Ei^ School 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Reproduction authorized l^y NCTE# 
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CLUSTERING* 



write-Now workshop Participant: I«m familiar with listing, outlining, and 
freewriting as pre-writirig or prevision activities, but what do you mean 
by clustering. 

WRITE-Now Instructor! Clustering is a form of brains terming. Let me share an 
illustration from the February 19tl issue of The National Writing Pro,iect 
Network Newsletter o It is a clustering activity which Wo Ross Winterowd 
describeo in his second edition of The Contemporary Writer ( Chapter 5, Harcourt, 




You can see how whoever did the clustering identified different aspects 
of the writing process, possible props necessary for writing, the best 
conditions under which writing can take place, and the attitudes toward 
writing which the individual holds. The "clusterer" demonstrates a way of 

focusing on his or her own writing processes. 



I like to do a few clustering exercises with my ABE/GED students. I work 
at the chalkboard while they help me with topics and connections. I believe 
that this experience helps them to see how they might explore their thinking 
prior to narrowing a general topic and producing a first draft. 
♦Adapted from an article by Charles R. Duke. 
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Since its beginnings as 

the Bay Area Writing Project 

in 197^, the National Writi 

Project has helped to teach 

and inspire thousands of 

teachers 9 E-College, to be 

teachers of vriting« What 

these loc€J. participants in 

recent summer program are 

sharing and encouraging 

is also Tei7 relevant to 

teachers of adults in ABE/G 

programs. Adult education 

teachers are welcome to 

become involved in NWP cours 

and seminars* 

We were very fortunate 

to be associated with the 

L.I.U./Penn State Writing 

Project ftom 1980 to 1985. 
That experience lead direc^ 

ly to the Write-for-Iife 

Program, a 1983-8^ 310 

project for ABE practitio: 



Back to school 

Tegchers learn writing tools 
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By MARGARET HOPKINS 
Oaify Record correspondent 

They were in class from 9 to 
9:30 four days a wcckfthcy wrote 
Ml journals and took notc^; they 
had four papers to complete; and 

they were required to prepare an V i 
hour-long prcsenution to their \j 
peers. ^ 



- It sounds like summer school, 
but for four York County teach- 
ers. It was their syllabus from 



writing process* • across the 
curriculum. . 

. "The best part about this 
summer's course is the difference 
It will make in my classroom," 
said Ms. Peters. "I'll be working 
more with kids so that they can 
learn how to express themselves." 
Insisting that writing is a skill 



that needs to be practiced, middle 
school teacher Pat O'Brien of 

./tiauus irom Lima said, "ru be 

June29to July24astheypartici- / students a lot of 

patcd m the Capital Area Writing 'cha'iccs to write and to do 
Project (CAWP) held at Penn <'*'f«rents kinds of writings Uke 
State-Harrisburg* ' ^ 



«^w-«iaiiiauurg* . .. personal narratives, .diary entries 

A part of the National Writing X?^^*' paragraphs." , ; . . . 
t>icct,' CAWP has been int^C 7^ T"^ program jets teachers be 

' wnters themselves so they are 



Project.' CAWP has been intro: 
ducmg teachers in York and sur- 
rounding ccuntics for the past five 
years to a different way of teach- 
ing what Is known as process 
wnung. ! . . . , 

, VAU too often, writing is taught' 
in schools as a one-step process " 
said participant Harry Freemaii, 
an Enghsh and Latin teacher at 
Susquehannock High krhool "A 
paper is assigned and then turned 
into the teacher, who, after giving 
It a grade, returns it to the stu- 
8 dent. Rarely does a student have 
the opportunity to revise and edit 
the paper to make it better/! 

In a curriculum stressing the 
wntmg process, students imitate 
how professional writers com- 
pose. First, students arc helped 
with choosing topics to write 



more able to relate to their stu- 

daits, said Ms. Peters. ' 

• "I now know what questions to 

ask students to get them to dcvel- 

^^^^^'^^^^ writing,'fsaid ^Mrs. 
P'Brien. iV x r • i „ • 

. * Helping students find topics 
they want to write about will be 
or: of Ms. Martin's priorities this 

fail. • ' . ' .-V / ^♦ 

"I'll be much more sympathetic 
to students who have trouble writ- 
ing and who say 'I don't no\> 
what to write about'," said Ms 
Martin. 

Because the hardest part of the 
program for him was finding time 
to revice and edit. Freeman plans 
to give rtudents 



more time to 

^ compose, levise, and edit so the> 

about. Then they are encouraged V^^** Produce rhcir best writinj? 
to make multiple drafts of a pa« ^ But the best nart o; t*-. project 



per, sometimes adding to, rear 
ranging or deleting from the 
original version. They also are 
encouraged to ask their peers for 
suggesuiHis as to how to improve 
I their papers. 

"What I learned from' CAWP 
IS the importance of having stu- 
dents write as part of the leanung 
process," said Linda Martin, first 
gade teacher at Seven Alleys 
•gjljjcntary School in Spring 

According to Ms. Martin, when 
students write about what they are 
studying, they learn more because 
they are actively involved with the 
material. She plans to use the 
writing process this year in lan- 
guage arts, science, social studies, 
health and math. 

Third grade teacher Anne Pe- 
^ Elementary 



was the opportumiy to share ideas 
and concerns, said each of the 
participants. 

Listening to presentations by 
teachers from different grade lev- 
els helped her become an active 
learner, Ms. Martin said. 

"I had to figure out how I 
could use in my first grade class- 
room what a teacher at the 10th or 
11th grade level presented," she 
said. , : . . 

All four York Countians plan 
to spread the word about process 
^writing in their schooUs this fall. 
^ "I will definitely recommend it 
because it helps teachers take a 
.critical look at what we're doing 
, Md what our students are getting 
^utofit,"saidMrs.O'Brien.- 
. Said Ms. Martin. . "When a 
child can sit with a pcncU and 
paper and write, there is a lot of ' 
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ERIC 



THE WRITING . JCESS 



he Different stages of the Writing Process 

(handout used in July of I986 at ABE/GED Staff Dev. Conference in Kentucky) 



PREWRITING PTDCT noAPo^P 

(findin, a topic, "ou^hTs op ll^J^"''""^ 

generating ideas; drafts) k^wkiting PROOFREADING 

getting started; EDITING 
thinking on paper) 



-interpretative 

note-taking 
-class discussion 
-small group talk 

about topic 

-lists/notes/jottings 
-outlines 

-generating questions 
-timed or free writing 
-talking ideas into a 

tape recorder 
-journals 
-logs 

-"reaction" papers 
-short responses to 

questions 
-debates 
-panels 



-journals 
-logs 

-reaction papers 
-short in-class 
pieces 



-conferences 

with peers 
-conferences 
with teacher 
-revising 
worksheets 
-reading piece 

aloud 
-tutoring in 
Writing Center 



-concern here 
with/ 
-grammar 
-punctuation 
-spelling 
-sentence 
structure 
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SOME WRITiyS-POR^LEARNINS QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS* 



Why does writing encourage learning? 
1* Writing focuses thought* 

2* Writing makes thought available for inspection* 

Writing allows nore complex thought* 
^* Writing translates mental images* 
3« Writing is multisensory* 
6* Writing notirates communication* 

When is writing most likely to encourage learning? 
1* - when students decide what to write about* 
2* - when students talk as part of writing* 

- when students view writing as a process* 
^* - when students have their own reasons for writing* 
5« - when students write frequently* 

How can teachers link writing to learning subject matter? They can, 
or encouraging - 

1* writing to gain access to what is known* 

2* writing to preserve and express ideas and experiences* 

?• writing to inform others* 

writing to persuade others* 

5* writing to transact businesso 

6* writing to entertain* 



Prom: Helping students Learn Through Writing," in Language Arts, October 1982, 
Shirley Haley-James, the author of the article which wThlve outlined* is 
Professor of Curriculum and Instruction at Georgia State University in 
Atlanta* Permission to reprint authorized by NCTE* 
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A SWIMMINg LESSON FOR ABE/GED INgTRUCTORS * 



iMglM, v^fMiBg iMaona gLrmn hj x«adin« a book vitb pzaotioe aohlovjd 
by porfoxBlBc th« utrokot and brMthiiig on « £lmt aorfMo, liko tho floor, 
▼iraal and •aditotj aodoa «r« xiaod, pxaotico ia ppovidod, but yhj th«n 
atn«t tho atndnt avia? la it poaaibla that aaoh paraon loaznixig ia bringing 
dlffaxant •:qp«rianc«a, ooqprafaondlng and >f»««<ii»»g tha infozution in a 
dlTaraa aaumar, and raaoting to tha proTicjd etiaull in aultiplo vaya? 

Iteiting ia mch lika aviamlng. Without axploration in hov wrltara writa, 
thalr faalinga and thair problaaa, It ia difficult to taaob anothar. 4n 
Sogliah oouraa ahoulA ba rraquirad in lAioh writara *aam to prawrita by 
bzainatozning, rahaaraing aantanoaa in thair haada, and raoo^iising tha uaa- 
f^aaa of tha pzooaaa. Studanta vill laam to find thair fooua and Toioa 
and talia riaka. 

Whan paopla baooaa part of a donunity of uri* j, thay laazn to rr aiva 
a piaoa of vritlng by zaatating mothar'a atory in thair oun vorda and to 
point out phraaing that vorka c:. ia plaaaing to tha aar. fhay ahara writing 
In gro^qta, laozn qiaattionlng tachniquaa, and grov in oonfidenoa and friandahip. 

Butioipanta in t. writing procaaa vozkahop Icazn that tha atapa In writing 
ara flaxlbla, not a dapandant hiararohy. Havixig onoa as^rianoad tha oonoapt 
of tha writing prooaaa, taaohara apply tha *h<»«v<»«c atrataglaa to othar araaa 
of t»"a eurriottlua &nd halp atudanta to iaaka tha oonnaotion batwaan taadlng, 
writing, and thinking. 

latia Tando 
Fmdanoa Eatoh MoMann 
SkoiAagan, Kalna 



llffTh^ ^TTfff'li Vt^ruazy 1987* Pendasion to reprir^c authorized 
MCZB* 



Kim - JuBt The Beginning (typed to match her original hand- 
written copy) 

Five years ago, March 1978 I loot my job . . Due to circumstances 
beyond his control, my boss informed me that I would no longer 
be in his employ, I was at loss for words, >ft iat c o uld I say? For 
t hat m at ter what ^^9^ 1 98^ 

I searched the job market, Qfii^K^ i^Came up with nothing. 
One inexperienced, unskilled eighteen-year old. And to top that off - 
no high school diploma. 

To make matters worse, I am a', epileptic, I never lied on any of 
my applications 4*ie indicating otherwise, I do not feel it » a 
burden or hinderance. Apparently some employers have and 4^ always 
will. 

I didn't apply for jobs that I knew would endanger myself, but I 
still couldn't make any headway, f' lauj i llijj c j Sometimes the situation 
was hilarious, I would be having an interview and everything was 
going fine, B uAdonly saw my medical report. 

Not wra unexpected, but quite suddenly all the positions had 
been filled - of course I would recicieve a phone call in the event 
of an opening. ... I never did. 

I could not continue living off my roomates. B^Al though that said 
it didii' t wasn't important a a tt e r , it malitogod that fact remained, 
that it was important to me. - 

I tried borrowing money from my *$SSii^, but they didn't have it to 
give. At that point I knew I had no alternative but to go to the 
Department of Public Welfare. * ' 

I qualfieded qualified, with the exception of a Boctors report 
confirming my epilepsy. My Boctor sent it and that wa^^t)?! beginning 
of a three year period recieving w e lf a wi D.F.A. 



The process-conference approach to the teaching of writing in' 
an ABE class might follow a script such as the one below. The 
instructor and student had these conferences over a period of 
two weeK_. Several brief conferences with different students can 
easily be conducted during one class session. 
Conference 1 

Kim: I think I'll write about some of the problems I've had 

finding a job, 
George: Why is that topic important to you? 

Kim: I*ve been thinking about the fact that I was on welfare for 
almost four years, *t was depressing. I wanted to make some- 
thing of myself, 

George: I'll be eager to read your first draft. 

Conference 2 (Kim has produced the first few pages of her story,) 

George: Can you tell me more about the epilepsy and the situation ^ 
with your roommates? 

Kim: Yes, I was thinking about a different beginning. Maybe I'll 

explain how my physical problems started. The roommates really 
showed a lot of understanding and patience, I'll probably write 
more about how they helped me, 

George: How did you feel when this happened? 

Kim: I was very happy, but the job turned out to be a' dead- end, 

George: Did you^ write your feelings? ' ' * 

Kim: I want to do more than just give facts, I'll think about how 

I want to deal with my feelings when- I talk about being let 

go. 
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Conference 3 (Kin has written a few more pages n the general 

topic mentioned in the first conference.) 
George: What kinds of changes have you made? 

Kim: I-thought a couple of things. I think it would be clearer to 
other readers if I wrote more about the epilepsy. There's 
a lot of grief "beini unemployed. Maybe readers who don't 
have any physical handicaps will think about their self- 
pity trips. 

George: Where is this piece of writing taking you? 

Kim: It's making me see my experience better. I was really pretty 
stupid or ignorant about knowing how to look for a jobc I'm 
more aware of the job market. I think I can do a better job 
during interviews of selling myself as a good worker. 

George: What surprised you in the draft? 

Kim: I think I got into too much detail. The part about his expression 
It has been with me all these years. Maybe I got caught up in 
it* , - . 

George: What did you like best in the piece? 

Kim: I started out with a better opening. I gave a better background 

for my topic. 
George: What is your topic now? 

Kim: How rough it is getting and keeping a job when you have a 
handicap. Not just epilepsy, you know, asthma, Parkinson's 
disease - things that can lead to self-pity trips. 

Conference 4 (Kim has written a new opening.) 
George: Tell me about where you are now. 

Kim: I put more detail in a few places. I have a completely new 

beginning. I wanted to give more insights; 
George: What '« next? • - — > V' ' 

Kim: I want to work on some of the words, to make sure the 

dictionary definitions and the feelings' go together. 

I also want to go back to « ^n I was seventeen or eighteen 

and talk about losing my job. I want to say more abovt 

my present employers. I want to surprise you. 
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Coftference S 

Kim: I think I want to write another piece about my work as a 
motel maid supervisor. I had trouble at home and ran away. 
I was able to get that job after a couple other very temporary 
jobs. I want to write about how hard it is to be on your 
own a./ay from home. Getting somewhere and surviving. 
George: I think you have plenty to write about. Anything else 

with your piece about finding work when you have handicaps? 
Kim: Yes, I'm going to look for spelling and grammar mistakes. I 

think I'm 'ready to finish that chapter. ' 
George: Pine. I can see you have found a few of these minor errors 

already. Any questions for me? 
Kim: Did you like my new opening? Do you understand why I went 
back in time? ' ' 

George: Yes, I really liked your revisions. I understood your 

reasons for*^tdking your story back to the accident. What 
do you think about sharing this story with other adult 
education students and other staff members? 

Kim: 1' think I have something that should be shared. It might 
help someone who has had similar problems. 

George: 'let' 8 talk about that when we clean up this piecl" ' 
next Week« 
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Kim - a selection from a later draft of the same piece 

Since much of this story is indirectly oonncotien .gonceming 

my epilepsy, I feel I must take you back with me in time to 

thirteen years ago. . - 

The year was 1970. I was ten years old and in the fifth grade. 

The bell for recens rang everyone filing out the door running for 

the playground - I hung behind never liking the pushing and 

shoving. 

. About five minutes later, I stepped out the door, oblivious to 
.th^ scene around the side of the building. Two boys were playing one 
on one baseball using the wall as their catcher. I was going to find 
my friends and join in whatever they were up to, but right as I 
turned the come.r of the building he chose that moment to swing 
the bat. . _ 

I felt myself drowning in darkness, ¥fii8?ing, someone holding me 
all a the same time. The boy that, had swung the bat realized, it 
was my head & not the ball , that he hit, % When hs sagymi®ifn6^)ijlg*'^y 
ft°i5alP«8fie°fip im%d me 9 cushioned my fall & held me in his 

arms* 

I awoke^^^ find myself in s o m Q hnjrr ip ac in my neighbor* s arms 
Keith's embrace staring contently 4» a me. w iyto. In his eyes, 
I saw pain & sadness. He had not allowed any9ne_tp $ouch me. When 
he saw that I had opened my eyes his expression had changed: and ho 
n e ¥eg l ee haA e g tallied % e we af^e g ^hat . He helped me get to the 
nurse's office, and on the way he spologized. He told me he had never 
SBen me coming it all happened too quickly. That day was the first 
and last he ever spoke to ■^'^ but as I have - I'll never 

forget that expression oi. '.s face. 

About two weeks later, I had my first grand mall epileptic 
seisvre* Its iDposslble to tgy nn d explain what the person them- 
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Allen, T.D, Writing to Create Ourselves: .Nev Approaches for Teachers 

Students, and Writers . Norman. Oklahoma; University of Oklahoma ) 
•• ..^ess, 1982. ~ • : . 

i^AlIeot worked with students of predominantly Native American origins, 
•t ffiany-of wfaqm-^used English as a second language, 'but her methods 

•work equally well with any students previously uninspired by 
. ^traditional approaches to language use. By helping students discover 
.• iifhat it .15 they iiave to say, they are motivated to gain language 

.skills. By -writing, ve -create ourselves. Students "learn grammar and 

syvitax in their .functional capacity so that someone .else will 

want to read what they have to say. 

Apps, "jJ.erold.ViF^ Improving Your Writing Skills; A Learning Plan 
. . ' for Adults .- J&hicago, Ulinoisj Follett Publishing Company, 19S2 . 

Written for adults who must write as part of their day-to-day 
aotivities^ Stjarts ^ith a guide .'for assessing writing problems 
'.and -then. ..suggests a way of ciorrecting them - a "learning plan." 
.Explaina.how to select courses, conferences, correspondence 
: programs^ and .oth^ej: resources. Writing exercises are presented 
.throughout the book so .the reader^can practice immediately the 
;vai^:|Qus g^illis. 4iflcussed^ , * - 

Coughlin, Merle f. Teaching Reading. Writing, and Study Skills Through 
■Health Science- Qon'tent-.i^Cam h rid^e.^ Massachusetts. Merie- Coughlin. 

Originally devised as a cjarriculum to make the teaching of basic 
skills .relevaat. , to ?iduJ,tB :Who vers, interested in health careers, the 
. author, says that iWBB .i;eachera:*an easily adapt the cicairse to help 
adults with other- careers in. mind:, fiuoh as business or education*, 
by substituting, readings 'appropriate- to those fields* The guide 
focuses on many skills essential for reading, writing, and studying 
• eff«atlvel3^r.J)his -rerource hook was prepared- imder a federal grant 
- ■ . friwn: the U.S.: Office of Education, grant number OEG-0-74-1761. 

Dressman, Michael Tr. "When You Tell Them to Write and They Ask, ' Why 
'• ■: ggtjtieyWi Qojij&aontingL Writing iObstacleg . ( Ed« J .Donald- R. Gallo, 
. rilev: iftJii-lwiinvi eDimectjdCutsi, Connect ixjut cfouncii lof : Teachers of 
English, Pall 1977,. pp. Ilrl4. : - 

: .^^ JStipulati'ipig^ajrj|;jLpl$.,^or A3Sj ^ eiauhers tp,read beforp th(?y.:attempt 
to talk to their students '^oi^'tKi^'.'yalue^-.of yjiting. on the Job, 
in school^.and in society.. 

• r r " r r * . - .. i r • ; .- .' I . 

Elbow, Peter. • Writing: Without Teachers. .New York: Oxforpl University 
Press, 1975> . — . .. .-?;*r~. ..^ j : - . r 

OutiLines. a. pjraptical approach.- fo)^, learning how to write. Elbow's 
approach ia #4ip^ciflilly helpfui«'to',pjB©ple,-.w]io.get "stuck" or blocked, 
in their. writi«C\f : lacludes guidelines for-: iCreewri ting exercises ?• 
suggestions 'for keepiiag.a diary. Provides techniques for both tht „ >' 
writer and therrender on how to r«3act to one another and includes 
advice on how to avoid pointless arguments. Elbow challenges the 
,traditioni|]^^90d«3i tbe iiiriting process. 



Epes, Mary. ••J)eveloping New Models of the Comp^Lab Course," 
Moving Between Practloe and Research In Writing . TEd. ) Ann 
Humes, Los Aiamitos, California: SWRL Educational Research 
_and Developmeii$ a.: 1981,. pp. 139-142.. - . • .^^y 

Prom 1977 to 1979, York ^Coilege/CUNY'devel oped the'jComp-Lab 
basic writing course. The course combined traditional classroom 
instruction with student -work in an ail totu tor ialvOab oratory. 
Because of the success of the college course,- the pYoject 
designers extended the 'program to several jaon-college settings. 
A model of the Comp-lab course was developed to improve on-the- 
job .writing skills r for employees of the Bronx Psychiatric 
. iCenter. The course has also been adapted to be ^used'With CETA/ 
^- • .JTPA. trainees and adult-education stUdenta. " i' 

Giacomelli, Eloah P. "Writing as an Effective Learning Tool," 
l-:..'|?Pgr presented at; the jtonual Msg^ri:jag:of .thetPacific Northwest 
/-.. Regional ConferenceL.on English in .the Two-Ye^r Opll^e, October, 
1982. ED 222 911 ' " 

:c A- program of carefully 'controlled -and guided 'writing can be an 
? .effective tool to help Biglish as a arecond -langua*ge(ESL) students 
. • r overcome the difficulties they dtlll have with basic English 
structiire, as.-well as to expand- their lingutatic rboundaries. 
^ Tailored to the needs and -problems of adult "immigrants reading 
at a level between grades 4 and'«."6/ the program content focuses 
on features occurring in everyday language. 15p. 

"Jaobbi, Ernst. "Writimc atJitorkc ""DolB-7-"j)on;*ts. and How Tos. Rochelle 
Park, NJ: Hayden Book Company, Inc., 1976. 

Informative and easy to .fead, this bcwk offers practical advice 
.^^ that helps business, technlcalV-^ffiPd ^Professional people or 
• ■ .:students in writing ctmrses 4;o asirke their writing', sharper and 
more persuasive.- Deals with- a -imri'ety- of writing' tasks such as 
writing letters, Teporta, newsletters, and 'long prcposals. 

■ Kaiister,- Rose Ann. "The Adult LeariEBr in' 'the; ifr-ltlftig: tJenter: 
Teaching Techniques," Paper presented; at-' the Annual- Meeting 
of the Writing Centers Association, May, , 1981 .. ED 209 674 

. . . A. writing- center, course ^designed ;for.aru3ai-:J.Va^^^ :bf f ers 
' features, that will worki.ln either* a creai*r.otr :ar$ioner edit 
course. '7p. : .. . .VrJ: llh- .-c.^^^ 



Lodwig , Richard- R^^- Career Ehfel'ishV - |[^h%lJ*i Park; ^ NJi Hayden 
.:iBook Company^- Inc., 1981'.^ T: i-if r--r>- 

Career part is directed towards the concerns of students going 
on either for more education or 'for jfaT>g .. .Thfe ^iiaglish" uart 
deals with the language^ skills essential tb- getting -and keeping 
a job. The eleven chapters involve - students in basic English 
activities: spfeaking; .lis timing, writing', readliig, interviewing, 
notetaking, and researching.' -In ter&pl^rsed throughout the chapters 
are case-history" Interviews irithX^brkftrs In a~ variety of 
careers.' ' - . • : 



Turner, Richard H. The Letters You Write (Follett Success Skills 
Series). Chicago, Illinois: Follett Publishing Company, . 1982, . 

Especially good for ABE students, this book provides activities v 
that teach about the parts a letter, the different kinds of^ ' 
letters, effective letter writing, and the p.ostal, service* -Haa 
tW«nty-one two-^page lessons and a final examination*. 

Utah State Office of Education. "Aduit Education Basic Skills: 
Task Force I Writing Skills," Salt Lake City, 1982. ED'259 795 ' 

The basic communication skills task force consisted of twelve 
adult education teachers from several local programs. The task 
force developed basic skills curricula for reading., writing, 
speaking; -and listening. Ttie curricula materials are con.tained 
in three separate booklets: (l). Reading, (2) Writing,^ and, (3) 
Speaking and Listening. Each booklist contains pretests., 'remediation 
exercises, post tests, and additional resource materials, for 
selected basic objectives; and reflects a developmental beginning 
for continuing work on basic adult skills curriculum^ Materials 
in this borjklet may be duplicated; adapted, and/or enriched - as 
long as they are well used. 194p; 

Weinstein, Carole aind Bonne August". "Applied Writing: A Writing 
Skills Curriculum for Adult Learners," Albany, New Yorki New 
York State Education Department, June, 1981. ED 216 709 



This writing skills curriculum provides ABE teachers with a 
perspective on intended writing goals for their ABE students-^ 
delineates specific writing objectives, and presents a framework 
within which writing activities can effectively take place, An, 
excellent source of process-oriented writing activities. - 83p. • 
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